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THE 


ROSE  OP  SHARON 


THE  PRESENT  AGE. 

BY   A.   D.    MAYO. 

OUR  Subject  is,  The  Tendencies  of  the  Present 
Age.  We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  field  of  our 
proposed  labor  is  already  occupied;  that  every 
man  who  can  now  wield  a  pen  is  writing  of  '  The 
Times.'  But  we  contend  not  for  the  prize  of 
originality  in  conception  or  execution,  so  that 
some  honest  word  be  uttered  which  may  bear  the 
fruit  of  a  good  act.  We  desire  to  speak  now 
upon  this  great  subject,  because  other  men  are 
speaking.  In  truth,  what  time  can  be  so  appro- 
priate to  give  utterance  to  one's  sincere  convictions 
upon  a  great  question,  as  when  the  whole  commu- 
nity is  agitated  by  it?  Men  are  not  always 
anxiously  enquiring  for  truth ;  and  the  wise  man 
uses  that  favorable  opportunity,  when  the  interest 
is  general  and  overpowering,  to  speak.  The  true 
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•warrior  is  Hotspur,  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the 
fiofht,  dealing  blows  in  the  moment  of  doubt  and 

^^         '  c* ' 

dismay ;  not  Falstaff,  stabbing  dead  men  after  the 
battle.  But  apology  is  needless.  No  man,  who 
earnestly  writes  out  his  thoughts,  in  faint  hope 
that  some  good  may  thence  arise,  need  excuse 
himself  before  a  world  seeking  after  truth. 

What,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  our  time  ; 
and  whither  are  we  tending  ? 

We  hear  our  period  called  an  age  of  extraordi- 
nary activity ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  it  who  will 
review  the  history  of  the  world  for  the  last  three 
fourths  of  a  century.  We  venture  to  say,  that 
during  no  period  of  equal  extent  in  the  history  of 
the  race,  has  the  earth  witnessed  so  many  impor- 
tant events.  During  the  recollection  of  many 
now  living  what  changes  have  occurred !  The 
introduction  of  steam,  and  invention  of  machinery, 
have  given  to  man  a  power  over  the  material 
world  greater  than  that  of  the  fabled  giants  of  old. 
He  bends  every  element  to  his  purpose.  The 
vapor  bears  him  across  the  ocean  and  land ;  the 
sun  draws  his  portrait,  and  the  electric  spark  darts 
along  the  frail  wire  like  thought  to  announce  his 
tidings.  Industry  has  assumed  new  forms,  and, 
availing  herself  of  scientific  aid,  is  daunted  by  no 
obstacle.  Cities  rise  with  the  rapidity  of  l  air  cas- 
tles,' and  towns  are  reduced  to  ashes  by  a  three 
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hours'  bombardment.  Mountains  are  tunneled 
out,  forests  prostrated,  and  deserts  become  gar- 
dens. In  all  labor,  competition  follows  panting 
upon  the  footsteps  of  design. 

The  political  changes  during  this  period  are 
unparalleled  in  the  world's  history.  Revolution 
has  passed  over  the  whole  eastern  continent.  Na- 
poleon has  arisen,  reigned,  and  passed  away.  In 
the  new  world,  a  cluster  of  fourteen  }roung  repub- 
lics has  been  formed,  embracing  an  extent  of 
eleven  millions  of  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  forty-two  millions.  Foremost  among  these  is 
our  own  land,  a  miracle  of  national  growth,  a 
government  of  yesterday,  able  to  resist  the  united 
efforts  of  Christendom  in  self-defence,  and  reviving 
all  the  glories  of  Roman  or  Grecian  liberty. 

The  world  of  mind  has  meanwhile  been  agitated 
by  a  revolution  no  less  important.  Scott,  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  Channing,  and  Dickens,  in  our  own 
language,  and  a  host  of  kindred  spirits  in  Germa- 
ny and  France,  have  accomplished  for  literature 
a  work  not  less  remarkable  than  the  labors  of  a 
Napoleon,  Bolivar,  and  Washington,  in  the  state. 
New  works  of  genius,  transgressing  the  rules  of 
an  age  of  pedants ;  new  laws  of  criticism,  more 
conformable  to  nature  and  reason;  the  common 
school  and  the  periodical  press;  are  a  few  of 
these  results. 
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No  less  astonishing  have  been  the  religious 
changes  of  this  age.  The  diffusion  of  the  gospel, 
the  multiplication  of  benevolent  institutions,  the 
prosecution  of  magnificent  schemes  of  reform,  an 
earnest  enquiry  for  truth,  and  a  denial  of  the 
authority  of  man  in  religious  doctrine,  have  all 
strikingly  marked  this  age,  so  fruitful  in  innovation. 

After  seventy-five  years  of  such  tumultuous 
change,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  men  should  be 
somewhat  solicitous  to  ascertain  '  the  position '  of 
things.  AVhat  is  the  tendency  of  all  this  mighty 
series  of  events  we  have  reviewed  ? 

The  test  of  all  these  changes  is  their  result 
upon  individual  character.  If  men  are  made 
better,  it  matters  not  what  is  the  fate  of  kingdoms, 
customs,  or  opinions.  All  human  institutions  are 
in  their  nature  changeful,  and  must  vary  from  age 
to  age  to  minister  to  the  highest  good  of  the  soul. 
Our  purpose  is  not  to  weep  over  the  graves  of  old 
customs,  however  time-honored,  but  to  enquire, 
( Is  the  man  of  the  nineteenth  century  nearer  the 
goal  of  human  perfection  than  his  predecessor  of 
the  eighteenth?' 

An  opinion  seems  to  prevail  somewhat  exten- 
sively that  the  world  is  receding ;  that  good  man- 
ners and  good  morals  are  dying  out  from  among 
men.  This  is  not  extraordinary ;  in  fact,  with  a 
certain  class  it  is  inevitable.  A  generation  pass- 
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ing  away  must  always  view  new  institutions  with 
distrust.  Men  begin  active  life  by  examining, 
criticising,  and  altering  the  customs  of  their  ances- 
tors. For  a  time  ;  the  work  goes  bravely  on,'  but 
at  length  the  maximum  of  exertion  is  attained. 
Satisfied  with  their  labor,  they  conclude  that 
nothing  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Taking  a 
position  upon  the  field  already  won,  they  seem 
determined  to  prevent  all  further  conquests.  They 
form  a  conservative  party,  while  a  new  generation 
in  their  turn  arise  to  examine  and  alter  as  their 
fathers  have  done.  This  is,  doubtless,  a  wise  dis- 
position of  things.  Youth,  ardent  and  impetuous, 
needs  the  resisting  power  of  age,  or  all  might  go 
to  destruction  from  haste.  Age,  worn  with  labor, 
and  tired  of  innovation,  requires  the  ardor  of 
youth  to  excite  it  to  action.  Thus,  between  these 
two  forces  society  gradually  moves  onward.  The 
fact  that  a  generation  passing  away  can  see  noth- 
ing but  degeneracy  and  disorder  in  the  labors  of 
its  successor,  is  as  old  as  the  race,  and  the  last 
argument  a  reasonable  man  would  urge  against 
changes  in  society. 

But  there  is  a  class  whose  hostility  to  progress 
admits  no  such  excuse  —  who  resist  all  things 
which  conflict  with  their  own  pecuniary  or  selfish 
interest,  who  value  government  only  as  it  enriches 
themselves,  and  to  whom  the  vision  of  the  '  golden 
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age'  of  humanity  is  but  a  dream  of  well-filled 
purses.  For  the  apprehensions  of  this  class  we 
have  no  words  of  sympathy.  They  measure  hu- 
man character  and  exertion  by  a  standard  we  do 
not  recognize.  They  have  yet  to  learn  the  first 
problem  in  the  study  of  humanity :  the  difference 
in  value  between  the  soul  and  the  pocket. 

Much  of  the  real  iniquity  of  the  present  age 
originates  in  the  selfishness  of  this  class,  so  deeply 
concerned  for  the  tendencies  of  the  times.  Whence 
has  arisen  the  opposition  to  the  splendid  systeni 
of  '  internal  improvement,'  so  characteristic  of 
modern  civilization,  but  in  that  love  of  money 
which  has  ever  hung  like  a  millstone  about  every 
great  reform  ?  Trace  out  the  cause  of  one  half  the 
crime  in  society :  poverty  the  most  abject,  itself  the 
result  of  human  selfishness  and  avarice,  is  the  ori- 
gin. And  whence  that  mass  of  falsehood  which  has 
made  our  political  press  a  by-word,  until  the  name, 
political  editor,  has  become  almost  synonymous 
with  scoundrel  ?  Whence  but  in  the  selfishness  of 
a  class  who  require  it  ?  It  is  because  there  is  dis- 
graceful work  to  do,  that  men  are  found  sufficient- 
ly degraded  to  do  it.  A  righteous,  disinterested, 
charitable  community  will  never  be  troubled  witli 
a  corrupt  periodical  press  ;  but  wicked,  passionate 
men  will  always  find  those  to  pander  to  their  de- 
praved appetites.  '  Where  the  carcass  is,  there 
will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together.' 
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We  have  spoken  of  these  classes  of  faultfinder?, 
because  it  is  often  a  great  advantage  in  answering 
an  objection,  to  know  the  character  of  the  objec- 
tors. In  one  case  we  see  them  composed  of  a 
generation  passing  away,  from  whom  we  could 
expect  nothing  but  distrust  in  new  things ;  and  in 
the  other,  from  a  class  whose  judgment  in  such 
matters  is  entitled  to  no  respect. 

We  have  no  intention,  however,  of  classing  all 
who  disbelieve  in  the  superiority  of  our  age,  in 
these  two  divisions.  Were  it  so,  we  should  not 
be  writing  now.  For  those  men  who  are  honestly 
laboring  for  the  advancement  of  humanity,  yet  in 
despondency,  we  have  respect.  Happy  should 
we  be,  could  we  cheer  their  gloomy  labors  with  a 
sunbeam  of  hope.  Let  us  examine  the  ground  of 
their  discouragement.  And  first,  many  fear  the 
result  of  the  great  mechanical  improvements  of 
the  day,  thinking  it  is  apparent  in  the  luxury  of 
one  class  and  the  suffering  of  another,  and  in  that 
unholy  passion  for  gain  which  more  than  all  else 
hardens  the  heart  to  human  misery.  Doubtless, 
these  abuses  exist.  So  long  as  human  cupidity 
exists  will  all  good  things  be  perverted.  The  first 
fruits  of  many  a  noble  tree  disappoint  the  cultiva- 
tor, but  its  day  of  maturity  must  decide  whether 
it  is  a  cumberer  of  the  ground. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  every  step   of 
man's  progress  from  barbarism  to  refinement,  has 
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been  marked  by  the  invention  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chines. The  inventors  of  the  plough  and  loom 
effected  as  great  a  change  in  the  customs  of  their 
clay,  as  the  Watt  and  Fulton  of  modern  times. 
The  man  who  first  used  a  hoe  to  break  the  earth 
was  doubtless  as  much  ridiculed  by  a  portion  of  his 
fellow  laborers  for  his  'new  fangled  notion,'  as 
the  most  visionary  enthusiast  of  the  present  day. 
All  modes  of  life  and  labor  among  civilized 
men  which  differ  from  the  rude  essays  of  barbari- 
ans, must  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  invention. 
Labor  must  be  performed.  The  savage  per- 
forms it  like  a  brute.  The  civilized  man,  call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  his  inventive  faculties,  exalts  it 
to  an  intellectual  operation.  Such  as  the  world 
has  been  in  this  respect,  it  must  continue  to  be. 
Successive  progress  in  refinement  will  be  signal- 
ized by  still  more  wonderful  invention.  Increase 
of  population  and  new  portions  of  the  earth  subjec- 
ted to  cultivation,  demand  a  vast  accession  of 
labor.  The  labor-saving  machine  alone  can  sup- 
ply this  want. 

But  there  is  a  higher  view  of  the  subject. 
Were  man  created  only  to  labor,  travel,  dress, 
and  eat,  it  would  be  of  little  consequence  whether 
those  operations  were  performed  speedily  or  oth- 
erwise ;  in  fact,  a  labor-saving  machine  would 
only  increase  his  burdens.  But  his  destiny  is  high- 
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er,  though  too  often  unrecognized  amid  the  dust 
and  slavery  of  his  daily  toil.  He  has  a  mind  to 
enrich  and  expand  before  he  can  rise  in  the  scale 
of  being.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  requires 
time,  and  how  shall  this  be  obtained?  Is  man 
destined  forever  to  toil  for  the  body  while  the  im- 
mortal spirit  is  starving?  Even  at  this  day,  a 
majority  of  laboring  men  cannot  afford  time  from 
their  daily  avocations  for  any  mental  purpose. 
How  are  they  ever  to  obtain  it?  Obviously, 
some  expedient  must  be  adopted  by  which  the 
same  or  a  greater  amount  of  labor  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  shorter  space  of  time ;  their  leisure 
to  be  employed  in  those  pursuits  which,  of  all 
others,  dignify  and  ennoble  the  individual.  The 
labor-saving  machine  alone  affords  this  relief. 

We  acknowledge  this  view  of  the  purpose  of 
invention  is  not  the  popular  one.  The  Yankee 
idea  is,  if  a  man  can  invent  a  machine  to  perform 
the  labor  of  twenty  men,  the  only  advantage 
consists  in  his  ability  to  do  twenty  times  the  work, 
and  gain  twenty  times  the  money,  he  once  did. 
It  is  this  perversion  of  a  benevolent  ordinance 
of  Providence,  which  degrades  and  wears  out 
soul  and  body  in  the  service  of  Mammon,  and 
has  caused  many  a  friend  of  humanity  to 
deplore  every  new  invention,  as  a  new  link  added 
to  his  brother's  fetters.  Our  hope  lies  in  teaching 
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men  the  true  purpose  of  the  exercise  of  the 
inventive  faculties.  Meanwhile,  it  is  not  strange 
that  men  should  not,  at  once,  penetrate  the  meaning 
of  such  an  astonishing  increase  of  power.  The 
truth  is  slowly  making  its  way  against  all  obstacles 
opposed  by  avarice  and  selfishness.  Let  us  not 
despair  and  hew  down  the  tree  we  have  planted, 
because  its  first  fruit  is  unsightly  and  bitter.  In 
God's  own  time,  if  we  are  true,  man  will  discover 
why  he  has  been  endowed  with  such  dominion 
over  nature  ;  and  some  future  generation,  alive 
to  the  highest  good  of  the  race,  wih1  gloriously 
exemplify  the  doctrine  we  have  advanced. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  the  literary  aspects  of 
the  age  are  discouraging ;  that  sound  learning  is 
giving  place  to  the  superficial,  and  that  the 
present  generation  will  bequeath  fewer  monuments 
of  intellectual  power  to  its  descendants,  than 
the  past.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  attend  to  this 
objection. 

What  is  the  origin  and  purpose  of  Literature  ? 

It  has  pleased  the  Deity  to  create  man  for 
progress  -  -  endless  improvement.  All  human 
exertion  must  be  judged  by  its  tendency  toward 
this  great  purpose.  It  is  the  mission  of  Literature 
to  illustrate  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  to  aid  the 
soul  in  its  longings  after  higher  and  better  things. 
All  writing  that  has  not  such  tendency  is  worth- 
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less.  A  progressive  Literature  is  not  that  in 
which  the  form  becomes  more  agreeable  to  certain 
rules  of  art.  Polished  lines,  musical  cadences, 
and  elegant  turns  of  expression,  are,  least  of  all, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  such  advancement. 
That  Literature  is  progressive,  which  gives 
utterance  to  nobler  aspirations  for  progress,  a 
more  sacred  devotion  to  truth,  a  higher  ideal  of 

'  O 

beauty.  It  matters  little  in  what  language  such 
thought  is  communicated,  so  that  it  be  intelligible. 
The  great  end  is,  that  every  new  form  of  truth 
and  beauty  become  the  property  of  humanity. 

Now  the  Literature  of  every  age  is  but  an 
expression  of  its  ideal  of  truth  and  beauty.  The 
man  of  genius  is  not  a  solitary  being,  speaking 
things  unknown  and  unintelligible  to  all  but 
himself.  It  is  his  privilege  to  discover  more 
clearly,  and  illustrate  more  powerfully,  ideas 
which  are  common  to  all.  Other  men  have 
glimpses  of  the  truth  he  utters,  but  to  them  it  is 
vague  and  formless.  His  words  reveal  to  them 
what  they  have,  all  their  lives,  been  groping  in 
darkness  to  find.  It  is  impossible  for  the  author 
to  remain  uninfluenced  by  the  modes  of  thinking, 
and  the  manners  of  his  time.  Whether  he  will 
or  not,  he  is  sketching  a  picture  of  his  own  age ; 
he  is  a  different  being  than  he  would  have  been, 
had  he  lived  in  any  former  period. 
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We  may  now  understand  what  is  truly  a  state 
of  degeneracy  in  Literature.  It  can  exist  only 
when  men  become  less  devoted  to  the  true,  less 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  beautiful. 
Every  successive  generation  illustrates  these 
great  ideas  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
best  adapted  to  its  own  comprehension.  The 
form  may  change,  but,  if  the  inner  life  become 
more  intense,  we  have  a  sure  indication  of 
progress. 

Therefore,  he  who  would  prove  that  the  Liter- 
ature of  our  time  is  degenerating,   is  bound  to 
show  that  it  is  less  adapted  to  the  development  of 
man  in  all  truth  and  beauty,  than  that  of  any 
former   period;    that   it   is    less   earnest   in    its 
devotedness   to  virtue,   and    less   terrible   in   its 
scourging  of  sin  ;  that  it  expresses  less  reverence 
for  the  soul   of   man,  and   less  sympathy   with 
human  want  and  exertion;     that  it  embodies  a 
fainter   ideal    of    true   beauty,    and    an   upward 
striving   less  apparent.     An  examination  of  the 
works  of  genius  of  the  present  age  will  decide 
the  question.     What  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
Literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

And  first,  let  us  speak  of  that  Freedom,  without 
which,  none  of  the  results  we  have  intimated  can 
be  attained.  By  this,  we  mean  the  liberty 
possessed  by  every  man,  of  expressing  his  own 
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idea  in  his  own  manner.  It  matters  not  whence 
the  influence  comes,  that  prevents  such  a  free 
expression  ;  whether  from  rules  of  criticism,  or 
creeds  of  Theology ;  it  is  Tyranny,  all,  and  an 
insult  to  the  great  prerogative  of  Thought.  If  a 
man  feels  that  he  has  an  idea,  which  will  benefit 
his  race,  is  there  any  earthly  reason  why  he 
should  not  express  it  in  his  own  way  ?  or,  that  a 
censor  should  stand  over  him,  to  dictate  the  attire 
in  which  it  shall  see  the  world  ?  Can  anything 
be  more  absurd  than  the  notion,  that  one  man,  in 
a  certain  age,  having  communicated  truth  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  every  one,  who  comes  after, 
shall  adopt  the  same  ?  No  one  can  write  well, 
who  acknowledges  another  for  a  master.  Genius 
owes  allegiance  only  to  truth.  It  is  the  solemn 
obligation  of  every  man,  who  writes,  to  speak  his 
idea  precisely  as  it  exists  in  his  own  mind,  without 
fear  or  imitation.  Thus  alone  can  Literature 
accomplish  its  mission. 

Now,  we  assert,  that  in  this  Freedom,  the 
Literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  infinitely 
suspasses  that  of  any  former  period.  Whoever 
will  compare  the  productions  of  the  English  mind 
only,  during  this  period,  with  those  of  a  century 
preceding,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  our 
meaning.  The  latter,  is  Genius  languishing  in 
the  chains  of  an  arbitrary  criticism ;  the  former, 
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Genius  assuming  her  natural  rights.     Rebellion 

cu  cu 

and  revolution  breathe  throuh  the  lines  of  the 


English  Literature  of  our  age  no  less  than  in  a 
French  republican  proclamation  or  an  American 
declaration  of  independence.  Literary  tyranny 
has  received  its  death  blow.  The  great  authors 
of  our  age,  Scott,  Charming,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
and  Dickens,  whatever  may  be  their  deficiencies, 
could  never  have  been  copyists.  Each  one 
among  them  has  selected  his  own  field  of  labor, 
formed  his  own  style,  and  written  on,  in  the  face 
of  criticism,  neglect,  or  ridicule.  These  names 
are  but  a  portion  of  that  great  array  in  whose 
words  are  embodied  the  principle  of  free  thought. 
True,  this,  independence  in  some  manner  may 
have  rushed  into  licentiousness  ;  but  a  lawless, 
is  better  than  a  lifeless,  Literature.  The  spirit  of 
man  is  less  fearful  in  its  freedom  than  in  its 
servitude.  We  would  not  blot  out  the  sun  from 
heaven  to  prevent  a  drought. 

Another  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Liter- 
ature of  the  present  age  is  a  reverence  for  human 
nature,  a  deep  sympathy  for  all  that  concerns  hu- 
manity. The  accidental  distinctions  of  men  have 
ceased  to  be  the  theme  of  the  Poet,  the  Novelist, 
the  Theologian,  and  the  Philosopher  :  the  soul 
itself,  in  whatever  temple  it  may  be  enclosed  ;  its 
struggles,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  joy  and  huniili- 
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ation,  is  now  the  great  central  object  of  interest. 
The  heroes  of  the  Romance  writer  and  the  Poet, 
are  not  now  the  great  and  gifted  alone,  but  the 
poor  and  humble.  A  Pedler,  a  Beggar,  a  Parish 
Boy,  an  Idiot ;  these  are  the  subjects  of  a  series 
of  thrilling  descriptions,  at  which  the  world  has 
laughed  and  wept  as  it  never  did  before.  How 
feelingly  have  been  portrayed  the  bitter  sufferings, 
the  discouragements,  and  the  heart-aches  of  the 
poor  !  How  gloriously  has  the  sunlight  of  Genius 
flashed  into  the  hovels  of  misery,  revealing  there 
the  image  of  God,  amid  all  deformity  and  misery ! 
and  how  has  a  Christlike  sympathy  been  awakened 
for  erring  man,  by  showing  the  dark  path,  down 
which  temptation  and  circumstances  have  hurried 
him  !  But  Fiction  has  not  dealt  alone  with  such 
themes.  Theology,  so  long  the  slanderer  of  man's 
innate  nobility,  has  abandoned  her  unholy  calling, 
and  spoken  in  tones  of  divine  encouragement.  A 
blessing  upon  that  man,  who  devoted  the  morning 
and  evening  of  his  clays,  undaunted  by  pain  and 
weariness,  bigotry  and  ridicule,  to  a  vindication  of 
man's  nature  !  If  God  ever  blessed  the  conse- 
cration of  a  life,  and  the  pouring  forth  of  an 
eloquence  more  than  human,  in  the  service  of 
man,  then  surely  it  rested  upon  the  soul  of  him, 
who  has  now  gone  to  his  rest !  Forever  associated 
with  the  sublime  thought  of  man's  dignity  and 
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man's  destiny,  shall  be  the  sainted  name  of 
Channing  !  We  might  speak  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  age ;  of  the  deep  reverence  for  humanity, 
that  beams  along  the  splendid  page  of  Cousin ; 
glows  in  the  earnest  teaching  of  Jouffroy;  and 
pervades  the  deep  and  mystical  speculations  of  the 
German  mind  —  but  we  need  no  further  testimony 
to  this  universal  tendency  of  modern  Literature. 

Another  feature  of  the  Literature  of  our  time, 
and,  indeed,  its  crowning  excellence,  is  its 
eminently  Christian  tendency.  A  sympathy  the 
most  overflowing  for  human  suffering  and  sinning ; 
indignant  remonstrance  at  every  invasion  of 
human  right ;  a  purity  which  has  erased  every 
word  which  might  tinge  the  most  sensitive  cheek 
with  a  blush ;  a  noble  vindication  of  the  dignity  of 
labor ;  and  a  radiance  thrown  upon  the  occupations 
and  the  enjoyments  of  home ;  herein  we  discover 
a  spirit,  none  other  than  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Never  have  literary  men  seemed  so  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty  before  God  and 
man,  as  during  this  period.  They  have  written 
powerfully  and  truthfully,  because  they  have 
written  out  of  'good  and  honest  hearts.'  The 
result  has  been  all  they  could  wish,  for  no  man 
was  ever  deserted  by  his  Maker,  while  laboring 
with  a  sincere  purpose  for  the  good  of  his  race. 
True,  in  the  high  places  of  Literature  there  have 
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been  a  few  shameless  exceptions  to  all  this ;  but 
the  indignation  of  an  outraged  public  taste  has 
followed  hard  upon  the  transgression.  Like 
beacon  lights,  hung  out  from  the  rocks  where  they 
perished,  are  now  those  offending  names ;  a  solemn 
warning  to  all  men,  that  they  pervert  not  the 
power  given  them  by  their  Maker  for  the  elevation 
of  the  human  soul. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  test  by  which  an  im- 
proving Literature  may  be  known — its  increasing 
adaptation  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  man.  Viewed 
from  this  point,  the  transient  and  local  become 
invested  with  a  new  importance.  We  speak  not 
of  books  which  perish  for  the  best  of  reasons, 
because  they  never  deserved  a  birth ;  but  of  that 
which  must,  in  its  nature,  be  short  lived.  The 
periodical  Literature  of  the  day,  and  much  be- 
side which  is  now  popular,  must  necessarily  be  of 
this  description.  As  books  multiply,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  really  valuable  must  be  forgotten. 
To  those  who  estimate  the  value  of  a  book  by  its 
duration,  the  popular  character  of  the  writing  of 
our  time  must  present  a  discouraging  aspect ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  alone  from 
the  permanent  in  Literature  that  man  receives  a 
blessing ;  that  the  fleeting  and  local  has  also  its 
mission. 

We  should  never  forget  that  Literature  is  val- 
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uable  not  as  an  <  end '  in  itself ;  but  as  the  means  of 
attaining  some  purpose.     A  Book  in  itself  is  noth- 
ing, yet  a  blessing  of  untold  value  when  it  serves 
to  brace  the  moral  system  and  cherish  a  love  for 
the   beautiful.     Now   if  these   great   objects   be 
attained,  it  matters  not  what  becomes  of  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  labor  is  accomplished.     If 
a  work  of  genius  succeeds  in   impressing  upon 
the  minds  of  men  one  great  truth  or  one  modi- 
fication of  the  beautiful,  so  that  it  never  be  erased, 
what  matter  whether  it  lives  or  dies  ?     Its  idea  is 
imparted  and  established,  its  mission  accomplished. 
But   though    dead,   it   lives   in   the    progressive 
movement  of  humanity ;  its  truth  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  great  whole.     Such  is  the  character  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Literature  of  our  day  ;  ap- 
pearing in  a  form  adapted  to  the  necessities  of 
men,  accomplishing  its  purpose,  and  quietly  pass- 
ing away.     Is  some  dreadful  form  of  vice,  or  a 
pernicious  theory  in  morals,  making  havoc  in  the 
community?      At  once    spring    up    a    thousand 
eloquent  defenders  of  the  truth.     The  evil  one  is 
compelled   to  withstand  the. most   terrible  of  all 
wars ;    the  attack   of  a   myriad   of  zealous   and 
persevering  advocates  for  the  right,  a  warfare  in 
which  is  no  truce  or  abatement  until  virtue  is 
seated  upon  her  throne.     This  accomplished,  all 
so  powerfully  written  is  forgotten.     Thus  we  see, 
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that  the  valuable  in  Literature  is  not  alone  the 
enduring ;  but  that  also  which  passes  quickly  into 
action,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  common  sense 
of  mankind ;  which  is  lived,  and  not  read. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  join  in  the  abuse  of  pe- 
riodical and  popular  Literature  so  common  among 
a  particular  class.  Doubtless  much  is  worthless 
and  injurious,  yet  let  it  be  remembered  where 
lies  the  guilt.  So  long  as  men  think  evil  things, 
and  love  scurrility  and  falsehood,  will  their  lusts 
be  gratified.  Let  the  righteous  indignation  of  a 
virtuous  and  truth-loving  community  fall  upon  a 
few  of  our  offending  editors,  and  we  have  no  fear 
of  future  outrage.  We  cannot  be  insensible  to 
the  incalculable  blessings  we  receive  from  the 
public  press,  in  spite  of  all  its  corruption.  How 
powerful  an  agent  for  good  is  an  ably  conducted 
and  high-toned  newspaper.  It  has  a  word  of 
stern  rebuke  for  every  offender ;  a  vigilance  in  the 
detection  of  imposture  and  crime  which  never 
slumbers ;  a  tear  for  every  suffering  man ;  a  hearty 
tone  of  encouragement  for  every  noble  effort.  It 
comes  to  us,  an  antidote  for  all  maladies  ;  philoso- 
phy for  an  hour  of  thought ;  a  glimpse  of  hea\  en 
for  a  moment  of  devotion;  a  'love-tale'  or  poem  for 
the  'sentimental'  mood;  a  dish  of  th«  marvelous, 
or  an  after-dinner  jest;  a  political  essay  for  the 
patriotic. 
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We  cannot  curse  the  bearer  of  so  many  good 
gifts.  We  remember  the  hours  of  thrilling  de- 
light we  have  passed  over  the  pages  of  the  maga- 
zine and  newspaper ;  and  think  of  the  many 
beating  hearts  and  sparkling  eyes  that  daily  hail 
the  presence  of  this  messenger,  so  unpretending 
that  it  scorns  not  to  enter  beneath  the  lowliest  roof, 
so  resolute  that  it  trembles  not  in  the  palaces  of 
kino-s.  We  love  to  think  that  amid  all  the  fear 
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and  flattery  of  men,  there  may  be  preserved  a 
monitor  whose  tongue  never  falters ;  and  whose 
heart  never  fails ;  that  political  corruption  and 
long  established  tyranny  may  here  read  its  start- 
ling doom ;  that  neglected  genius  may  here  be 
strengthened  by  words  of  kindness  and  encourage- 
ment ;  that  all  absurd  and  mischievous  things  may 
here  be  laughed  out  of  existence.  We  love  the 
newspaper  and  the  periodical  too  well  to  sacrifice 
these  invaluable  blessings  to  the  desire  of  rearing 
a  few  great  models  of  literary  excellence.  And 
we  have  not  the  heart  to  deprive  the  lonely 
dweller  in  our  western  forests  of  the  inestimable 
privilege  he  now  enjoys  ;  that  with  the  avails  of  a 
few  days'  labor,  he  can  sit  down  every  month  to 
an  intellectual  feast,  served  up  by  the  great  and 
gifted  of  the  earth.  Let  us  be  content  if  books 
make  strong  minds  and  warm  hearts  ;  and  trouble 
not  ourselves  for  the  death  of  that  which  has 
accomplished  its  purpose. 
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Our  limits  forbid  us  to  speak  of  the  astonishing 
progress  of  Science,  during  the  last  half  century. 
We  hasten  on,  to  notice  another  intellectual 
characteristic  of  the  age,  the  most  interesting  of 
all  to  the  true  philanthropist — Popular  Education. 
It  is  known  to  every  man  of  common  information 
that  the  education  of  all  classes  is  peculiar  to  our 
time.  The  District  School,  the  Lyceum,  and  the 
Public  Lecture,  are  the  great  instruments  of  ac- 
complishing this  noble  object.  The  reduction  in 
price  of  valuable  books,  which,  especially  in  our 
own  country,  makes  the  treasures  of  all  languages 
accessible  to  men  of  moderate  pecuniary  means, 
also  contributes  greatly  to  this  end.  All  this,  be 
it  remembered,  is  the  work  of  the  present  age, 
not  that  such  things  never  existed  previously ; 
but  never  before  have  they  been  made  to  bear 
as  now  upon  one  point  —  the  instruction  of  the 
people.  We  have  neither  time  nor  wish  to  answer 
the  objections  against  these  forms  of  public 
teaching.  Disadvantages  and  abuses  are  doubtless 
connected  with  all ;  but  the  question  is,  can 
society  exist,  and  advance  as  well,  deprived  of  their 
aid,  as  now  ?  We  will  not  insult  the  common 
sense  of  our  readers,  by  an  argument  for  Lyceums, 
Public  Lectures,  and  District  Schools. 

We  have  thus  briefly  noticed  a  few  of  the 
distinct  features  in  the  intellectual  character  of 
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the  age,  and  now  cheerfully  submit  the  question 
to  any  reasonable  man,  whether  there  is  great 
cause  for  the  complaint  we  have  noticed.  Let  us 
thank  God,  that  we  live  in  this  time  of  intellectual 
freedom;  of  noble  and  loving  exertion  by  the 
gifted  of  the  race  for  all  men ;  of  universal  culture. 
Ours  is  the  spring-time  of  a  glorious  era  in  the 
intellectual  progress  of  mankind.  It  were  foolish- 
ness, indeed,  to  despond  now,  although  many 
discouragements  await  us.  '  The  end  is  not  yet.' 
Let  each  one  labor  with  a  true  heart  and  a  good 
hope,  and  a  future  generation  shall  rise  up  to 
bless  their  fathers  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  golden 
harvest. 

But  there  is  a  large  class,  who  acknowledge  all 
this.  '  It  is  true,'  say  they,  '  that  men  are  now 
better  fed,  and  clothed,  better  educated,  more 
comfortable  and  refined,  than  in  times  past ;  but, 
alas  !  all  religion  is  dying  out  from  the  world.' 
This  is  a  serious  consideration  ;  for  we  hold,  that 
all  civilization,  refinement,  or  mere  comfort,  is 
worthless,  in  the  absence  of  this  great  guiding 
principle,  the  Religion  of  Christ.  Let  us  briefly 
examine  a  few  of  the  proofs  offered  to  sustain  an 
assertion  so  alarming. 

And  first,  we  are  reminded  of  dissensions  and 
party  strife  in  the  church ;  the  want  of  charity 
among  Christians ;  the  rashness  and  levity  with 
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which  religious  topics  are  discussed ;  and  the 
alarming  prevalence  of  skepticism.  '  How  differ- 
ent,' says  our  objector,  'from  the  harmony  and 
reverence  which  pervaded  society  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers.' 

There  is  strife,  uncharitableness,  irreverence, 
and  skepticism  enough  in  the  world,  God  knows  ; 
but  is  it  not  better  than  the  boasted  union  of 
Christians  in  times  past  ?  Is  a  state  of  perfect 
agreement  the  best  for  the  advancement  of  truth  ? 
Does  history  teach  us  that  the  times  of  greatest 
harmony  in  the  church  have  been  distinguished 
by  more  than  ordinary  light  and  purity  ?  Never 
was  there  less  contention  in  the  church,  than 
during  that  long,  gloomy  reign  of  papal  terror,  in 
which  Europe  rested  for  ages  !  The  most  quiet 
governments  upon  earth  are  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
China ! 

It  is  not  in  periods  of  tranquillity  and  union  that 
great  truths  in  politics  or  religion  are  developed, 
but  in  the  midst  of  toil,  confusion,  and  division  of 
sects.  Men  learn  best  the  value  of  their  highest 
blessings  by  the  pain  and  labor  of  their  attainment. 
Truth  is  ever  following  the  footsteps  of  revolution. 
The  introduction  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
was  marked  by  division  and  confusion,  such  as  the 
religious  world  never  before  saw.  The  great 
reformations,  which  have  succeeded  each  other 
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during  the  eighteen  centuries  since  its  establish- 
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ment,  have  all  been  signals  for  riot,  tumult,  and 
strife,  and  so  must  it  always  be.  Old  systems 
cannot  die  without  a  struggle  ;  neither  can  a  new 
truth  become  acknowledged,  otherwise  than 
through  labor  and  persecution.  The  warfare  of 
opinion  must  always  continue  ;  neither  is  it 
inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  the  highest 
Christian  charity.  Religious  union  consists  not 
in  leveling  all  opinions  to  one  standard,  but  rather 
in  that  mutual  forbearance  and  love,  which  is  not 
disturbed  by  honest  difference  of  belief. 

Peace  is  certainly  desirable,  but  confusion  is 
infinitely  better  than  the  ominous  quiet  of  a 
community  sunk  in  bigotry  and  sluggishness.  We 
are  now  passing  through  a  stormy  period.  The 
great  truth,  around  which  all  this  conflict  is  raging, 
is  Liberty  —  emancipation  from  all  human  author- 
ity in  the  things  of  Religion.  Is  not  our  present 
state  more  favorable  to  the  advancement  of  such  a 
principle,  than  perfect  tranquillity  beneath  religious 
intolerance?  You,  who  shrink  from  all  this, 
complain  of  the  evils  necessarily  attendant  upon 
such  a  condition  of  things  ;  skepticism,  sectarianism, 
and  uncharStableness  ;  but  is  liberty  of  conscience 
any  the  less  valuable,  because  of  the  lawless 
acts  committed  in  her  name  ?  But  you  fear  the 
result  of  all  this  contention  ;  the  religion  of  Christ 
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is  in  jeopardy.  Then,  in  God's  name,  throw  by 
your  doleful  pipes,  upon  which  you  are  playing 
such  discouraging  notes,  and  sound  a  charge  to  fill 
us  with  a  good  hope,  and  come  over  and  help  us  ! 
It  is  for  men  like  you  to  labor  when  good  things 
are  in  danger,  not  to  fill  other  men's  hearts  with 
distrust ! 

But  we  fear  not  the  result.  The  world  has 
come  out  from  every  great  trial  purified  and  ex- 
alted. Well  said  that  glorious  apostle  of  freedom, 
John  Milton,  '  Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine 
were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth 
be  in  the  field  we  do  injuriously  by  licensing  and 
prohibiting  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her 
and  Falsehood  grapple.  Who  ever  knew  Truth 
put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter  ? ' 
'  For  whtfr  knows  not  that  Truth  is  strong  next  to 
the  Almighty  ? '  His  voice  is  now  speaking  to  us  ; 
a  voice  uttered  amid  the  din  of  contending  sects 
and  the  crash  of  falling  governments.  Out  from 
that  fearful  period  came  England  at  last,  with  a 
garland  upon  her  brow ;  and  so  will  now  the  God 
of  freedom  and  truth  lead  us  through  our  day  of 
trial.  How  much  have  we  already  gained !  A 
portion  of  the  race  is  free :  the  artificial  and  op- 
pressive in  religion  is  separating  from  the  true 
and  eternal ;  religious  teaching  is  fast  becoming 
earnest,  practical,  and  independent.  Our  age  is 
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certainly  one  of  powerful  reaction  in  favor  of 
truth.  Witness  the  struggles  of  modern  philoso- 
phy to  place  religious  belief  upon  foundations  as 
immutable  as  eternity !  Look  upon  France,  leap- 
ing like  a  youthful  giant  from  the  withered  arms 
of  skepticism !  When  were  men  every  where  so 
earnestly  enquiring  for  religious  truth  as  now  ? 
The  harvest  is  ripe  :  God  grant  that  many  of  his 
chosen  ones,  men  fully  qualified  to  understand  the 
wants  of  the  age,  and  to  minister  thereto,  men  of 
fearless  hearts,  upon  whom  the  spirit  of  love  has 
descended,  may  enter  and  labor  in  this  great  field ! 

But,  again,  we  are  told  '  the  Present  is  an  age 
of  imposture  and  unbounded  credulity.  Decep- 
tion is  the  order  of  the  day.  All  steadiness  in 
public  sentiment  is  gone.' 

That  the  present  generation  is  free  from  its 
peculiar  delusions  we  are  not  disposed  to  assert. 
!No  period  has  been  exempt  from  them,  and  they 
will  exist  as  long  as  man  is  an  imperfect  being. 
The  power  is  not  given  us  to  separate  the  true 
from  the  false  by  one  unerring  glance.  It  is  only 
by  comparison  and  patient  examination,  not 
unfrequently  delusion,  that  we  arrive  at  correct 
results.  The  most  valuable  truth  comes  to  us 
mingled  with  the  grossest  error,  as  the  diamonds  of 
the  Andes  are  washed  from  beds  of  sand ;  and  the 
most  gifted  are  often  baffled  in  their  search  for 
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it  by  the  dissembling  appearance  of  its  companion. 
When  man  possesses  the  unerring  gaze  of  Omnis- 
cience, will  he  be  free  from  imposture,  and  not  till 
then. 

We,  however,  apprehend  little  injury  to  the 
cause  of  truth  from  the  transient  delusions  of  the 
day.  They  are  mushroom  existences,  springing 
up  in  a  night,  and  withering  beneath  the  beams  of 
the  morrow's  sun.  The  youngest  of  us  can  recall 
the  rise,  existence,  and  disappearance  of  a  thou- 
sand, apparently  as  dangerous  as  the  most  alarm- 
ing of  those  now  existing.  Truth  soon  discovers 
them,  pursues  them  from  the  circles  of  the  refined 
to  the  lurking  places  of  ignorance,  and  leaves  them 
to  perish  with  a  brand  upon  the  forehead.  Com- 
munities, like  individuals,  are  often  guilty  of  indis- 
cretions and  periods  of  unusual  excitement,  and 
the  adoption  of  foolish  theories ;  but  these  pass 
away,  leaving  them  wiser  from  the  humiliating 
experience.  The  manner  in  which  these  delusions 
are  successively  discovered  and  condemned,  is  an 
indication  of  a  healthy  state  of  the  public  mind  ; 
for,  certainly  that  community  is  not  far  gone  in 
credulity,  which  is  ever  upon  the  alert  to  discover 
and  exterminate  error. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  controversies  and 
delusions  of  the  clay,  full  of  encouragement.  They 
are  all  bloodless.  If  we  have  strife,  it  is  a  war  of 
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words,  and  an  appeal  to  reason  ultimately  decides 
the  controversy.  If  we  have  imposture,  its 
history  is  written  in  the  jest  book,  and  a  peal  of 
laughter  follows  it  to  its  grave.  The  delusions 
and  disputes  of  past  ages  have  been  of  a  different 
character.  Men  once  decided  knotty  points  in 
theology  by  an  appeal  to 

'  The  Holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 
And  proved  their  doctrines  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks.' 

Creeds  were  founded  upon  the  corses  of  their 
opponents.  A  continent  pouring  forth  its  strength 
to  wrest  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  hands  of 
infidels ;  Christians  hunted  to  the  dens  of  the 
mountains  ;  Europe  desolated  again  and  again  by 
civil  war ;  the  inquisition  ;  the  rack  ;  the  blazing 
pile ;  these  record  the  history  of  the  religious 
disputes  and  delusions  of  the  past.  Thank  God, 
these  days  are  gone.  We  are  willing  that  men 
should  contend  for  the  truth,  provided  they  use 
only  '  the  sword  of  the  spirit.'  Excommunication 
and  calling  hard  names  is  a  great  advance  from 
hanging  and  butchering.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that 
men  should  be  under  the  influence  of  delusion  ; 
but  it  is  infinitely  better  that  they  should  make 
'  resurrection  pills '  and  counterfeit  dollars,  than 
burn  witches  and  torture  heretics.  When  a 
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community  appeals  to  reason  and  argument  in 
its  contentions,  and  its  delusions  are  the  cause  of 
mirth,  rather  than  blood  and  tears,  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  encouraged. 

'But  the  morals  of  the  community  are  daily 
becoming  more  corrupt,'  cries  our  objector,  driven 
to  this,  as  a  last  resort.  'Men  are  no  longer 
governed  by  Christian  principle.  Witness  the 
political  corruption,  the  love  of  gain,  the  fearful 
increase  of  crime,  the  bad  faith  so  common  in  all 
business  transactions.  Does  this  appear  like  the 
dawn  of  an  age  of  righteousness  ? ' 

We  believe  such  opinions  are  the  result  of  a 
limited  view  of  society.  We  compare  the  morality 
of  our  nation,  at  the  present  time,  with  the  stern 
rectitude  of  the  Puritans,  and  are  shocked  by  the 
apparent  degeneracy.  But  this  is  an  unfair  test. 
That  band  of  Puritans  were  the  flower  of  their 
age,  the  pioneers  of  liberty  and  goodness.  We 
are  now  a  great  nation  of  seventeen  millions,  a 
mixture  of  all  civilized  and  uncivilized  men. 
Compare  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  world  in 
the  nineteenth,  with  any  former  century,  and  we 
have  no  fear  of  the  result. 

There  are  many  sins,  to  which  Americans  are 
exposed  from  peculiar  circumstances.  Such  is 
our  national  love  for  gain  ;  the  natural  result  of 
an  enterprising  people,  placed  in  the  midst  of 
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boundless  resources,  where  every  thing  invites  to 
energy  and  devotion  in  business.  Such  is  the 
political  corruption  of  the  times ;  unavoidable  in 
a  government  where  all  men,  pure  or  impure, 
have  an  equal  right.  America  is  still  in  early 
youth,  and  no  reasonable  man  can  expect  that 
confirmed  order  in  all  classes  of  the  population, 
which  can  only  be  found  in  old  communities. 

We  advise  men,  before  they  decide  too  hastily 
against  the  present  generation,  to  examine  the 
records  of  immorality  in  a  statistical  and  historical 
form,  rather  than  in  the  columns  of  newspapers. 
We  live  in  a  period  of  unbounded  curiosity.  The 
passion  for  news  was  never  developed  before  as 
in  the  men  of  1845.  There  is,  in  a  portion  of 
the  community,  a  morbid  feeling,  which  can  live 
only  by  feasting  upon  the  details  of  crime.  The 
morning  meal  of  many  of  our  citizens  would  be 
stale,  without  a  dish  of '  hell-broth,'  in  the  form  of 
a  disgusting  police  report,  or  public  execution,  in 
the  daily  newspapers.  It  is  not  strange  that  men 
are  found,  corrupt  enough  to  pander  to  this 
diseased  appetite.  The  result  is,  that  every 
crime,  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  is  trumpeted 
forth  with  all  its  attendant  circumstances.  People 
stand  aghast  at  the  horrid  picture,  and  think  this 
world  is  becoming  indeed  a  Pandemonium.  Three 
centuries  ago,  nothing  was  heard  like  it,  for  the 
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rage   for  newspapers   was   then   unknown,    and 
wickedness  was  committed  and  perished  in  secret. 
Men  sinned  then,  to  an  extent  of  which  we  have 
no  conception,  if  history  be  not  a  lie,  but  they 
talked  less  about  it  than  we.     The  most  corrupt 
communities  are  those,  where  crime  is  too  common 
to  excite  remark.    The  assassination  of  a  nobleman 
would  attract  less  attention  in   Spain  and  Italy, 
than  the  robbing  of  a  '  change  drawer '  in  New 
England.     The  fact,  that  our  people  are  so  alive 
to  every  transgression  of  morality,  is  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  increase  of  virtuous  principle  among  us. 
The  character  of  the  prevalent  vices  of  all 
civilized  communities,  at  the  present  day,  affords 
an    argument    for    our    position.       The    more 
sanguinary  forms  of  violence  are  fast  decreasing, 
and  fraud,  cunning,  and  deception,  taking  their 
place.     This  is  most  encouraging,  for  when  crime 
shrinks  from  exposure,  and  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  morality,  it  indicates  an  improved  sense 
of  right  in  the  community.     It  argues  a  higher 
state  of  morals,  when  men  forge  notes  and  become 
bankrupts,  to  obtain  their  neighbor's  money,  than 
when  they  rob  on  the  highway,  or  openly  pillage. 
Not  that  the  offender  himself  is  better,  but  his 
deception  is  the  tribute  he  pays  to  the  increasing 
virtue   of    his   time.     It   is   a   great  victory,  to 
compel  any  crime  to  mask  itself  in  the  robes  of 
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virtue,  and  a  sure  indication  of  its  approaching 
disappearance. 

But  we  discern  omens  of  brighter  promise  in 
the  great  benevolent  and  religious  enterprises 
that  characterize  our  age.  The  world  is  now  at 
peace,  and,  although  men  talk  fiercely  of  wars, 
there  is  an  evident  disinclination  in  all  civilized 
communities  to  engage  in  them.  Those  gigantic 
schemes  of  reform,  which  have  elevated  so  many 
from  the  lowest  degradation ;  asylums  for  the 
poor,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  dumb ;  the  great 
amelioration  of  prison  discipline,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  moral  influences  for  stripes  and 
torture ;  the  vehement  earnestness,  with  which 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  society  are 
discussed,  and  the  universal  indignation  of  the 
world  at  length  awakening  to  the  wrongs  of 
humanity ;  what  do  all  these  things  indicate  ? 
Can  any  man  doubt  whither  the  face  of  society  is 
turned  ? 

We  have  thus  reviewed  the  Physical,  Literary, 
and  Religious  aspects  of  the  age,  and  here  is  '  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.'  The  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century  wields  a  power  unknown  to 
any  former  generation.  Nature  and  art  stand 
ready  to  perform  his  will.  He  is  passing  through 
a  great  struggle  for  moral  and  intellectual  freedom. 
He  has  fought  through  a  long  night  of  gloom, 
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and  now  the  sun  upon  the  mountain  tops  heralds 
a  glorious  dawning.  All  is  full  of  encouragement ; 
but  to  him  alone  who  work's  on  in  hope.  This  is 
no  time  for  men  to  lie  and  dream,  of  a  millenium. 
To  him  who  loves  his  ease,  and  fears  a  battle 
for  the  truth,  its  signs  are  discouraging ;  but  full 
of  promise,  bright  promise  to  the  man  who  loves 
best  the  blessings  acquired  by  his  own  labor.  A 
prize  is  set  before  the  race,  to  be  run  for,  but '  not 
without  heat  and  dust.'  May  Gocl  give  us  strength 
to  '  endure  unto  the  end.' 

'A  thousand  cheerful  omens  give 
Hope  of  yet  happier  days,  whose  dawn  is  nigh. 
He  who  has  tamed  the  elements,  shall  not  live 
The  slave  of  his  own  passions  ;  he  whose  eye 
Unwinds  the  eternal  dances  of  the  sky, 
And  in  the  abyss  of  brightness  dares  to  span 
The  sun's  broad  circle,  rising  yet  more  high, 
In  God's  magnificent  works  his  will  shall  scan, 
And  love  and  peace  shall  make  their  paradise  with  man.' 


ANTHROPON. 


BY    THOAIAS    L .    HARRIS. 

'  I'HK  central  figure  of  this  vast  wonder-Work  of  creation,  around  which  all 
other  entities  and  seemings  cluster  and  revolve,  is  MAX.*        Horace  Greetey* 

I. 

THIS  winged  globe,  so  Wonderful  in  fashion, 

By  MAX,  the  maker  and  the  king,  is  trod: 
Man,  glowing  flame  of  life,  thought,  feeling,  passion; 

Immortal,  infinite,  like  nought  but  God ! 
Man,  reigning  o'er  creation,  and  compelling 

Storm,  lightning,  ocean,  to  obey  his  mil ". 
Alone  and  naked  with  ELOHIM  dwelling, 

WeaA'ing  full  glory  out  of  darkest  ill : 
Man,  gazing  on  the  birth  of  vanished  ages ; 

Chaos  below,  the  quickening  WORD  above: 
Man,  reading  in  the  Future's  burning  pages 

The  perfect  harmony,  the  reign  of  LOVE. 
Man,  lifting  soul  in  faith  and  adoration, 

Through  want  and  anguish  to  the  HOLT  ONE, 
Then  thrilling  earth  with  words  of  inspiration,  — 

Transfigured  Seer !  like  Uriel  in  the  sun : 
Man,  mighty  heart,  pulsating  with  aifection, 

Panting  for  God, '  deep  calling  unto  deep : ' 
Man,  drawing  near,  through  life,  death,  resurrection, 

The  Throne  the  Angels  of  the  Presence  keep. 
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ii. 


Eden,  with  purpled  skies  and  amaranth  bowers, 

"Was  but  the  cradle  of  his  wakening  life ; 
Elysium  emblems,  with  its  crowns  and  flowers, 

The  hopes  and  joys  that  in  the  soul  are  rife : 
Cathedral,  statue,  pyramid,  and  column, 

Are  human  thoughts  transmuted  into  stone : 
Duty  and  destiny  are  voices  solemn 

Of  high  realities  by  spirit  known : 
Union,  endurance,  faithfulness,  progression) 

Are  laws  of  being  glorifying  all : 
And  youth  and  age,  and  outward  wealth  and  station, 

But  shifting  waves  that  'neath  us  rise  and  fall. 
Labor  wins  grandeur,  virtue  perfect  beauty ; 

In  Love,  as  in  the  life  of  God  we  live : 
Our  battling  Nature's  last,  sublimest  duty 

Shone  from  the  cross,  and  ended  with  '  forgive.1 
Man  hath  within  himself  a  boundless  heaven : 

Mirrored  in  one  brief  thought  long  ages  shine 1 
He  bows  alone  where  burn  the  mystic  seven ; 

Too  infinite  to  seek  a  lower  shrine ! 


in. 


The  same  vast  thought  heaves  like  a  sunlit  ocean 

"Within  the  Saxon  and  the  Indian  soul ; 
The  same  dear  hope  and  rapturous  emotion 

The  Grecian  and  Italian  breast  control. 
In  every  clime  Love  weaves  its  sweet  surprises  ; 

Heart  seeking  heart  o'erleaps  earth's  narrow  bars. 
And  Mind,  with  awful  brow  serene,  arises 

Above  the  glory  of  the  eternal  stars. 
The  Martyr  dies,  and  thronging  generations 
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Baptize  Ms  hallowed  dust  with  grateful  tears ; 
The  Poet  sings,  the  listening  raptured  nations 

Roll  on  the  anthem-peal  through  endless  years ; 
The  Teacher  comes  ;  to  all  his  holy  mission ; 

All  climes  his  life,  his  prayer  and  words  repeat : 
Unlearned  and  wise  hoth  seek  the  light  elysian, 

And  cluster,  hand  in  hand,  at  Jesus'  feet ; 
The  sceptred  king  in  reverence  bows  and  falters 

Where  Genius,  poor,  its  wondrous  life  began : 
Earth  offers  worship  at  her  thousand  altars 

To  the  DIVINITY  revealed  in  MAX. 

IV. 

Whether  the  wreath  of  gold  or  thorns  hath  crowned  him, 

The  purple  robe  or  tatters  to  him  cling, 
The  palace  or  the  dungeon  gloom  surround  him. 

The  same  celestial  nature  dwells  within. 
Philosophy's  calm  voice.  Religion's  moral, 

But  fan  and  quicken  the  far  streaming  fire ; 
And  where  lean  Hunger  and  red  Murder  quarrel, 

Though  darkened,  smothered,  it  may  not  expire. 
One  touch  may  make  the  hardest  heart  a  fountain 

Of  love,  and  tenderness,  and  faith,  and  song ; 
He  who  stood  loftiest  on  Truth's  holy  mountain 

Felt  the  great  brotherhood  most  full  and  strong. 
The  puny  babe  the  breasts  of  Famine  cherish, 

Prophet,  Philosopher,  or  Bard  may  be ; 
The  poor  who  by  the  way-side  fall  and  perish, 

Soar  star- plumed  angels  in  Eternity. 
All  in  the  tomb  cast  off  the  sin  and  sadness : 

All  in  the  same  ideal  grandeur  rise : 
All,  throned  in  Christ-like  glory,  seraph  gladness, 

Smile  back  the  rapture  of  the  FATHER'S  eyes ! 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


VINETA. 


(  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  WILHELM  MULLEK.  ) 


BY  HISS  S.  C.  EDGAETON. 


FROM  the  ocean's  deep  and  dark  foundations, 
Faint  and  dull  the  bells  of  evening  ring, 

And  to  us  mysterious  revelations 

Of  the  grand  old  wonder-city  *  bring. 


Where  the  green  sea  in  its  caverns  darkles, 
Still  the  sunken  battlements  remain, 

Gleaming  o'er  the  waves,  like  golden  sparkles 
On  the  reflex  of  a  mirror  seen. 

There  the  seaman,  who  the  enchanting  glitter 
Once  at  sunset  on  the  red  waves  met, 

'Mid  the  cliffs  retained  by  some  strange  fetter, 
Tracks  the  self-same  round  of  waters  yet ! 


*  Mahabalipur,  or  the  city  of  Baly,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  Ages  after, 
it  is  said,  its  towers  and  battlements  were  seen  above  the  surface  ;  and  being 
plated  with  copper,  they  shone  with  dazzling  splendor  in  the  beams  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sun.  There  is  a  magnificent  description  of  this  submarine 
city,  in  Southey's  '  Curse  of  Keharna'—  both  as  it  appeared  above  and  beneath 
the  sea.  TKANSLATOK. 
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From  my  heart's  own  deep  and  dark  foundations, 
Faint  and  dull,  like  bells,  low  voices  ring ; 

All,  to  me  what  wondrous  revelations 
Of  its  early  perished  love  they  bring ! 


Where  the  deep  sea  of  my  spirit  darkles, 
Ruins  of  that  beauteous  world  remain ; 

Like  the  glow  of  Heaven's  bright,  golden  sparkles 
In  the  mirror  of  my  dreams  oft  seen ! 


Then  I  fain  would  plunge  the  great  deep  under ; 

Sunk  'neath  the  reflex  gladly  would  I  be ! 
To  that  olden  city,  world  of  wonder, 

Harkj  the  voice  of  angels  calling  me ! 


THE  FORGOTTEN. 


BY   MRS.  N.  T.   MUNEOE. 


THERE  is  an  instance  recorded  of  a  female  who  had  reached  the  age  of  one 
hundred  years.  All  her  family  having  successively  been  conveyed  to  the  tomb, 
she  labored  under  the  idea  that  God  had  forgotten  to  call  her  out  of  the  world. 


FORGOTTEN  by  my  God !  what  have  I  done, 
That  his  kind  angel  thus  should  pass  me  by  ? 

The  sands  of  threescore  years  were  long  since  run ; 
I  live  but  with  one  hope  —  the  hope  to  die ! 

O  !  if  long  years  ago  I  could  have  died, 

Friends  would  have  watched  my  dying  couch  beside. 


Now  there  is  none  to  mourn ;  I  have  outlived 
All  who  have  loved  me,  all  whom  I  have  loved : 

I  have  grown  old,  so  old  I  have  survived 
All  love  and  joy,  and  sadly  have  I  proved 

That  I  have  lived  too  long.    Life's  ties  are  riven  - 

I  have  no  place  on  earth,  and  none  in  heaven ! 


Better  it  is  to  die  in  life's  first  dawn, 

An  infant  in  its  mother's  arms.    Kind  hands 
smooth  its  couch,  and  deck  its  little  form 
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"With  pale  spring  flowers ;  and  to  the  angel  bands 
A  seraph  will  be  given.    Better  to  die 
Too  soon,  than  to  be  passed  forgotten  by. 

Better  to  die  in  youth  or  manhood's  prime ; 

For  then  kind  friends  will  mourn,  tears  will  be  shed, 
And  requiems  will  be  sung :  and  for  a  time 

At  least,  some  loA^ing  hearts  will  mourn  the  dead. 
Their  summons  reached  them  in  this  lower  sphere : 
Joy  that  they  were  not  left  forgotten  here. 

Better  to  die ;  e'en  though  the  joys  of  life 

Are  round  thee,  and  thy  heart  clings  close  to  earth. 

Better  to  die ;  e'en  though  the  din  and  strife 
Of  multitudes  is  music,  and  bright  mirth 

Wait  on  thy  steps.     Better  e'en  then  to  die, 

Than  to  be  passed,  like  me,  forgotten  by ! 


Forgotten  by  my  God !     And  shall  I  go 
Uncalled  into  his  presence  ?  shall  I  dare 

To  stand  before  his  awful  throne,  and  know 
I  am  unbidden,  and  a  stranger  there  ? 

Tather,  0  let  thy  pitying  angel  come, 

And  call  thy  long  forgotten  to  her  home ! 
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THE  ALABASTER  BOX  OF   OINTMENT. 


BT    C.    F.    LE    FEVKE. 


IT  is  recorded  in  that  book  which,  above  all 
others  has  an  imperative  claim  to  our  regard,  that 
as  our  good  Master  sat  at  meat  in  the  house  of 
one  of  the  Pharisees,  '  there  came  to  him  a  woman 
having  an  alabaster  box  of  very  precious  oint- 
ment, and  poured  it  on  his  head.'  This  instance 
of  regard  on  the  part  of  this  woman,  excited  the 
indignation  of  his  immediate  disciples.  To  them 
it  had  the  appearance  of  extravagance,  and  they 
hesitated  not  to  avow  their  disapprobation  by 
saying,  'to  what  purpose  is  this  waste,  for  this 
ointment  might  have  been  sold  for  much,  and 
given  to  the  poor.'  But  the  benevolent  being  on 
whom  this  mark  of  affection  had  been  bestowed, 
and  who  read  the  motive  which  had  produced  the 
act,  was  pleased  to  advocate  her  cause.  He  com- 
mended her  for  the  good  work  that  she  had  done. 
He  intimated  that  this  exhibition  of  kindness  was 
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not  misplaced;  that  it  need  not  interfere  with 
their  charity  for  the  poor,  i  who  were  always  with 
them/  and  finally  remarked  that  l  wherever  this 
gospel  shall  be  preached,  there  also  that  which 
she  hath  done  shall  be  told  as  a  memorial  of  her." 
It  has  been  told.  It  has  come  down  to  us  in  that 
same  record  which  brings  '  life  and  immortality  to 
light/  This  simple  token  of  the  heart's  devotion 
has  maintained  its  place  among  the  most  stupendous 
events  that  any  history  has  ever  recorded ;  it  is 
found  united  with  the  life,  ministry,  suffering,  and 
glorification  of  the  most  august  being,  with  which 
heaven  has  ever  blest  mankind.  Ages  and  centuries 
have  rolled  away,  but  the  fragrance  of  that 
ointment  is  not  impaired.  It  is  still  a  sweet- 
smelling  savor ;  and  this  action  shall  still  pass 
down  to  future  ages,  and  stand  out  as  a  bright 
memorial  of  that  woman's  reverential  devotion 
and  pious  love. 

The  moral  which  this  incident  unfolds  will  tend 
to  correct  a  very  common,  and,  I  fear,  growing 
error.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  large 
number  in  the  community,  that  nothing  is  worthy 
of  being  promoted  and  encouraged  which  is  not 
strictly  useful,  by  which  word  utilitarians  mean 
what  is  imperiously  necessary  and  profitable. 
Every  thing  that  does  not  bring  an  interest  in 
dollars  and  cents,  is  placed  to  the  account  of  ex- 
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travagance,  and  considered  as  a  waste  of  time  and 
means.  Is  any  thing  proposed  whose  only  object 
is  to  adorn  and  embellish  and  beautify,  we  are 
immediately  met  with  the  enquiry,  '  to  what  pur- 
pose is  this  waste  ? '  nor  will  the  superadded  con- 
sideration fail  of  being  enforced,  '  this  money  had 
better  be  given  to  the  poor.'  The  claims  of  the 
poor  are  imperative,  and  no  plan  that  wisdom  or 
benevolence  dictates  should  be  disregarded,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  amelioration  of  their  condi- 
tion. But  it  may  be  a  very  important  inquiry 
whether  the  adornments  and  elegancies  of  life  do 
tend  to  poverty.  Doctor  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in 
that  inimitable  work,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  has 
the  following  remark :  '  the  nakedness  of  the  indi- 
gent world  might  be  clothed  with  the  trimmings 
of  the  vain.'  But  it  is  still  a  question  which  is 
worth  considering,  whether  they  are  not  in  a  great 
measure  thus  supplied.  And  does  not  experience 
add  its  testimony  that  the  moral  health  of  the 
poor  is  better  consulted  while  they  ar,e  employed 
in  seemingly  trifling  and  useless  labor,  than  it 
would  be  by  clothing  and  feeding  them  in  a  state 
of  inactivity  ?  Nature  is  a  bountiful  mother,  and 
after  all  demands  for  the  actual  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  there  is  a  large  surplus  revenue 
to  be  devoted  to  purposes  of  taste  and  refinement. 
When  we  examine  the  character  and  constitu- 
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tion  of  man,  we  readily  perceive  that  he  has 
wants,  if  not  as  imperious,  yet  quite  as  desirable 
to  gratify  as  those  of  his  bodily  appetites.  The 
impulse  of  his  mind  to  secure  them  their  appro- 
priate food  is  as  constant  and  frequent  as  to  pro- 
vide nourishment  for  the  body.  Indeed,  it  is  by 
the  manifestation  of  this  mental  appetite  that  he 
stands  preeminent  above  other  animals.  He  oc- 
cupies a  station  far  above  the  vegetable  and  brute 
creation.  He  does  not  remain  stationary,  rooted 
to  one  spot,  and  there  await  the  rains  of  heaven 
to  nourish  him,  and  then,  like  the  plant,  having 
arrived  at  maturity,  hasten  to  decay,  and  finally 
enrich  by  its  remains  the  soil  which  he  had  served 
to  exhaust  in  his  growth.  Nor  must  men  be 
looked  upon  as  the  mere  brute,  who  has  no  other 
desires  than  to  be  fed  and  protected  from  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather.  He  is  of  another 
and  a  higher  order,  and  every  thing  which  tends 
to  lay  open  those  powers  which  are  folded  up  in 
him,  is  useful,  laudable,  right,  and  fitting.  The 
efforts  which  he  may  make  to  gratify  the  cravings 
of  his  mind,  are  as  legitimate  as  those  which  he 
employs  for  the  sustenance  of  the  body.  It  is, 
indeed,  this  development  of  the  more  noble  part 
of  man  that  constitutes  the  difference  between  the 
civilized  and  the  savage  man.  For  the  mere 
purposes  of  existence  the  son  of  the  forest  is  as 
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well  provided  for  as  the  citizen  of  the  most  pol- 
ished and  enlightened  community  ;  but  intellectual 
man  was  not  made  for  a  merely  vegetable  exist- 
ence. His  Maker  designed  him  for  higher  and 
better  things  than  merely  to  '  live  and  move  and 
have  a  being.'  He  constituted  him  a  ruler,  a  gov- 
ernor, a  lord  of  this  lower  world,  and  he  would  ill 
support  the  dignity  of  his  character,  or  answer 
the  end  of  his  bein<r,  if  he  did  not  exhibit  a  vast 

c> » 

superiority  over  the  beasts  that  perish,  or  even 
the  wild  men  of  the  woods. 

The  mere  utilitarian,  whose  ideas  go  not  beyond 
the  gratification  of  the  sensual  appetites,  would  lay 
an  insurmountable  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
mental  cultivation.  He  would  confine  man  to 
very  narrow  limits,  and  make  him  a  mere  piece  of 
machinery.  A  celebrated  ancient  painter  once 
exposed  one  of  his  masterpieces  to  public  criticism 
with  the  expressed  intention  of  rectifying  any 
imperfection  that  might  be  pointed  out.  A  shoe- 
maker having  discovered  in  the  make  of  the  shoe 
in  the  painting  some  thing  that  was  not  according 
to  art,  directed  the  attention  of  the  painter  to  the 
defect.  It  was,  accordingly,  remedied,  but,  em- 
boldened by  his  success,  he  now  criticised  other 
parts  of  the  portrait,  when  the  painter,  wearied  of 
his  fault-finding,  uttered  that  memorable  saying, 
1  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,'  —  let  not  the  cobbler  go 
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beyond  his  last.  This  saying  in  after  times  be- 
came a  proverb ;  but  its  application  has  not  been 
so  happy  as  in  the  first  instance.  The  moral 
which  in  after  times  it  has  been  adduced  to  convey, 
is,  that  if  a  man  undertakes  to  make  shoes,  let 
him  stop  there.  The  mind  that  is  satisfied  to  re- 
ceive this  as  a  wholesome  piece  of  advice  and  to 
act  in  accordance  with  its  dictates,  will  lose  at 
once  all  its  elasticity  and  power.  It  will  be  the 
blotting  out  of  the  best  part  of  his  nature.  This 
advice  would  be  very  suitable  to  a  mechanic  for 
the  construction  of  a  steam  engine,  if  it  were 
confined  to  the  action  of  the  engine  itself  or  to 
his  labors  in  that  particular  case,  but  it  would  be 
very  unwise  to  adopt  it  as  a  general  rule  of  action. 

There  is  no  need  in  becoming  a  mechanic,  that 
one  should  cease  to  be  a  man.  There  is  in  the 
word,  man,  an  assemblage  of  powers  that  the  great 
Maker  never  designed  to  be  cramped  up  in  the 
narrow  compass  of  a  piece  of  clockwork.  He 
who  reflects  'what  high,  capacious  powers  lie 
folded  up  in  man,'  should  blush  to  advocate  any 
opinions  whose  tendency  is  to  smother  the  inspi- 
rations of  the  Deity  which  cause  them  to  expand. 

The  objection  will  no  doubt  here  present  itself, 
that  if  cobblers  are  to  turn  philosophers  there  will 
be  no  shoes  made.  This,  however,  is  rather 
misapplying  than  meeting  the  argument  in  favor 
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of  mental  culture.  Because  a  man  makes  shoes, 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  he  should 
be  restricted  from  doing  any  thing  else  or  from 
improving  his  mind  as  opportunity  may  offer: 
and  because  a  man  has  made  acquisitions  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  it  is  not  any  more  to  be  inferred 
that  his  shoes  will  be  made  in  a  worse  style  than 
those  of  others  who  devote  their  spare  time  to 
ignoble  purposes.  Franklin  did  not  set  a  less 
number  of  types,  because  in  his  leisure  hours  he 
was  storing  his  mind  with  useful  learning ; 
Ferguson,  the  Scotch  astronomer,  threshed  as 
well  and  as  many  bundles  of  wheat  in  the  barn  as 
the  other  laborers  on  the  farm,  though  he  devoted 
many  hours  which  his  companions  lost  in  sleep  to 
his  sublime  studies.  Experience  has  pretty  well 
tested  the  fact  that  the  diligent  will  be  faithful  in 
their  labors  as  well  as  in  their  studies,  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  condition  more  favorable  for  the 
progress  of  science,  than  is  to  be  found  when  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  manual  labor  has  to  be  performed. 
The  very  breaking  off  from  intense  application 
enables  the  mind  to  return  to  its  darling  object 
with  renewed  vigor.  Besides  this,  in  most  kinds 
of  manual  labor,  there  is  so  little  effort  of  the 
mind  needed  for  the  performance  of  the  necessary 
task,  that  it  may  be  busy  with  its  favorite  pursuit. 
The  youthful  Bloomfield  while  hammering  on  his 
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lapstone  composed  his  artless  poem  on  the  seasons, 
and  Robert  Burns  at  the  toil  of  the  plough  sung 
i  his  native  wood-notes  wild.'  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  not  merely  injudicious  but  demoralizing 
to  straiten  the  mind  within  such  narrow  limits  as 
to  proscribe  its  going  abroad  in  search  of  objects 
of  natural  employment ;  for  as  it  is  in  its  nature 
active  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  one  routine, 
if  it  be  not  diverted  into  wholesome  and  profitable 
channels,  it  will  inevitably  slide  into  those  which 
are  corrupt  and  demoralizing.  He  who  is  happily 
impressed  with  the  opinion  that  he  may  take  a 
respectable  seat  alongside  of  the  worthy  and 
intelligent,  will  be  likely  to  escape  much  of  the 
corruption  of  the  age,  and  be  preserved  from  that 
grave  of  all  that  is  virtuous  and  of  good  report  — 
the  tavern. 

There  is  another  faculty  which  man  enjoys, 
and  which  as  much  distinguishes  him  from  other 
animals  as  his  reason,  and  that  is  his  perception 
of  the  beautiful.  His  Maker  has  given  him  an 
eye  to  discover  and  a  taste  to  appreciate  the 
beautiful.  Nor  is  this  gift  a  vain  one.  It  is  not 
to  be  smothered,  neglected,  or  despised,  because  it 
may  not  be  classed  with  the  necessary  and  useful. 
Wherever  man  is  distinguished  for  the  more 
lovely  virtues,  there  also  will  taste  shine  out  to 
grace  and  embellish  them.  Refinement  in  morals 
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and  refinement  in  mind  are  more  closely  allied 
than  may  at  first  sight  appear.     A  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  nature  will  have  a  tendency,  to  say 
the  least,  to  beget  a  love  for  the  pure  in  ethics. 
The  birds  of  the  same  tribe  all  construct  one 
kind  of  nests ;  beavers  construct  the  same  kind 
of  dams,  and  savages  build  one  kind  of  houses. 
But   cultivated   man   shows   the   versatility  and 
fecundity  of  his  mind  in  a  thousand  varied  and 
elegant  shapes.     It  is  the  influence  of  the  taste 
for   beauty   that   leads    to    such    an   infinity    of 
developments,  and   its   exhibition   in  all   around 
him  is  not  an  inapt  criterion  of  the  construction 
of  his  mind.     It  is  not  to  be  conceded  that  what 
are  called  mere  matters  of  taste  end  there.     Such 
is  not  the  case.    They  extend  their  influence  over 
the  whole  man ;  they  soften,  civilize,  and  humanize 
his  character.     The  traveler  in  a  foreign  country 
is  always  struck  with  this  fact.     He  can  trace 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  map  of  the  mind 
by  the  surface  of  the  country  through  which  he 
is   passing.      The   external   appearance   of    the 
peasant's  cottage  .will  be  a  pretty  good  indication 
of  what  kind  of  tenants  he  may  expect  to  find 
within.      A   rude   hut,  neglected   and   unembel- 
lished,  will  generally  be  the  abode  of  as  rude  and 
unpolished  an  owner.      Like  the  abode  of   the 
sluggard  in  the  nursery  hymn, 
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'  I  passed  by  his  garden,  and  saw  the  wild  briar, 
The  thorn  and  the  thistle  grew  broader  and  higher/ 

you  may  detect  in  the  grounds,  without  entering 
the  door,  that  you  are  in  the  domains  of  the 
slothful  and  idle.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  find 
the  cottage  adorned  with  external  appendages, 
however  homely  it  may  otherwise  be,  you  will 
have  some  reasonable  ground  for  expecting  that 
it  contains  at  least  one  gentle,  courteous,  and 
graceful  inmate.  Where  the  hand  has  been  busy 
to  grace  and  decorate,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  mind  has  been  the  moving  principle  by  which 
that  hand  has  been  directed. 

This  country,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other, 
may  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  if  we  confine 
our  observations  to  the  new  settlements.  The 
denizen  of  the  forest  must  attend  to  his  more 
imperious  calls,  before  he  can  expend  any  thing 
in  mere  matters  of  taste ;  and  hence  you  may 
meet  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  in  the  rough  log 
cabin,  surrounded  by  its  still  rougher  slashed 
fence,  individuals  of  highly  cultivated  minds  and 
polished  manners.  But  this  country  for  many 
years  to  come  will  bid  defiance  to  all  common  or 
general  rules.  It  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
nations,  and  can  only  be  measured  by  a  standard 
of  its  own.  But  where  cultivation  has  laid  her 
plastic  hand,  commerce  unfolded  her  stores,  and 
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population,  instead  of  being  sparsely  scattered, 
has  become  compact,  there  the  rule  still  holds 
good,  and  where  the  most  taste  is  exhibited  round 
the  domicil,  the  most  politeness  and  refinement 
will  be  likely  to  reign  within.  I  should  argue 
more  favorably  of  that  man's  mind,  whose  plot  of 
ground  in  front  of  his  house  was  adorned  with 
flowers  tastefully  arranged,  than  if  it  were  merely 
a  potato  patch,  or  left  altogether  in  a  rough  and 
uncared-for  state.  I  should  expect  in  the  one 
case  to  meet  in  the  owner  an  individual  exhibiting 
the  most  pleasing  aspect  that  humanity  can  assume, 
while  in  the  other,  I  should  not  be  surprised  in 
seeing,  if  not  absolutely  a  churl,  yet  a  sordid  and 
selfish  man.  In  ten  cases  in  the  hundred  I  might  be 
deceived,  but  in  the  other  ninety  I  should  be  right. 
Let  it  not,  then,  be  supposed,  that  by  devoting 
time,  talents,  or  labor,  to  the  elegancies  of  life, 
we  are  lavish  of  our  gifts,  or  that  we  are  making 
a  waste.  It  is  not  so :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
most  profitable  investment.  We  are  cultivating 
our  finest  faculties,  and  rendering  life  not  merely 
useful,  but  lovely,  agreeable,  amiable,  and  happy. 
Taste  is  the  garniture  of  the  dishes  which  nature 
spreads  in  her  common  feast.  It  is  the  mingling 
of  the  flowers  with  the  fruits,  that  we  may  delight 
and  gratify  the  eye  at  the  same  time  that  we  re- 
gale the  taste. 
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Nature  in  her  silent  but  forcible  teachings  af- 
fords no  countenance  to  the  gross  and  illiberal 
sentiment  that  would  restrict  human  industry  and 
mental  effort  to  the  procuring  of  that  only  which 
is  indispensably  necessary.  She  is  not  only  boun- 
tiful in  her  supplies,  but  beautiful  in  her  appear- 
ance. "Whoever  ranges  over  her  domains  with 
an  enquiring  eye,  is  met  with  a  refutation  of  this 
narrow  doctrine  at  every  step  which  he  takes. 
She  speaks  to  us  '  as  one  having  authority,'  and 
so  imperious  is  her  voice,  that  no  one,  however 
low  or  sordid  he  may  be,  ever  thinks  of  calling 
into  question  the  utility  of  her  productions.  When 
the  eye  rests  on  the  lily  of  the  field,  in  its  robe  of 
more  than  regal  splendor,  or  when  it  is  charmed 
with  the  unfolding  of  the  crimson  and  velvet 
dahlia,  or  when  it  gazes  in  admiration  on  the  rich 
drapery  of  the  clouds  at  the  rising  and  setting 
sun,  there  is  no  pause  to  enquire,  '  to  what  pur- 
pose is  all  this  waste  ? '  The  beauty  of  the  dis- 
play is  an  ample  return  for  the  colors  so  profusely 
lavished.  We  gaze  on  the  beautiful  panorama 
till  our  minds  are  led  to  a  contemplation  of  the 
character  of  Him  who  laid  these  colors  on,  and, 
as  delight  warms  into  devotion,  we  exclaim  in 
rapture,  '  how  great  is  his  goodness,  and  how  great 
is  his  beauty.' 

It  is  marvelously  strange  that  religion  should 
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liave  been  so  distorted  as  to  be  made  the  minister 
of  the  absurd  sentiment  that  the  path  of  safety 
lies  in  the  denial  of  those  refined  enjoyments  and 
elegant  pleasures  which  adorn  and  beautify  life. 
Because  in  an  age  of  persecution  and  trial  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross  found  it  necessary  to  be  con- 
tinually with  their  arms  in  their  hands ;  because 
as  the  followers  of  a  despised  and  injured  master 
they  found  it  due  to  their  personal  safety  to  be 
ever  on  the  alert,  the  ill-judging  and  indiscrimi- 
nating  have  seen  in  this  fact  an  occasion  for  incul- 
cating their  rigid  and  unauthorized  constructions. 
They  would  keep  man  constantly  in  the  ranks, 
and  repress  every  expression  of  joy  and  hilarity. 
This  kind  of  training  may  make  ascetics  or  gloomy 
bigots,  but  it  illy  answers  the  purpose  of  rendering 
men  gentle  and  humane,  affable  and  affectionate. 
Those  who  have  submitted  to  this  kind  of  disci- 
pline, and  carry  out  its  spirit  in  their  daily  walk, 
give  a  melancholy  proof  of  its  influence,  and  show 
how  unamiable  false  estimates  of  religion  may 
make  men.  These  old  monkish  superstitions  are 
much  better  adapted  to  fit  men  for  the  recesses  of 
the  cloister,  than  for  '  the  busy  haunts  of  men.' 
The  kindlier  and  gentler  social  feelings  wither 
beneath  the  frown  of  him  who  has  no  perception 
of  the  beautiful  and  lovely.  Let  such  a  one  tarry 
in  the  wilderness,  for  that  is  the  soil  most  conge- 
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nial  to  such  a  spirit.  Let  him  rather  dwell  alone 
in  the  desert,  than  by  intruding  himself  in  scenes 
of  joy  and  happiness  cast  a  blight  around  him. 

It  is,  however,  doing  great  violence  as  well  as 
injustice  to  religion,  and  especially  such  a  religion 
as  the  gracious  gospel  of  our  master  inculcates,  to 
make  it  answerable  for  such  repulsive  eccentric- 
ities. There  is  nothing  in  the  code  of  its  morality 
to  dictate  to  man  in  trifles,  but  it  leaves  him  to 
select  for  himself  the  path  which  he  finds  most 
conducive  to  his  peace,  comfort,  and  enjoyment. 
Its  aims  are  much  higher  and  much  holier.  If  it 
produces  purity  of  heart,  holiness  of  life,  fervency 
of  devotion,  it  has  then  accomplished  its  legitimate 
objects.  It  has  erected  its  kingdom  in  our  hearts, 
and  the  liberality  of  its  government  will  not 
interfere  with  our  following  the  particular  bias  of 
our  inclination,  provided  always  that  it  does  not 
encroach  on  any  absolute  duties.  As  the  service 
of  our  Maker  is  a  '  reasonable  service,'  so  is  the 
religion  of  his  Son  one  of  'perfect  liberty/ 
inasmuch  as  it  denies  us  nothing  but  what  is  in 
itself  hurtful  or  destructive  to  our  happiness.  It 
was  declared  in  the  day  of  its  first  introduction  as 
supplying  a  more  efficient  principle  of  action  than 
could  be  found  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  or  in 
the  austerities  of  the  strictest  sects  ;  and  they 
who  see  in  it  a  rule  for  mortification  and  self- 
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debasement,  have  lost  sight  of  the  freedom  of  the 
spirit  and  are  still  attached  to  the  letter  of  the 
law.  They  are  reverting  to  worse  than  a  state  of 
Judaism,  and  the  free  man  of  the  gospel  becomes 
again  entangled  in  the  yoke  of  legal  bondage. 

Iii  the  light  of  the  subject  thus  unfolded,  there 
is  an  admonition  not  merely  to  attend  to  the 
useful,  but  to  cultivate  the  agreeable.  It  may  not 
at  first  sight  strike  the  superficial  observer  how 
much  enjoyment  and  happiness  are  concentrated 
in  an  attention  to  the  graces,  by  which,  I  do  not 
mean  that  studied  bow  which  is  learnt  from  the 
dancing-master,  and  mostly  very  awkwardly 
performed,  but  those  graces  which  flow  from  a 
desire  to  confer  pleasure  by  being  ourself  pleasing. 
If  we  would  estimate  the  amount,  we  have  only 
to  contrast  the  character  of  the  amiable  with  that 
of  the  unamiable.  What  unhappiness  and  pain 
do  the  latter  produce  on  all  with  whom  they  stand 
associated !  It  would  be  difficult  to  compute  the 
amount,  for  their  every  action  tends  rather  to  give 
pain  than  to  confer  pleasure.  What  a  blight  does 
it  bring  into  the  family  circle,  especially  where  it 
is  coupled  with  authority  !  A  surly,  fretful,  or 
peevish  disposition  in  either  parent  mars  the 
harmony  of  any  family.  Indeed  it  is  often  more 
fatal  to  peace  and  happiness  than  more  positive 
vices.  These  may  wound  and  cause  a  more 
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violent  pain,  but  the  duration  will  be  shorter.  The 
wound  by  emollient  applications  will  soon  heal  up. 
But  it  is  not  thus  with  the  unamiable,  discontented, 
and  morose.  They  are  like  an  open  sore,  a 
constant  source  of  disquietude.  They  render 
barren  and  arid  the  soil  on  which  they  tread,  and 
no  flowers  can  spring  up  where  their  footsteps  are 
planted. 

A  due  regard  to  the  courtesies  of  life  appears 
to  be  a  duty  of  more  than  human  obligation.  The 
graces  exhibited  in  the  intercourse  of  life  are  but 
modifications  of  that  '  love  which  is  the  fulfilling 

o 

of  the  law.'  He  who  is  careless  and  heedless  of 
another's  feelings,  stands  condemned  for  his 
boorishness,  not  only  in  the  estimation  of  the 
intelligent  and  well  educated,  but  in  the  eye  of 
that  commandment  which  prescribes  a  very 
different  rule  as  the  standard  of  human  actions. 
It  is  not  only  things  that  are  '  virtuous  and  of  good 
report,'  to  which  we  should  give  heed,  but  we  are 
told  also  to  think  on  things  that  are  'lovely.' 

When,  then,  we  bring  the  alabaster  box  of 
precious  ointment  to  pour  on  the  head  of  our 
master,  or  to  drop  the  metaphor,  when  we  cultivate 
in  our  disposition  and  conduct  those  lovely  graces 
which  so  eminently  shone  forth  in  him,  who  was 
an  example  that  we  should  follow  in  his  steps,  we 
are  not  to  be  accused  of  waste,  neither  shall  our 
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labor  be  in  vain.  We  are  doing  a  good  work ; 
and  if  our  name,  unlike  that  of  the  amiable  woman 
to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  shall  not  be 
recorded  wherever  the  gospel  is  preached,  still  it 
will  not  be  despised  or  forgotten.  It  will  bless 
those  with  whom  we  are  connected  while  we  live, 
and  our  memory  shall  be  embalmed  in  many  a 
surviving  bosom. 
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MIDNIGHT  IN  THE  CITY. 


BY   D.    H.   JAQUES. 

THE  solemn  midnight  now,  day's  tones  of  discord  hushing, 

In  trailing  robes  of  woven  darkness  comes, 
And  silence  reigns  where  late  in  gladness  gushing, 

The  song  and  shout  went  up  from  happy  homes. 
The  far-off  stars  their  everlasting  watch  are  keeping, 

As  sentries,  on  the  sapphire  walls  of  heaven ; 
Earth's  millions  'neath  their  guardian  care  are  sleeping, 

Steeped  in  the  only  Lethean  fountain  given. 

A  few  hrief  hours  ago,  and  crowds  were  thronging 

The  busy  marts  where  Mammon's  altars  stand, 
Seeking  vfithgold  to  satisfy  that  longing  — 

That  undefined  desire  —  the  soul's  demand ; 
And  forms  of  youthful  grace  and  maiden  beauty, 

Passed,  like  bright  visions,  through  the  ciwvded  street, 
Some  with  true  hearts  to  holy  works  of  duty, 

And  some  in  fashion's  gay  saloons  to  meet. 

The  weary  sons  of  toil,  their  cares  forgetting, 
Sleep  now ;  and  those  in  bitter  grief  who  wept, 

And  wasted  day's  bright  hours  in  vain  regretting, 
In  sweet  oblivion's  voiceless  halls  are  kept. 
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The  starlight  falls  alike  on  cot  and  palace, 
Alike  on  dungeon  wall  and  gilded  dome, 

On  halls  where  beauty  drains  the  silver  chalice, 
On  dens  where  squalid  want  has  made  her  home. 


All  seem  to  rest  alike  in  peaceful  slumber. 

Lulled  by  soft  music  from  the  midnight  skies, 
But  ah !  full  many  now  the  tardy  minutes  number, 

Nor  close  for  once  in  sleep  their  aching  eyes. 
God  only  knoweth  all  of  pain  and  sorrow, 

The  darkness  kindly  veils  from  human  sight, 
God  only  knows  how  many,  ere  tomorrow, 

Shall  close  their  eyes  forever  to  the  light. 


In  dungeon  cell,  where  sunlight  never  shineth, 

Stretched  on  the  granite  floor  the  captive  lies ; 
For  home,  and  friends,  and  liberty  he  pineth ; 

He  may  not  gaze  upon  the  starlit  skies. 
To  some,  their  fitful  slumbers  rudely  breaking, 

Come  phantom-forms,  with  voices  of  the  past, 
Dark,  fearful  memories  in  their  souls  awaking, 

O'er  which  oblivion's  robes  may  not  be  cast. 


A  few  dim  lights  in  curtained  rooms  still  burning, 

Tell  tales  to  me  which  words  cannot  express  ; 
Of  weary  forms  in  restless  anguish  turning, 

Of  eyes  which  balmy  sleep  disdains  to  bless, 
Of  throbbing  hearts,  of  bosoms  wildly  swelling, 

Of  watchers  bending  o'er  the  unbreathing  clay, 
Weeping  for  those,  the  sunlight  of  their  dwelling, 

Who  in  untimely  night  have  passed  away. 
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Not  many  hours,  and  mom  with  rosy  fingers, 
Will  open  wide  the  golden  gates  of  day, 

And  every  star  which  then  in  heaven  lingers, 
Will  melt  in  soft,  ethereal  light  away : 

Well  if  we  then,  the  calls  of  dutv  heeding 

«/  o' 

Engage  in  life's  great  work  with  holy  zeal, 
Striving  to  staunch  of  broken  hearts  the  bleeding, 
Striving  the  wounded  and  the  crashed  to  heal. 


Thrice  blessed  evermore  is  he  who  beareth 

The  balm  of  kindness  to  the  aching  heart, 
Who  for  the  lowly  and  the  erring  careth, 

And  hope  and  comfort  strivetli  to  impart : 
Of  heaven,  and  God,  and  saving-mercy  telling, 

He  makes  the  lost  one's  heart  with  hope  to  swell ; 
Like  music  is  his  voice  in  sorrow's  dwelling, 

His  smile  like  sunshine  in  the  captive's  cell. 
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THE  RETROSPECT. 


BY    MISS     S.     C.    EDGARTON. 

YES,  we  are  very  old,  Johnny, 

Our  locks  are  white  and  thin ; 
We  've  walked  together,  hand  in  hand, 

Full  threescore  years  and  ten. 
We  have  no  worldly  gear,  Johnny, 

Our  hearth  is  dim  and  cold ; 
We  feel  a  stiffness  in  our  limbs  — 

We  feel  that  we  are  old ! 

But  let  us  warm  our  hearts,  Johnny, 

At  the  old  burning  shrines, 
And  open  up  a  store  of  gold 

From  Memory's  wondrous  mines ; 
Let 's  talk  of  good  old  times,  Johnny, 

When  life  and  love  were  young, 
And  gay  as  birds  our  bounding  hearts 

Within  our  bosoms  sung. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  glen,  Johnny, 
And  the  little  gushing  brook — 

Of  the  birds  upon  the  hazel  copse, 
And  violets  in  the  nook. 
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I  am  thinking  how  we  met,  Johnny, 
Upon  the  little  bridge ; 

You  had  a  garland  on  your  arm 
Of  flag-flowers  and  of  sedge. 


Yon  placed  it  in  my  hand,  Johnny, 

And  held  my  hand  in  yours ; 
You  only  thought  of  that,  Johnny, 

But  talked  about  the  flowers. 
"We  lingered  long  alone,  Johnny, 

Above  that  shaded  stream ; 
We  stood  as  though  we  were  entranced 

In  some  delicious  dream. 


It  was  not  all  a  dream,  Johnny, 

The  love  we  thought  of  then, 
For  it  hath  been  our  life  and  light 

For  threescore  years  and  ten. 
But  ah !  we  dared  not  speak  it, 

Tho'  it  lit  our  cheeks  and  eyes ; 
So  we  talked  about  the  news,  Johnny, 

The  weather,  and  the  skies. 


At  last  I  said  '  good  night,'  Johnny, 

And  turned  to  cross  the  bridge, 
Still  holding  in  my  trembling  hand 

The  pretty  wreath  of  sedge. 
But  you  came  on  behind,  Johnny, 

And  drew  my  arm  in  yours, 
And  said,  '  you  must  not  go  alone 

Across  the  ban-en  moors.' 
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O,  had  they  been  all  flowers,  Johnny, 

And  full  of  singing  birds, 
They  could  not  have  seemed  fairer 

Than  when  listening  to  those  words ! 
The  new  moon  shone  above,  Johnny, 

The  sun  was  nearly  set, 
The  grass  that  crisped  beneath  our  feet 

The  dew  had  slightly  wet. 


One  robin,  late  abroad,  Johnny, 

Was  winging  to  its  nest ; 
I  seem  to  see  it  now,  Johnny, 

The  sunshine  on  its  breast. 
You  put  your  arm  around  me, 

You  clasped  my  hand  in  yours, 
You  said, '  so  let  me  guard  you 

Across  these  lonely  moors.' 


At  length  we  reached  the  field,  Johnny, 

In  sight  of  father's  door ; 
We  felt  that  we  must  part  here ; 

Our  eyes  were  running  o'er. 
You  saw  the  tears  in  mine,  Johnny, 

I  saw  the  tears  in  yours ; 
'  You  Ve  been  a  faithful  guard,  Johnny,' 

I  said,  '  across  the  moors.' 


Then  you  broke  forth  in  a  gush,  Johnny, 

Of  pure  and  honest  love, 
While  the  moon  looked  down  upon  you 

From  her  holy  throne  above. 
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And  you  said,  '  we  need  a  guide,  Ellen, 
To  lead  us  o'er  Life's  moors  5 

I  've  chosen  you  for  mine,  Ellen, 
O,  would  that  I  were  yours  ! ' 

We  parted  with  a  kiss,  Johnny, 

The  first,  but  not  the  last ; 
I  feel  the  rapture  of  it  yet, 

Tho'  threescore  years  have  passed ! 
And  you  kissed  my  golden  curls,  Johnny, 

That  now  are  silvery  gray, 
And  whispered,  '  we  are  one,  Ellen, 

Until  our  dying  day  ! ' 

That  dying  day  is  near,  Johnny, 

But  we  are  not  dismayed ; 
We  have  but  one  dark  moor  to  cross, 

Why  need  we  be  afraid  ? 
We  've  had  a  hard  Life's  row,  Johnny, 

But  the  shore  is  near  at  hand ; 
0,  sweet  the  rest  that  waits  us  now 

In  Love's  own  Holy  Land ! 

Cheer  up,  and  take  thy  staff,  Johnny, 

The  good,  stout  staff  of  faith ; 
It  will  aid  thy  trembling  footsteps 

Adown  the  vale  of  death. 
We  're  very  poor  and  cold,  Johnny, 

But  God  is  rich  in  love ; 
He  '11  give  us  food  and  raiment 

In  His  blessed  House  above  ! 


•  -'•"""  ff 
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THE  SPRING  OF  THE  VALLEY. 


BY    MISS     S.     C.    EDGAETON. 


•HERE,  also,  was  a  weary  traveler,  a  well,  a  young  maiden  who  came  with  a 
pitcher  to  draw  water,  and  who  gave  the  traveler  to  drink.'  Jliss  Bremer. 


IT  was  near  the  close  of  a  hot  summer  afternoon 
that  a  lumbering  stage-coach  drove  up  to  the 
door  of  a  small  inn,  where  a  boy  stood  drawing 
water  for  the  horses. 

One  traveler  alone  alighted.  Two  large  trunks 
were  deposited  on  the  door-step,  and  the  foaming 
horses  having  satisfied  their  thirst,  the  coach  again 
pursued  its  way.  The  traveler,  after  making 
arrangements  with  the  landlord  for  a  few  days' 
entertainment,  followed  him  up  the  staircase  to 
his  chamber.  When  left  alone,  he  proceeded  to 
refresh  himself  with  cold  water,  and  a  change  of 
linen ;  two  luxuries  which  the  hot  weather  and 
dusty  roads  rendered  more  than  usually  agreeable. 
He  then  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  remained 
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in  this  situation  till  the  tea-bell  summoned  him 
below. 

Frank  Leighton  had  been  for  many  years  a 
wanderer  and  resident  in  foreign  lands.  He  left 
his  native  village  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  with 
impaired  health,  injured  affections,  and  a  spirit 
weary  of  life.  Ten  years  had  elapsed,  and  though 
he  had  grown  wiser  in  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
he  was  still  an  invalid,  and,  as  far  as  his  natural 
benevolence  would  permit,  a  misanthrope.  In 
pleasure,  in  dissipation,  in  the  turmoil  of  crowds, 
he  had  sought  that  peace  of  mind  which  fled  from 
him  like  a  phantom,  and  which,  had  he  but  known 
it,  he  might  have  sought  far  more  successfully  in 
the  old  homestead  at  Clayton,  in  studying  to  sub- 
due his  passions,  and  in  submitting  his  heart  to  God. 

He  was  now  returning  to  that  long-deserted 
home.  He  journeyed  leisurely,  with  lingering, 
almost  reluctant  steps.  He  stopped  days  and 
weeks  at  cities  and  villages  by  the  way.  In  short, 
his  present  journey,  like  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
his  life,  was  without  aim,  enjoyment,  or  profit. 
He  was  returning  to  his  native  village,  not  because 
he  hoped  for  peace  or  happiness  there,  but  because 
he  could  not  find  it  elsewhere ;  and,  weary  of  the 
world,  he  fancied  there  might  be  rest  in  solitude. 

The  inn  where  he  now  stopped  was  only  a  day's 
journey  from  Clayton,  situated  in  a  country  but 
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little  settled,  and  commanding  a  delightful  view  of 
hills,  woodlands,  and  waters.  1 1  may  as  well  stop 
here  and  rest  a  few  days/  thought  Leighton.  1 1 
am  not  equal  to  answering  the  ten  thousand  inqui- 
ries of  old  neighbors  until  my  mind  and  body  are 
a  little  better  fortified.' 

The  tea-bell  rang,  and,  obeying  the  summons, 
he  sat  down  to  his  solitary  meal.  *  I  confine  my- 
self to  a  cup  of  weak  tea,  and  dry  toast,'  replied 
he,  to  the  numerous  offers  of  cake  and  sweetmeats 
from  the  hostess. 

'Ah  sir!  you  need  something  strengthening,' 
said  she,  with  a  compassionate  glance  at  his  pale, 
sunken  cheeks.  '  You  ought  to  go  to  the  Spring 
of  the  Valley ;  the  waters  are  very  nourishing.' 

( Pray,  where 's  that  ?  No,  no ;  I  detest  water- 
ing-places.' 

*  O  !  but  this  is  no  watering-place.  The  cattle 
never  go  there,  and  it  is  not  visited  by  many  peo- 
ple, being  situated  in  a  rather  w ild,  lonesome  place. 
But  they  say  the  Indians  make  great  use  of  the 
water  for  their  sick.' 

1  But  where  is  this  wonderful  spring  ? ' 

1  Only  a  mile  or  so,  through  the  woods.  There 's 
a  path  from  the  stile  yonder  straight  to  the  spring. 
'Tis  a  pleasant  walk,  if  you  are  equal  to  it-  -if 
not,  there  is  old  Spot  in  the  stable,  who  would 
carry  you  safely  on  his  back.' 
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Though  not  much  interested  in  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  this  last  of  ten  thousand  prescriptions 
which  had-  been  recommended  to  him,  there  was 
something  in  the  phrase,  'wild  and  lonesome 
place,'  that  answered  to  his  vague  desire  for  soli- 
tude and  nature.  He  left  his  tea  untasted,  and 
while  the  sun  was  near  its  setting,  crossed  the  stile 
into  the  woodland.  Its  light  fell  in  rich  crimson 
patches  upon  the  knolls  where  the  wild  flowers 
were  nodding,  and  upon  the  mossy  trunks  of  old 
trees  from  which  the  birds  were  pouring  their 
evening  songs. 

The  sights  and  sounds  of  this  beautiful  hour 
touched  his  spirit  with  gentle  influences.  The 
irritations  of  life  were  gradually  forgotten ;  and 
by  and  by,  visions  of  a  nobler  existence  passed 
through  his  soul,  making  for  a  moment  the  sorrows 
and  troubles  of  the  past  seem  to  him  like  a  dream. 

In  this  mood  he  wandered  on,  following  almost 
unconsciously  the  course  of  a  little  rivulet,  which 
drew  him  farther  and  farther  up  a  narrow  but  de- 
lightful ravine,  walled  in  by  precipitous  cliffs,  and 
full  of  tremulous  blossoms.  At  length  he  arrived 
at  the  source  of  the  stream  —  a  little  fountain, 
gushing  out  from  a  cloven  rock,  and  falling  into 
a  stone  basin,  whence  it  overflowed  upon  the  turf 
below.  Nothing  could  be  more  solitary,  or  more 
beautiful  than  this  little  valley.  Now  and  then  a 
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swallow  darting  out  from  its  nest  in  the  rocks,  or 
a  robin  hopping  from  twig  to  twig  of  some  shrub 
that  stood  en  crimsoned  by  the  setting  sun,  were 
the  only  signs  of  animate  life  around.  Leighton 
threw  himself  under  the  shade  of  a  few  hazels, 
and  fell  into  one  of  his  dreamy  moods,  letting 
Fancy  take  the  reins,  to  guide  him  whither  she 
listed. 

He  was  awakened  from  this  trance  by  a  low 
sweet  voice.  He  lifted  his  head,  and  was 
surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  young  girl,  who  stood 
filling  a  pitcher  at  the  fountain.  He  had  not 
heard  the  print  of  her  bare  feet  upon  the  soft 
grass.  '  Are  you  unwell,  sir  ? '  she  asked. 
i  Would  some  water  refresh  you  ? ' 

'  Thank  you,'  he  replied.  '  I  am  ill.  I  have 
been  waiting  here  for  the  angel  to  trouble  the 
pool.'  And  he  reached  forth  his  hand  for  the 
water.  The  young  girl  sprang  lightly  across  the 
little  stream,  with  her  dripping  pitcher,  and  stoop- 
ing over  him,  held  it  to  his  lips.  His  languor, 
though  real  enough,  was  used  as  a  ruse  to  bring 
the  maiden  near  him.  He  was  so  pale  and  thin, 
she  thought  him  really  as  helpless  as  he  seemed. 

'  The  fountain  is  very  sweet,'  he  said,  looking 
up  into  the  clear  depths  of  her  dark  blue  eyes. 

1  And  pure  too,'  she  answered.  '  It  has  great 
virtue  to  cure  ills.' 
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1  I  believe  it,'  he  replied,  still  gazing  into  those 
eyes,  of  whose  sweetness  and  virtue  he  was 
alone  thinking. 

'Are  you  too  ill  to  reach  your  home?'  she 
asked,  in  that  soft,  gentle  voice. 

1  My  home  is  many  miles  from  here  —  or  rather, 
my  native  village,  for  I  have  no  home,'  he  said. 

'  You  look  like  one  who  should  have  a  home/ 
she  rejoined.  'You  are  not  poor,  and  I  trust, 
not  wicked.' 

1  I  am  so  poor  as  to  have  no  friends,  and  so 
wicked  as  never  to  have  done  any  good.' 

i  God  can  judge  better  of  your  goodness  than 
even  yourself,  and  I  dare  believe  he  has  kept  a 
long  record  of  kind  and  virtuous  deeds  performed 
by  your  hand.  But  is  it  true  that  you  have 
neither  friends  nor  home  ?  you  are  young  to  be 
so  unfortunate.  Why,  I  think  if  I  had  no  friends, 
I  should  make  them  of  the  birds  and  flowers.  I 
have  a  thousand  such  already.' 

i  But  do  these  satisfy  your  heart  ?  could  you 
be  content  with  loving,  and  being  loved,  by  only 
these  ?  what  if  you  had  no  parents,  nor  brother, 
nor  sister  ? ' 

(I  have  none,'  was  the  simple,  but  touching 
reply. 

'  Alas !  we  may  clasp  hands  then,  in  sorrow  ! 
But  you  have  a  home  ? ' 
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1  Yes,  and  kind  old  grandparents,  whom  I  love 
best  of  any  thing  in  the  world.' 

i  I  am  glad  of  that,     I  wish  I  could  see  them.' 

'  Then  come  with  me.  'T  is  but  a  little  way. 
They  will  be  glad  to  do  any  thing  to  relieve  you.' 
She  innocently  held  out  her  hand  to  assist  him  to 
rise.  He  clasped  it,  if  not  as  artlessly,  at  least 
with  pardonable  emotion.  He  was  much  enchanted 
by  this  beautiful  vision,  which  seemed  to  have 
stolen  upon  him  from  some  Eden  of  innocence. 
The  sweet,  yet  thoughtful  face  of  his  young 
companion,  her  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  manner, 
conjoined  to  her  perfect  simplicity,  and  the  rustic 
picturesqueness  of  her  attire,  filled  him  with 
astonishment  and  delight.  It  seemed  that  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  the  early  time,  had  burst 
all  at  once  upon  his  world-worn,  jaded  heart. 

He  thought  he  had  never  seen  so  charming  a 
face  —  one  so  perfectly  frank  and  benevolent  in 
its  expression.  Her  language,  too,  was  refined 
and  womanly.  There  was  nothing  rustic  about 
her,  except  her  dress.  That  was  as  simple  and 
inartificial  as  any  thing  he  had  met  among  the 
peasantry  of  Europe.  Yet  it  became  her  well ! 
The  divinities  of  old  roamed  through  their  grottoes 
without  sandal  or  buskin ;  why  should  it  detract 
from  her  divinity  that  she  permitted  the  violets 
and  cowslips  to  kiss  her  snowy  ankles  and  rosy 
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feet  ?  '  She  is  a  riddle,'  thought  he,  i  and  one  that 
I  must  solve  ! ' 

After  leaving  the  glen,  and  passing  through  a 
narrow  skirt  of  woodland,  they  entered  a  beanfield, 
green  and  bloomy,  through  which  led  a  well- 
trodden  path.  On  emerging  from  this,  they  came 
upon  a  smooth  lawn,  at  the  upper  end  of  which, 
stood  a  low  black  farm-house,  with  a  grove  of 
maples  in  the  background.  There  was  still  a  line 
of  scarlet  along  the  west,  where  the  sun  had  gone 
to  rest,  and  the  moon  was  coming  up  over  the  hills 
of  the  east.  The  whip-poor-will  was  singing 
from  the  top  of  the  old  well-pole,  and  the  frogs 
were  piping  in  a  neighboring  marsh. 

4  There  is  grandfather,  now,  coming  out  to  meet 
me  ! '  She  pointed  to  a  man,  coming  down  the 
lawn,  tall,  erect,  and  bearing  bravely  the  burden 
of  sixty  winters. 

'Dear  Emma,'  he  said,  as  he  met  her,  'we 
were  growing  alarmed  about  you.' 

*  I  met  this  gentleman  at  the  spring,  sir.  He 
is  very  unwell,  and  is  a  stranger  in  this  country. 
So  I  asked  him  to  come  here.'  She  looked  up 
into  her  grandfather's  face  to  ask  if  she  had  done 
right,  He  answered  the  look  by  taking  Leighton's 
hand,  and  assuring  him  that  he  was  welcome  to 
their  humble  hospitality. 

'I  have  not  come,  sir,  with  the  intention  of 
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claiming  your  hospitality,'  replied  Leighton.  1 1 
have  comfortable  lodgings  at  the  inn  in  the  village 
yonder ;  but  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  your 
granddaughter  at  the  spring,  and  could  not  refuse 
the  kind  charities  she  offered  me.  To  speak  the 
truth,  sir,  I  was  anxious  to  continue  an  acquaint- 
ance so  pleasantly  begun,  and  to  see  those  dear 
grandparents  of  whom  she  spoke  so  affectionately/ 

'Are  you  stopping  in  this  place  to  try  the 
virtues  of  our  young  spring  ? '  inquired  the  old 
man. 

'I  am,'  replied  Leighton,  not  over-truly.  <I 
have  been  for  many  years  a  traveler  in  many 
countries,  vainly  seeking  health  and  happiness. 
Who  knows  but  I  may  find  some  of  their  golden 
sands  hidden  in  the  waters  of  your  valley  ? ' 

i  I  trust  you  may,  sir ;  I  trust  you  may.  But 
this  is  damp  air  for  a  sick  man ;  let  us  enter  the 
house.' 

The  grandmother  sat  knitting  near  an  open 
\rindow.  The  old  man's  arm-chair  stood  at  her 
side.  It  was  a  neat,  pleasant  room,  perfectly 
unadorned,  but  smiling  with  peace  and  comfort. 

'  Now  let  us  have  a  general  introduction,'  said 
the  grandfather,  as  he  led  the  stranger  into  the 
room.  '  My  name  is  Carleton  ;  this  is  my  wife  ; 
and  this  flower,'  taking  his  granddaughter's  hand, 
'is  Emma  Moreland.  Now  what,  sir,  shall  we 
call  our  guest  ? ' 
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'  Frank  Leighton,  if  you  please,'  replied  he, 
shaking  hands  heartily  all  round,  but  reserving 
the  longest  and  warmest  pressure  for  Emma. 

Before  Leighton  left  them  that  night,  which  he 
did  not  do  till  a  later  hour  than  their  usual  time 
of  retiring,  he  had  completed  an  important 
arrangement;  namely,  nothing  less  than  to  take 
up  his  summer  quarters  in  their  little  east  bed- 
room. He  disliked  the  bustle  of  an  inn ;  more- 
over, he  was  unable  to  walk  so  far  to  the  Spring ; 
and  it  was  wholly  to  derive  benefit  from  its  waters 
that  he  had  decided  to  stop  in  the  vicinity.  If 
Mr.  Carleton  could  give  him  a  small  room,  and 
allow  him  to  partake  of  their  usual  fare,  he  should 
be  extremely  grateful,  and  had  but  little  doubt  it 
would  result  in  his  perfect  restoration  to  health. 

These  requests  and  apologies  were  all  so 
reasonable,  his  simple-hearted  host  never  thought 
of  looking  for  any  thing  deeper.  He  never  even 
suspected  Emma's  sweet  smiles  and  bright  eyes 
had  any  agency  in  the  business.  Nor,  perhaps-, 
did  even  Leighton  suspect  it ;  still,  had  there  been 
only  the  old  people  there,  he  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  abiding  in  Guinea,  as  of  taking  up  his 
residence  in  a  retreat  so  homely. 

The  next  morning  Leighton  arrived  with  the 
two  large  trunks,  which  were  immediately  stowed 
away  in  one  corner  of  his  bedroom.  With  the 
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assistance  of  Emma,  he  soon  gave  this  apartment 
an  air  of  taste  and  comfort.  The  grandmother's 
little  round,  old-fashioned  tea-table,  was  spread 
near  the  window  to  contain  his  books.  The 
remainder  of  his  small,  but  choice  library,  occu- 
pied the  mantel-shelf,  and  the  top  of  the  bureau. 
The  window  had  neither  blind  nor  curtain,  but 
was  tastefully  shaded  by  scarlet  beans  and  morn- 
ing-glories, planted  and  trained  there  by  Emma. 
The  home-made  chamber-linen  was  of  the  purest 
white;  the  carpet  was  of  sober  hues,  in  which 
green,  that  favorite  color  for  sleeping-rooms, 
pleasingly  predominated.  There  were  no  flies 
buzzing  upon  the  window-panes  ;  all  was  quiet, 
sedate,  and  tranquilizing.  When  every  thing  was 
in  order,  Emma  immediately  withdrew,  and 
Leighton  sat  down  to  the  little  table,  and  indited 
the  following  epistle  to  a  friend  in  London  : 


DEAR  SEYMOUR: 

'  I  am  writing  to  you  from  a  little  hermitage  of 
a  place  ;  a  nameless  retreat  in  the  wild  lands  of  America. 
I  am  here  testing  the  virtues  of  a  mineral  spring  :  or  rather, 
I  may  say,  I  am  trying  what  nature  and  solitude  can  do  for 
1  a  mind  diseased.'  But  I  will  not  harp  upon  the  old  chord. 
If  I  am  miserable,  it  is  because  I  deserve  to  be  so,  and  in 
that  case  your  pity  cannot  relieve  me. 

'  My  home  is  in  a  small,  rustic,  but  not  comfortless  farm- 
house, where  I  rent  a  basement  bedroom,  a  three-legged 
table,  a  bureau,  a  chair,  and  a  bed.  My  host  is  an  elderly 
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man ;  of  the  most  simple  manners,  but  never  clownish,  or 
ill-bred.  He  was  in  early  life  the  pastor  of  a  small  church 
in  Canada,  but  venturing  to  promulgate  some  heretical 
views,  the  church  disfellowshiped  him,  and  sent  him  adrift. 
He  floated  down  into  the  States,  bought  him  a  small  farm, 
and  here  abides  in  a  happy  and  hale  old  age.  He  is  really 
a  man  of  original  talent  and  cultivated  mind.  His  wife  is 
a  kind-hearted  old  lady,  but  possessing  the  extremest 
rusticity  of  manners,  without  any  of  her  husband's  mental 
refinement.  They  had  a  daughter  who  married  very  young 
one  lieutenant  Moreland,  of  the  British  navy  ;  a  fellow  of 
splendid  abilities,  but  dissolute  habits,  who  left  her  a  few 
months  after  marriage,  and  fell  not  long  after  in  an 
engagement  at  sea.  The  young  Avidow,  broken-hearted, 
returned  to  her  father's  house,  where  she  soon  died,  leaving 
a  little  orphan  to  her  mother's  care. 

'  This  grandchild  is  now  a  girl  of  sixteen ;  very  singular, 
and  I  may  also  add,  very  interesting.  You  know  me  — 
that  I  am  no  carpet-knight — no  gallant  in  the  court  of  love  ; 
but  I  will  not  deny  that  this  sweet  child  has  touched  soft 
chords  on  the  harp  of  my  spirit,  If  I  were  younger,  and  had 
never  loved,  Emma  Moreland  would  win  my  heart.  As  it 
is,  she  can  only  be  to  me  a  beautiful  pastorale,  sung  by  the 
gondolier  Destiny,  who  rows  me  down  the  dark  lagune  of  life. 

'  I  have  a  few  books  here,  a  good  rifle,  a  fine  hunting-dog, 
plenty  of  tackle,  my  flute  ;  in  short,  Seymour,  I  have  every 
thing  to  make  me  happy  but  happiness  itself.  However, 
that  may  return  to  me  if  I  can  get  rid  of  this  accursed 
dyspepsy,  which  is  enough  to  blast  Paradise  itself.  The 
doctors  have  all  told  me  that  what  I  most  need  is  a  healthy 
excitement  of  the  spirits  ;  and  no  poor  stagnant  pool  ever 
tried  so  hard  to  get  into  a  boil  and  bubble  as  I  have  done  ; 
yet  here  I  am,  stagnant  and  black  as  ever ;  and  desolate  as 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  no  flower  or  bird  dares  approach. 
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'  Write  to  me,  Seymour.  Tho'  shut  out  from  the  world, 
I  wish  occasionally  to  catch  faint  murmurs  of  its  roaring 
tide,  and  like  a  sea-shell,  to  bear  the  moan  of  its  waters  in 
my  bosom.  Adieu.  Your  affectionate  hermit, 

'  FRANK  LEIGHTON.' 

For  a  while,  it  was  hunting  in  the  morning, 
trout-fishing  in  the  afternoon,  and  flute-playing  in 
the  evening,  with  reading  and  lounging  in  the 
intervals ;  but  at  last,  the  trout-fishing  was 
abandoned,  as  being  too  sedentary;  and  the 
afternoon  devoted  to  a  ramble  to  the  spring,  or  a 
hunt  in  the  strawberry  fields  with  Emma.  The 
flute-playing  was  continued  because  it  afforded 
Emma  so  much  delight ;  and  gradually  she  was 
won  to  join  him  with  her  voice,  which  was  an 
equal  delight  to  Frank.  At  first,  they  knew  no 
tune  in  common ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the 
flute  made  wonderful  proficiency  in  Emma's 
hymns,  nor  long  before  Emma's  voice  had  caught 
the  strains  of  '  the  Messenger  Bird,'  '  the  Irish 
Emigrant,'  and  sweet,  sweet  <  Bonny  Doon.' 

Frank  found  much  pleasure,  too,  in  narrating 
his  travels  to  Emma ;  describing  all  he  had  seen, 
enjoyed,  and  suffered  in  foreign  lands.  He  told 
her  of  the  beautiful  peasant-girls  of  Europe, 
whose  eyes  were  darker  than  the  purple  grapes 
they  bore  in  baskets  upon  their  heads ;  and  of 
courtly  ladies,  accomplished  in  all  the  elegant  arts 
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of  refined  society,  but  not  so  beautiful  to  him  as 
those  whom  nature  only,  and  humble  virtue,  had 
adorned.  He  found  out,  little  by  little,  that  Em- 
ma was  a  reader,  that  she  was  acquainted  with 
more  of  the  treasures  of  English  literature  than 
thousands  who  live  all  their  lives  where  the  facil- 
ities of  acquiring  such  knowledge  leave  them  no 
excuse  for  ignorance.  She  had  never  seen  any 
library  but  her  grandfather's,  and  a  few  volumes 
that  belonged  to  her  mother ;  but  she  had  studied 
these,  and  knew  all  they  contained. 

These  works  were  all  of  former  centuries,  for 
the  old  man  since  retiring  from  the  world  had  ta- 
ken little  interest  in  either  its  literary  or  political 
progress.  He  lived  in  the  past,  and  thought  all 
wisdom  belonged  to  it.  It  was  Frank's  privilege, 
therefore,  and  his  especial  delight,  to  introduce  to 
her  the  modern  bards,  or,  rather,  the  holiest  of 
them,  for  he  would  offer  nothing  impure  to  her 
sweet  and  delicate  spirit.  He  read  to  her  while 
she  sat  by  with  her  work.  At  first  she  used  to 
choose  her  grandmother's  side ;  but  the  old  lady, 
taking  little  interest  in  the  sentiments  of  the  poets, 
manifested  some  uneasiness  at  having  her  thoughts 
interrupted  by  their  jargon ;  and  so  Frank  the 
more  easily  enticed  Emma  to  remove  her  chair 
under  the  shade  of  the  old  oak  in  the  lawn,  while 
he  sat  on  the  grass  at  her  feet.  Sometimes  he 
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would  drop  his  book  suddenly,  and  commence  a 
conversation.  This  he  did  one  afternoon,  in  the 
following  manner. 

'  Who  have  been  your  associates,  Emma,  be- 
sides your  grandparents  ? ' 

'Only  Lucy  and  Edward  Foster  —  and  the 
trees  and  flowers,  and  the  little  spring,  and  grand- 
father's books,'  pursued  Emma,  laughing. 

'I  know  them  all  but  Lucy  and  Edward. 
Where  are  they  ?  ' 

1  In  the  village.  I  do  not  see  them  very  often. 
Edward  has  been  here  two  or  three  times  since 
you  came,  but  he  will  not  see  you.' 

'Why  not?' 

*  O,  he  is  a  little  bashful,  and  then  — '  she  hes- 
itated and  blushed. 

'  And  then  what  ? '  said  Frank,  a  little  curiously. 

*  He  does  not  like  to  have  you  here,  I  think.' 
'Why  not?   I  am  not  conscious  of  molesting 

him.' 

'  No  ;  but  he  imagines  —  I  do  n't  know  what. 
He  is  a  good  fellow  —  he  has  always  been  kind  to 
me,  and  he  is  afraid  —  he  is  afraid  —  I  don't 
know  what  he  is  afraid  of,  but  he  says  he  wishes 
you  were  farther  off  ? ' 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Edward  Foster,  but 
tell  him  I  am  well  contented  where  I  am.' 

'  0,  you  must  n't  be  angry  with  him.  He  does  n't 
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know  you,  and  can  have  no  ill  will  against  you  ; 
but  he  fancies  you  will  create  some  change  in 
ine,  and  that  I  may  think  less  of  my  old  friends.' 

'He  has  greater  confidence  in  my  power  to 
influence  you  than  I  have  myself  then/ 

i  But  I  am  sure  —  and  I  told  him  so  —  that  if 
you  do  effect  any  change  in  me,  it  will  be  for  the 
better,  and  that  you  will  never  wish  me  to  forget 
old  friends.' 

'  No,  cherish  them  all,  Emma,  for  they  have  all 
contributed  to  make  you  what  you  are.  I  would 
change  nothing  in  you ;  yet  if  I  could  assist  your 
mind  in  some  of  its  beautiful  developments,  that 
would  make  me  happy,  Emma.' 

'  How  dull  and  how  ignorant  I  must  seem  to 
you,  after  mingling  with  great  ladies  in  courts  and 
cities!  How  can  you  be  so  patient  with  my 
simplicity  ? ' 

1  It  is  precisely  because  you  are  simple  that  I 
am  patient  with  you.  I  ran  away  from  the  great 
ladies  of  courts  and  cities.  Their  artificial 
manners  and  worldly  spirits  disgusted  me.' 

4  But  all  great  ladies  are  not  artificial,  and 
worldly.  I  have  read  of  those  who  were  good 
and  innocent.' 

1  Ah,  Emma,  the  best  of  them  are  but  garden- 
roses,  pruned  and  trained.  Give  me  the  little 
sweet  wood-rose,  that  grows  in  the  graceful 
beauty  that  Nature  intends.' 
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'  Did  you  never  love  any  woman  ? '  said  Emma, 
fixing  on  his  face  her  large  eyes,  that  were  now 
'darker  than  the  ashbuds.'  This  question  was 
conceived  in  that  innocent  spirit,  which  dictated 
every  thing  she  said ;  but  it  embarrassed  Frank, 
noth  withstanding. 

1  Yes,  once,'  he  answered,  after  a  pause. 

4  And  she  was  good,  and  sweet,  and  unworldly  ?' 

1  If  she  had  been,  Emma,  I  should  have  been  a 
happier,  and  I  hope,  a  better  man.  I  was  young 
then,  and  knew  nothing  of  falsehood,  of  selfishness, 
of  the  hollow  vanity  of  the  world.  I  loved  a 
young  lady  of  your  age.  She  was  very  charming, 
but  very  false.  She  told  me  she  loved  only  me, 
and  I  believed  her ;  but  she  married  a  man  much 
older  and  much  richer ;  and,  Emma,  since  that 
time  it  has  been  very  hard  for  me  to  believe  any 
woman  true  and  disinterested.' 

Emma  pondered  some  moments  over  this  little 
history  ;  at  last  she  said,  '  You  were  young  then, 
and  had  not  learnt  to  read  hearts ;  do  you  think 
any  woman  could  deceive  you  so  now  ? ' 

'  No,  I  have  said,  Emma,  that  I  distrust  all 
women ! ' 

Tears  gushed  into  her  eyes.  ( I  do  not  distrust 
you,  Frank ! '  she  said,  laying  her  hand  softly 

»  • 

and  tenderly  upon  his  head.     This  little  action 
touched  him  to  the  quick.    <  God  bless  you,  Emma, 
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I  believe  on  my  soul  that  one  angel  spirit  inhabits 
human  clay  !  Dear  Emma,  I  do  not  include  you 
in  the  catalogue ;  you  are  something  purer,  nobler, 
better  than  woman  ! ' 

I  You  will  not  believe  I  deceive  you,  then  ?  O, 
it  would  make  me  so  sorrowful  to  have  a  friend 
distrust  me ! ' 

I 1  never  will ;  you  are  truth  itself ! '     And  he 
plucked  a  little  white  clover-blossom  from  among 
the  grass,  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  gave  it  to 
her  as  a  pledge  of  his  words. 

Weeks  passed  on  in  this  happy  way,  and  never 
had  medicinal  waters  produced  such  a  marvelous 
effect  as  upon  the  health  of  Frank  Leighton. 
What  was  more  wonderful  still,  they  produced  it 
without  his  ever  troubling  himself  to  drink  them. 
To  be  sure,  he  walked  regularly  down  to  the 
valley  every  day,  through  the  pleasant  beanfield, 
and  shady  woodland  ;  but  it  was  rather  to  look  at 
the  water,  to  sprinkle  Emma's  face  with  it,  and  to 
gather  flowers  for  her  from  the  summits  of  the 
rocks,  than  for  any  purpose  connected  with  his 
health.  In  fact,  he  had  ceased  to  think  of  '  pains 
and  aches,'  and  so  in  a  great  measure  escaped 
them. 

The  simple  fare,  the  regular  habits,  the  early 
hours,  the  gay  and  interesting  society,  to  which 
he  was  accustomed  in  his  new  residence,  were 
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all  highly  conducive  to  his  spiritual  and  bodily 
welfare.  The  more  he  saw  of  Emma,  the  more 
she  interested  and  pleased  him.  In  some  things, 
too,  she  had  greatly  changed  since  their  first 
meeting.  She  no  longer  went  with  bare  feet,  nor 
was  in  any  respect  careless  of  her  person.  Her 
dresses  were  of  the  simplest  material  and  fashion, 
but  neat  and  pleasing.  Frank  never  made  any 
remarks  upon  her  attire,  and  as  seldom  as  possible 
alluded  to  her  beauty  ;  but  he  was  pleased  to  see 
that  she  had  a  woman's  taste ;  and  was  gratified 
that  his  presence  was  a  motive  to  its  exercise. 

One  morning,  Frank  thought  it  too  warm  for 
hunting,  and  wished  Emma  to  accompany  him  to 
the  Spring.  As  they  went  along  through  the 
woodland,  Emma  said,  'I  think  you  are  better 
than  you  were  when  you  came  here/ 

'  O,  I  am !  much,  much  better ;  almost  well, 
indeed/ 

1  But  I  mean  morally  better.  You  are  not  so 
gloomy  and  ill-humored  toward  the  world  as  you 
were  then/ 

'  You  are  right;  for  then,  having  found  one  heart 
that  I  loved  false,  I  thought  all  the  world  false,  and 
so,  hated  it ;  now,  having  found  a  true  heart,  I 
think  all  the  world  true,  and  love  it  accordingly/ 

4  But  it  cannot  be,  Frank,  that  I  am  the  first 
true  person  you  ever  met/ 
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'  I  have  for  the  last  ten  years  interested  myself 
too  little  in  any  person  to  exact  truth,  or  seek  it. 
Not  loving  the  world,  I  have  been  willing  to  be- 
lieve it  a  cheat  and  a  lie.' 

'  But  had  you  believed  in  its  truth  first,  then 
you  would  have  loved  it  without  effort,  It  is 
wrong  to  hate  men ;  believe  me,  Frank,  it  is  very 


wrong ! ' 


1  Perhaps  it  is ;  but  what  does  the  world  do 
that  entitles  it  to  be  loved  ? ' 

6  That  is  a  question  that  God  never  asks  ;  why 
then  should  we?  The  world,  Frank,  is  a  vast 
chain  of  human  spirits ;  not  wholly  of  pure  gold 
—  perhaps  not  even  one  link  unadulterated ;  but 
the  pure  gold  is  at  the  basis ;  and  when  link  by 
link  it  comes  from  the  '  Refiner's  fire,'  there  will 
be  no  dross  nor  tarnish  left.  If  we  cannot  love 
it  for  what  it  is,  we  may  at  least  love  it  for  what 
it  is  capable  of  becoming.' 

'  Say  on,  sweet  Emma ;  I  can  never  tire  of 
your  words,  and  they  are  all  holy  truths.  Say  on, 
till  my  gloomy  spirit  becomes  pervaded  with  the 
clearer  light  of  yours,  and  till  I  can  love  and  en- 
joy the  world  with  a  heart  as  benevolent  and  pure. 
I  am  already  better  for  your  reproof,  and  have 
gained  wisdom  from  your  example.  My  heart 
is  not  a  cold  one,  nor  a  bad  one ;  but  it  is  per- 
verted. Nothing  but  kindness  and  love  can  restore 
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it.  So  talk  on,  my  dear  Emma,  and  take  courage 
from  the  assurance  that  no  word  of  yours  can  fall 
unheeded.  Tell  me  my  faults  —  help  me  to  cure 
them ! ' 

'  I  know,  Frank,  that  your  heart  is  one  of  the 
kindest  and  best  in  the  world ;  and  that  is  why  I 
am  bold  enough  to  chide  its  unnatural  disdain  and 
contempt,  I  wish  to  see  it  all  one  fountain  of 
love ! ' 

6  You  have  made  it  so,  even  now.  It  only  re- 
mains for  you  to  direct  it  into  proper  channels.' 

i  Let  it  overflow  like  this  spring,  and  follow  its 
natural  course.  It  will  not  stop  short  of  the  great 
sea.' 

'  But  this  spring,  Emma,  gushes  first  into  the 
bosom  of  the  rock  below,  and  is  thence  guided  off 
in  a  regular  channel.  But  into  what  bosom  can 
the  gushings  of  my  love  overfloAv  ?  Alas,  Emma, 
this  little  spring  is  more  fortunate  than  I ! ' 

Emma  made  no  answer.  She  turned  away  to 
the  brook  and  the  flowers,  but  her  throat  swelled 
and  ached  with  suppressed  emotion. 

Another  week  passed  on.  Emma  was  busy 
one  morning  pulling  down  the  tuck  of  a  white 
muslin  frock.  Frank  was  very  curious  to  know 
on  what  occasion  it  was  to  be  worn.  He  had 
never  seen  Emma  in  gala-dress.  He  was  almost 
surprised  to  find  that  she  possessed  one.  He 
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asked  her,  laughingly,  if  it  was  her  wedding  dress. 
*  Perhaps  so/  she  replied,  in  the  same  tone,  but 
added,  a  little  sadly,  '  it  was  my  mother's/ 

'  I  should  like  to  see  you  in  white,  Emma.  It 
is  the  proper  garb  of  angels/ 

4  Nonsense,  Frank.  Do  n't  talk  in  that  strain. 
To  please  your  taste,  however,  I  will  wear  this 
dress  tomorrow.  I  have  accepted  an  invitation  to 
a  party/ 

'  A  party !  and  why  could  I  not  be  invited  too  ? ' 

i  Because  you  do  not  belong  to  our  circle/ 

4  So  it  seems  you  are  exclusives.  But  where 
does  the  company  meet?' 

'  At  the  Spring.  We  are  to  have  singing,  and 
dancing,  and  feasting;  in  short,  a  very  merry 
time/ 

1  And  poor  Frank  must  stay  at  home  !  Why 
cannot  I  share  in  the  singing,  and  dancing,  and 
feasting  ? ' 

i  Because,  in  the  first  place,  you  have  not  a 
good  voice  for  singing,  though  you  play  the  flute 
so  sweetly ;  you  are  not  well  enough  to  dance, 
and  feasting  would  only  increase  your  dyspepsy. 
So  be  a  very  good  boy,  and  think  how  much  bet- 
ter off  you  will  be  at  home/ 

'  And  a  certain  Mr.  Edward  Foster  will  have 
the  honor  of  escorting  Miss  Emma  Moreland,  I 
suppose/ 
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'  0,  you  seer,  soothsayer,  prophet !     How  could 
you  divine  so  truly  ? ' 

1 1  am  vexed  with  you,  Emma,  for  being  so 
happy  in  any  pleasure  from  which  I  am  excluded.' 

'Ah  Frank,  I  enjoyed  pleasures  before  you 
came  ;  why  should  I  not  now,  without  you  ? ' 

'  True  ;  why  should  you  not  ? ' 

Emma  looked  up  with  a  sweet,  playful  smile, 
to  dispel  the  sadness  betrayed  in  this  reply ;  but 
he  turned  away  from  her  with  a  shaded  brow,  and 
immediately  retired  to  his  apartment.  Emma 
was  very  wretched  at  the  idea  of  having  offended 
him,  and  was  a  dozen  times  on  the  point  of  throw- 
ing the  dress  aside,  and  giving  up  the  party,  in 
which  she  really  anticipated  very  little  pleasure. 
She  had  yielded  to  Edward's  entreaties,  because 
she  saw  he  would  be  pained  by  her  refusal ;  and 
she  had  a  very  sincere  kindness  and  good  will 
toward  him,  though  her  friendship  but  poorly  an- 
swered to  the  hopes  of  his  heart.  She  felt,  too, 
that  she  was  devoting  too  much  of  her  society  to 
Frank  Leighton ;  and  instinctive  dignity  urged 
her  to  throw  off  the  spell,  even  if  it  were  but  for 
a  moment.  At  first  she  was  gratified  that  he 
complained ;  but  when  he  showed  himself  really 
hurt  by  her  replies,  she  was  more  wretched  than 
he,  and  wept  a  hundred  bitter  tears. 

The  next  day,  however,  Emma  was  in  gay 
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spirits,  and  looked  more  lovely  than  ever  in  her 
snowy  muslin,  which  waved  'so  gracefully  with 
every  light  and  buoyant  step.  Frank  saw  and 
admired  her ;  and  very  amiably  begged  her  pardon 
for  having  been  so  easily  vexed.  He  also  assured 
her  he  was  very  glad  she  was  going  to  the  party, 
and  wished  her  a  very  merry  and  happy  time. 
Emma,  in  her  turn,  sweetly  confessed  her  sorrow 
for  having  pained  him,  and  begged  him  to  believe 
that  the  party  would  be  much  more  pleasant  to 
her,  if  he  were  to  join  it. 

Frank  remained  at  her  side  till  Edward  came, 
who  again  mentally  wished  him  farther  off.  Ed- 
ward was  a  handsome  young  fellow ;  that  is,  he 
had  much  physical  beauty,  and  a  face  expressive 
of  good  nature  and  warm  affections.  He  was  a 
little  bashful  and  awkward  in  the  presence  of 
Frank,  but  nevertheless,  bore  off  Emma  with 
considerable  pride  and  independence.  Frank 
looked  after  them  with  feelings  that  made  him 
blush.  He  was  by  no  means  so  well  pleased  with 
Emma's  departure  as  he  had  made  her  believe. 

The  afternoon  passed  wearily  with  him  in  his 
little  bedroom.  He  looked  at  his  watch  every 
ten  minutes,  and  wondered  how  the  hours  could 
drag  so  slowly.  At  last,  he  wandered  out  toward 
the  Spring.  Instead  of  passing  through  the 
woodland,  he  climbed  the  rocks  that  formed  the 
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barricade  of  the  valley.  From  their  summit  he 
could  command  a  view  of  the  whole  company 
below.  When  he  first  arrived,  they  were  seated 
on  the  grass,  partaking  their  refreshments.  His 
eye  wandered  quickly  in  search  of  Emma.  She 
was  seated  apart  from  the  others,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  with  Edward  at  her  feet.  He 
was  talking  to  her  very  earnestly,  and  she  listen- 
ing '  with  flitting  blush  and  downcast  eye.'  At 
last  she  replied  in  a  manner  as  earnest,  and  with 
a  glowing  eye  and  cheek,  from  which  she  seemed 
at  one  time  to  wipe  away  tears. 

This  was  a  sight  Frank  could  not  endure.  He 
thought  it  was  a  love-confessional,  and  that  Emma 
was  lost  to  him.  His  apprehension  drove  him  into 
an  examination  of  his  own  feelings  and  purposes, 
which  he  had  delayed  making  so  long  as  nothing 
occurred  to  disturb  them. 

Did  he  love  Emma  ?  Had  he  ever  dreamed 
of  making  her  his  wife  ?  were  the  questions  he 
asked  himself.  For  the  last  ten  years,  he  had 
cherished  a  foolish  pride  in  his  bitter  constancy  to 
his  first  love.  He  had  said  to  himself  thousands 
of  times,  that  no  woman  could  ever  a°;am  interest 

/  *— -• 

his  affections.  But  Emma  had  suddenly  gained 
over  him  an  absolute  dominion.  True,  it  was  so 
gentle,  he  did  not  know  it ;  but  was  it  any  the  less 
true,  that  she  reigned  in  his  thoughts  by  day,  and 
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haunted  his  dreams  by  night  ?  Could  he  detach 
himself  from  her  side  even  for  a  few  hours 
without  reluctance  ?  Could  he  see  another  near 
her  without  apprehension  and  displeasure  ?  Sure- 
ly, said  he  to  himself,  this  is  love.  And  then  arose 
before  him  the  thousand  little  air-castles  he  had 
built,  and  in  each  one  of  them  Emma  was  the 
mistress.  He  had  dreamed  of  seeing  her  sweet 
face  peeping  out  from  the  windows  of  his  own 
house  at  Clayton,  welcoming  his  return  from  short 
absences;  he  had  pictured  her  face  in  the  glow  of 
his  own  fireside  ;  in  the  shadow  of  his  own  roof- 
tree  ;  had  heard  her  answer  to  the  sacred  name 
of  wife  ;  had  mingled  her  with  every  thought  of 
the  future ;  and  could  he  lose  her  now  ? 

But  would  not  Emma  be  happier  Avith  Edward  ? 
He  was  younger,  handsomer,  healthier ;  had 
apparently  a  gayer  temper  and  better  spirits. 
They  were  old  friends ;  had  lived  the  same  kind 
of  life  ;  might  be  supposed  to  share  more  common 
sympathies. 

Probably  they  had  long  been  lovers,  though 
undeclared ;  and  he  remembered  that  Emma  had 
blushed  and  faltered  once,  in  speaking  to  him  of 
Edward.  What  honorable  or  judicious  course 
then  remained  for  him  but  to  depart  immediately 
from  her  presence,  and  struggle  on  as  he  could  in 
his  lonely  way?  In  this  mental  discussion,  he 
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slowly  returned  to  the  house,  and  again  shut 
himself  up  in  his  apartment,  which  he  did  not 
leave  again  that  night. 

After  many  sleepless,  wretched  hours,  he  arose, 
and  packed  all  his  clothes  and  books  into  the  two 
large  trunks,  except  a  few  volumes  of  poetry, 
which  he  designed  giving  to  Emma.  He  had 
scarce  finished  these  preparations  for  departure, 
when  a  soft  tap  on  his  door,  and  the  sound  of  a 
sweet  voice  saying,  '  Breakfast,'  called  him  to  the 
morning  meal.  Emma  met  him  with  a  more  than 
usually  kind  l  Good  morning,'  and,  struck  by  his 
extreme  paleness,  inquired  anxiously  after  his 
health.  He  assured  her  it  was  as  good  as  usual, 
and  to  turn  her  attention  from  himself  began 
asking  her  about  the  party  —  if  she  had  enjoyed 
it,  and  so  forth.  She  simply  replied  that  it  had 
been  a  pleasant  one,  and  here  the  compliments  of 
the  morning  ceased.  The  old  gentleman  turned 
the  conversation  upon  the  state  of  the  weather, 
which  was  very  warm  and  dry,  and  upon  the 
injury  his  corn  was  suffering  from  want  of  rain. 

After  breakfast,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
family  to  join  in  short  devotions.  Emma  read  the 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  but  with  a  voice  low  and 
tremulous.  Something,  she  scarcely  knew  what, 
affected  and  subdued  her  spirits.  And  when  she 
read  the  verse,  '  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place 
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for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto 
myself  ;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also,' 
a  low  sigh  from  Frank  caused  her  to  look  up 
toward  his  face.  She  saw  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

After  prayers,  Frank  again  retired  to  his  room. 
He  could  not  conceal  his  emotions,  nor  could  he 
summon  resolution  to  announce  his  departure. 
About  nine  o'  clock,  Emma  came  and  tapped  on 
his  door.  He  opened  it.  What  a  charming 
picture  !  Emma,  again  attired  in  her  white  muslin, 
with  a  cap  of  oak-leaves  on  her  head,  twined 
around  with  freshly-gathered  roses,  below  which 
her  rich  brown  hair  waved  in  luxuriant  curls.  She 
blushed  very  prettily  as  she  met  Frank's  look  of 
surprise  and  admiration.  t  "What !  another  party, 
Emma  ? '  he  said. 

'  No ;  I  wear  this  dress  today  to  please  you,  for 
I  think  you  like  it.  And  what  do  you  think  of 
my  cap  ? ' 

*  That  it  is  as  sylphic  as  its  charming  wearer. 
I  never  saw  any  thing  so  graceful  and  becoming.' 

'  And  will  it  not  tempt  you  to  come  out  under 
our  old  oak  this  morning  ?  You  have  promised 
to  read  me  l  Aminte.'  'T  is  a  delicious  day  for  a 
pastoral.  But  perhaps  you  are  too  busy.  If  so, 
do  not  let  me  interrupt  you.' 

'I  am  not  busy,  and  will  meet  you  there  in  a 
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few  moments,'  lie  replied.  He  dared  not  tell  her 
'  Aminte '  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  trunk,  packed 
away  for  a  long  journey.  After  considerable 
labor,  at  the  expense  of  thoroughly  overhauling 
and  unpacking  both  trunks  before  he  found  the 
object  of  his  search,  and  without  stopping  to 
replace  any  thing  as  it  should  be,  he  hastened  out 
to  the  favorite  tree.  Emma  was  not  there,  but 
soon  came  tripping  after  him. 

'  Take  my  arm,  Emma,  and  let  us  stroll  on  to 
the  little  grove  below.  The  heat  is  too  powerful 
here.' 

She  complied,  skipping  gaily  on  before  him. 
She  knew  an  old  sycamore  there,  whose  crooked 
trunk  offered  a  pleasant  seat.  Frank  would  not 
share  it  with  her,  but  as  usual,  sat  at  her  feet. 
Not  daring  to  trust  himself  to  speak,  he  com- 
menced reading,  commenting  with  his  usual  fine 
taste  upon  every  little  thought  introduced.  He 
read  of  that  glorious  fire  which  animated  and 
rendered  Aminte  so  beautiful ;  which  sparkled 
in  her  eyes,  and  enkindled  the  heart  of  Sylvanus 
with  love ;  love, 

'  Whose  sweetness  is  only  for  thee, 
Whose  bitterness  only  for  me  ! ' 

He  pronounced  these  lines,  looking  sadly  up 
into  Emma's  eyes  ;  and  then  added  with  pleading 
gentleness, 
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'  Still,  if  thou  wilt,  with  a  look,  beautiful  Aminte, 
Not  a  drop  of  wormwood  will  remain  in  my  heart.' 

Emma  knew  not  what  he  meant,  and  sat  pulling 
the  roses  off  her  sylvan  cap,  till  at  last  she  made 
a  great  rent  in  the  cap  itself.  He  continued, 

'  To  be  unloved,  to  love  nothing, 
Is  the  greatest  of  earthly  griefs.' 

1  It  must  be,'  said  Emma,  gently. 

'  Do  you  not  pity  me,  then  ? ' 

4  Yes  !     But  pray  finish  the  poem/ 

'  Listen  to  the  sweet  warbling  of  the  birds  ! 
Those  which  sing  the  day,  those  which  sing  the  night ; 
All,  Aminte.  speak  only  of  Love. 
Sing,  little  birds  !  no  danger,  no  fear 
Ever  interrupts  your  tender  lays. 
Sing,  little  birds  !  and  would  that  I  always 
Might  sing  with  you  my  faithful  love  ! ' 

f  And  is  that  all  ?  What  a  beautiful  poem ! 
Do  not  the  French  excel  in  pastoral  poetry  ? 
Have  we  any  thing  in  English  equal  ? ' 

'Yes,  Shenstone  has  left  us  some  exquisite 
ballads.  Let  me  recite  you  a  few  verses. 

'  Soft  as  the  wild  duck's  tender  young, 

That  float  on  Avon's  tide  ; 
Bright  as  the  water-lily  sprung 
And  glittering  near  its  side  ; 
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'  Fresh  as  the  bordering  flowers  her  bloom, 

Her  eye  all  mild  lo  view  ; 
The  little  halcyon's  azure  plume 
Was  never  half  so  blue. 

'  Her  shape  was  like  the  reed,  so  sleek, 

So  taper,  straight,  and  fair  ; 
Her  dimpled  smile,  her  blushing  cheek, 
How  charming  sweet  they  were  1 

'  Far  in  the  winding  vale  retired 

This  peerless  bud  I  found, 
And  shadowing  rocks  and  woods  conspired 
To  fence  her  beauties  round.' 

'  What  a  sweet,  what  a  perfectly  true  description 
of  Emma ! ' 

'  You  should  not  say  so.  I  treasure  so  much 
every  thing  you  say,  that  to  treasure  words  like 
those  will  make  me  vain.' 

'"Were  you  happiest  yesterday  or  today, 
Emma  ? ' 

'  Happiest  always  with  you,  Frank  ! ' 

'  What,  happier  than  with  Edward  ? ' 

'I  am  not  happy  with  Edward  now.  He 
reproaches  me  for  believing  in  your  goodness.' 

*  Edward  loves  you.' 

1  Why  then  does  he  grieve  me  ? ' 

'  He  fears  you  will  love  another.  Tell  me,  dear 
Emma,  will  you  marry  Edward  ? ' 

'  O,  never ! ' 
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'  He  is  young,  handsome,  good,  affectionate ;  do 
you  know  of  one  with  whom,  you  could  live  more 
happily  ? ' 

Emma  was  silent ;  but  at  length  said,  '  I  love 
my  grandparents  better  ! ' 

'But  they  are  aged,  and  will  one  of  these 
years  depart.  Who  will  Emma  have  left  to  love 
then  ? ' 

'  God,  virtue,  truth ! ' 

4  But  woman's  heart  is  full  of  domestic  feeling. 
She  is  made  to  cheer  some  peculiar  hearthstone. 
She  was  formed  for  household  love.' 

1 1  leave  my  destiny  with  Heaven,  Frank,  and 
will  cheerfully  conform  to  its  allotments.' 

'  When  I  am  gone,  Emma,  you  will  cheerfully 
forget  me  ? ' 

'  You  will  not  go  ? ' 

6  I  cannot  always  linger  here  wasting  my  life 
to  no  purpose.  You  have  inspired  me  with  a 
nobler  ambition,  dear  Emma.  I  will  go  once 
more  into  the  world,  and  try  to  develop  there  your 
ideal  of  a  true  man.  I  can  no  longer  endure  the 
thought  of  my  worthlessness.' 

'  Go,  Frank.  It  will  be  Emma's  consolation  to 
think  she  has  inspired  you  with  a  holy  purpose.' 

'  And  will  you  then  sometimes  remember  me  ? ' 

<  While  I  have  life,  I  cannot  forget  you  ! ' 

(  Emma,  I  have  some  miles  from  here,  a  little 
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mossy-roofed  cottage.  The  birds  sing  among  the 
vines  that  load  its  walls,  and  all  around  the  air  is 
scented  with  its  pinks  and  roses.  So  cheerful  is 
it  without ;  but  within,  how  cheerless  !  The  echo 
of  my  own  step  is  all  the  sound  that  meets  my 
ears.  No  smile  of  woman,  no  laughter  of  child- 
hood, no  song  of  love  throw  their  brightness 
around  its  lonely  hearthstone.  To  that  home  I 
shall  soon  return.  Pity  its  loneliness,  Emma; 
you  only  can  dispel  it.  With  you  beneath  my 
roof,  with  you  to  love  me  and  live  for  me,  dearest, 
dearest  Emma,  no  heart  can  conceive  the  happiness 
that  would  be  mine  ! ' 

Emma  sobbed,  and  hid  those  eyes,  blue  as  '  the 
little  halcyon's  plume,'  on  Frank's  bosom.  Just 
then,  a  robin  looking  down  on  them  from  a  green 
bough  over  their  heads,  poured  forth  such  a  gush 
of  joyous  melody  that  neither  sobs  nor  endear- 
ments could  be  longer  heard. 
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A  SONG. 

FEOM     THE     SCOTCH. 

BY  H.  BAT.T.OU,  SD. 

'T  WAS  when  the  wan  leaf  from  the  birch-tree  had  fallen, 

And  cheerless  November  was  closing  the  year, 
That  Lucy  rolled  up  her  small  chest,  with  her  all  in, 

And  left  her  old  master  and  neighbors  so  dear. 
For  Lucy  had  served  in  the  valley  all  summer ; 

She  came  there  before  the  flower  bloomed  on  the  lea ; 
And  now  the  sad  parting  seemed  quite  to  o'ercome  her  — 

They  'd  all  been  so  good,  and  an  orphan  wras  she. 


She  went  by  the  garden,  where  Hany  stood  plying 

So  busy,  while  waiting  his  farewell  to  speak ; 
'  Fare  ye  well,  Lucy,'  said  he,  then  turned  away,  sighing, 

And  tears  fell  anew  o'er  her  quivering  cheek. 
As  down  the  brook -side  she  went  slow  in  her  quitting, 

Still,  '  Fare  ye  well.  Lucy,'  was  every  bird's  song ; 
She  heard  the  crow  saying  it,  on  the  tree  sitting, 

And  robin  he  chirped  it  the  brown  leaves  among. 
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'  0,  what  is  it  puts  my  poor  heart  in  a  flutter  ? 

And  what  makes  the  tears  come  so  fast  to  my  eye  ? 
My  thanks  to  the  dear  friends  I  scarcely  could  utter, 

Nor  speak  when  they  said  to  me, '  Lucy,  good  by.' 
I  'in  just  like  a  lamb  that  has  lost  its  own  mother, 

And  goes  around  seeking  its  mother  to  find ; 
But  I  have  no  parents,  no  sister,  nor  brother, 

And  all  who  have  loved  me  I  'm  leaving  behind. 


'  The  ribbon  I  Ve  kept  near  my  heart  sadly  throbbing, 

The  pretty  blue  ribbon  that  Harry  gave  me ; 
Last  night  Avhen  he  gave  it,  and  saw  I  was  sobbing, 

—  I  '11  never  forget  that  woe  look  of  his  eye. 
Though  now  he  said  nothing  but '  Fare  ye  well,  Lucy,' 

It  brought  the  tears  so  that  I  only  could  grieve ; 
He  could  not  say  more,  but  just '  Fare  ye  well,  Lucy,' 

Yet  that  I  '11  remember  as  long  as  I  live.' 


She  turned ;  and  she  looked  on  the  scenes  of  enjoyment ; 

She  thought  the  dear  place  she  should  never  more  view ; 
Then  onward  she  fared,  to  seek  other  employment, 

For  poor  was  the  oi-phan,  and  poor  her  friends,  too. 
Ah !  well  may  young  Harry  go  down-cast  and  cheerless, 

And  well  may  he  roam  by  the  brook-side  to  mourn ! 
His  lovely,  sweet  Lucy,  so  gentle  and  peerless, 

Lies  cold  in  her  grave,  and  will  never  return. 
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THE  RIVAL  HUNTERS. 


A  LEGEND    OF   EOCK   EIVEE. 

BY    MRS.    C.     M.     SAWYER. 

RIVER  of  beauty !  on  thy  placid  way 

Through  prairies  vast  and  forests  old  and  gray  — 

Above  whose  waves  the  towering  bluffs  look  down, 

And  naked  rocks  in  sullen  grandeur  frown, 

Were  speech  but  thine,  how  many  a  wondrous  tale 

Of  deeds  befallen  in  thy  lonely  vale 

Couldst  thou  relate,  since  from  thy  far-off  source 

Thou  sprangst  to  life,  and  leaped  upon  thy  course ! 

Yon  fairy  isle  that  slumbers  on  thy  breast, 

In  verdant  robes  luxuriantly  drest  — 

Around  whose  sedgy  brink,  to  dive  for  food, 

The  snowy  pelican  conducts  her  brood  — 

"Whose  sunny  slopes  and  deep  secluded  bowers, 

Bright  with  the  wealth  of  thousand  nameless  flowers, 

In  their  repose  and  silent  beauty  seem 

The  home  of  peace  and  quietude  supreme  — 

Was  once  the  scene,  as  ancient  legends  say, 

Of  an  unblest  and  sanguinary  fray ! 
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Two  hunters  once  —  't  is  thus  the  legend  goes  — 

Of  different  tribes,  and  stern,  relentless  foes, 

Met  on  this  islet,  by  the  water's  side, 

Just  where  yon  willows  in  the  silvery  tide 

Trail  their  dark,  flowing  tresses,  as  they  wept 

Some  long-loved  friend  that  underneath  them  slept ! 

JT  was  no  dark  purpose  hither  led  their  feet, 

For  neither  dreamed  the  other  here  to  meet  j 

Each  came  alone  his  sylvan  sport  to  try, 

And  guide  the  arrow  by  his  practiced  eye : 

For  here  they  knew,  upon  the  islet's  brink, 

The  deer  oft  led  its  tender  fawn  to  drink, 

And  seldom  did  the  hunter  turn  away 

To  seek  his  home,  that  in  the  forest  lay, 

But  his  broad  shoulders  bore  the  antlered  prey; 

A  welcome  gift  his  dusky  wife  to  greet, 

When  forth  she  came  her  hunter-brave  to  meet ! 


But  to  my  tale !    The  day  Avas  just  begun ; 
The  morning-dew  still  glittered  in  the  sun ; 
A  gentle  breeze  scarce  curled  the  silvery  flood, 
So  soon  to  blush  with  stains  of  human  blood, 
When,  soft,  a  deer,  with  darkly  rolling  eye, 
Stole  forth,  and  paused  as  if  some  foe  to  spy : 
With  head  erect  and  nostril  wide  dilate, 
It  looked  as  conscious  of  its  pending  fate. 
But  fancied  safety  soon  its  fears  subdued, 
And,  stooping  downward,  with  a  quiet  mood, 
'Gainst  the  smooth  trees  it  rubbed  its  glossy  side, 
And  cropped  the  herbage  that  sprung  up  beside ; 
A  moment  thus,  when  forth  by  hands  unseen, 
Some  hunters  crouching  in  the  coppice  green, 
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Two  arrows,  quick,  from  different  points  were  sent, 

And  to  the  heart  of  the  poor  victim  went ! 

One  boimd  convulsive,  one  short  cry  of  pain  — 

The  dying  fawn  upon  the  sward  was  lain. 

Slow  from  its  hosom  rose  the  struggling  sigh, 

While  gushing  tears,  like  human,  left  its  eye, 

And  one  by  one  went  trickling  down  its  cheek ; 

Till  from  that  orb,  so  mournful  and  so  meek, 

The  light  went  out ;  and  through  its  frame  once  more 

The  sharp  death-quiver  ran,  and  all  was  o'er ! 


The  scene  is  changed.    With  footsteps  soft  and  fleet 

Two  dark  red  hunters  o'er  the  victim  meet ; 

With  sudden  start,  which  nought  of  fear  betrays, 

Each  on  the  other  fixed  his  settled  gaze ! 

None  knew  what  wrongs  their  hearts  to  vengeance  urged 

As  from  the  shade  thus  sudden  they  emerged ; 

But,  face  to  face,  with  fixed  and  glaring  eye, 

And  setting  teeth,  and  bosoms  beating  high, 

They  nearer  drew,  and,  from  their  belts  outwrenched, 

The  deadly  hatchet  each  convulsive  clenched ; 

Yet  not  a  moment  from  each  other  turning 

That  fiery  glare  in  which  their  souls  were  burning, 

Like  stags  at  bay,  long  moveless  thus  they  stood, 

Then,  like  starved  panthers  raArening  for  blood, 

Leaped  on  each  other,  with  infuriate  ciy 

That  woke  the  echoes  of  the  vaulted  sky. 


And  each  to  each  with  blows  contending  clung, 
While  the  death-straggle  through  the  valley  rung ; 
Till,  faint,  exhausted,  streaming  with  their  gore, 
Deep  in  the  wave  they  sank  to  rise  no  more ! 
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No  eye  was  there  to  note  the  deed  of  fear ; 
No  human  car  the  last  death-cry  could  hear; 
But,  far  below,  locked  in  that  death-embrace, 
With  vengeance  settled  on  each  ghastly  face, 
Their  forms  next  morn  were  by  a  hunter  found ; 
While  the  deep  foot-prints  on  the  bloody  ground, 
And  the  slain  deer  that  by  the  place  was  seen, 
Told  that  the  fierce  death-struggle  there  had  been ! 


On  that  same  spot  with  their  own  life-blood  wet, 
Those  mangled  corses  side  by  side  were  set ! 
Few  rites  were  paid  them,  and  few  words  were  said ; 
But,  with  the  red  man's  reverence  for  the  dead, 
The  belt  they  tightened  round  each  senseless  form, 
And  in  the  blanket  wrapped  it  close  and  warm ; 
They  spread  the  fresh  paint  on  each  ghastly  face, 
And,  close  beside  them,  ready  for  the  chase 
When  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds  their  feet 
With  the  new  game,  unknown  to  earth,  should  meet, 
They  laid  the  arrows  and  the  bow  of  oak, 
With  the  keen  hatchet  for  the  final  stroke ; 
Placed  at  their  feet,  their  journey  long  to  cheer, 
The  tender  shoulder  of  the  slaughtered  deer, 
Then  o'er  them  both,  to  hide  them  from  the  day, 
And  shield  from  prowling  wolf  and  bird  of  prey, 
They  reared  the  tomb,  from  chink  and  crevice  free, 
Of  oaken  rods  and  bark  of  birchen  tree. 
At  last  the  painted  post  they  raised  to  tell, 
Who  there  reposed  in  bloody  battle  fell ; 
Then  turned  away  and  left  them  to  the  gloom 
Of  silent  darkness  in  their  lonely  tomb ; 
And  seldom  after  was  the  red  man  known 
To  tread  the  copses  of  that  isle  alone  ! 
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The  curious  traveler  who  passes  by, 
May  seek  in  vain,  with  keen  and  searching  eye, 
To  find  the  traces  of  that  tomb ;  't  is  gone  — 
Blent  with  the  teeming  ground  it  stood  upon ; 
But  should  some  hunter  hither  chance  to  wend, 
His  aid  and  guidance  he  will  freely  lend, 
Point  to  the  spot  where  they  were  left,  and  tell 
That  there  the  red  men  fought,  and  there  they  fell ! 
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THE  DOVE'S   VISIT. 


BT  MISS  MART  A.  DODD. 


WHY  do  thy  pinions  their  motion  cease  ? 

Wouldst  thou  listen  to  my  sighing  ? 
Art  thou  come  with  the  olive  branch  of  peace  ? 

Thou  dove  to  my  window  flying ! 


Thy  breast  is  white  as  a  snowy  wreath, 
And  thine  eye  is  softly  beaming  •, 

Dost  thou  bear  a  message,  thy  wing  beneath, 
For  maid  of  her  lover  dreaming  ? 


Has  thy  flight  been  far  ?  thy  plumage  gleams, 
Unsoiled  and  unworn  with  using : 

Thou  art  mute,  fair  dove,  but  thy  soft  eye  seems 
To  answer  my  idle  musing. 


O,  thou  hast  been  where  I  fain  would  be ; 

"Where  my  thoughts  are  ever  straying ; 
Where  the  balmy  breeze  of  the  spring  blows  free, 

With  the  early  blossoms  playing ! 
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Thou  hast  rested  on  the  casement  white, 
Which  the  lilac  boughs  are  shading, 

Where  I  greeted  the  morning's  rosy  light, 
Or  looked  on  the  sunset  fading. 


Tell  me,  then,  bird  with  the  snowy  breast ! 

Of  a  spot  beloved  forever ; 
Of  the  pleasant  walks  which  my  steps  have  prest, 

Where  now  they  may  linger  never. 


With  thee,  I  would  gladly  hasten  there, 
If  wings  to  my  wish  were  granted ; 

To  the  trees  that  grew  'neath  my  father's  care, 
And  the  flowers  my  mother  planted. 


For  dearer  the  simplest  blossom  there, 
Its  sweets  to  the  morning  throwing, 

Than  the  choicest  flower  that  perfumes  the  ail*, 
In  a  kingly  garden  growing. 


Vainly  I  strive  to  restrain  the  tear, 
The  grief  like  a  spring-tide  swelling, 

When  my  thoughts  return  to  the  home  so  dear, 
That  is  now  a  stranger's  dwelling. 


And  while  I  turn  me  away  to  weep, 
A  host  of  memories  waken, 

Like  the  circle  spreading  upon  the  deep. 
Or  drops  from  the  foliage  shaken. 
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Should  fate,  where  affection  clings  so  strong, 

A  heart  from  its  Eden  banish  ? 
Should  it  suffer  a  scene  to  charm  so  long, 

And  then  like  a  vision  vanish  1 


I  read  reproach  in  that  glance  of  thine, 

For  words  of  repining  spoken  ; 
"When  my  brow  with  the  olive  thou  wouldst  twine, 

I  reject  the  peaceful  token. 

O.  how  can  a  heart  be  still  so  weak, 
Though  ever  for  strength  beseeching, 

That  from  each  event  would  some  lesson  seek, 
And  scorn  not  the  humblest  teaching  ! 


Trustful,  and  gentle  like  thee,  sweet  dove, 
To  the  watchful  care  of  Heaven ; 

With  unshaken  faith  in  a  Father's  love, 
Be  the  future  wholly  given. 


I  will  bid  my  heart's  vain  yearnings  cease ; 

I  will  hush  this  useless  sighing ; 
Thy  visit  hath  brought  to  my  spirit  peace, 

Thou  dove  to  my  window  flying ! 
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SELF-EXAMINATION. 

'  THANK  Heaven !  another  of  these  tiresome 
visits  is  over,'  said  Julia  H-  -,  tossing  her 
bonnet  away,  and  throwing  herself  upon  the  sofa. 

'Have  you  not  been  kindly  entertained,  this 
afternoon  ? '  said  her  mother. 

£Why  yes,'  said  Julia,  in  the  tone  of  one 
compelled  to  acknowledge  an  unwelcome  truth ; 
i  yes,  Mrs.  S.  received  me  very  kindly,  and  her 
daughters  were  uncommonly  polite  and  attentive  ; 
but—' 

1  What,  Julia  ?  Could  you  desire  more  from 
them  ?  Is  it  not  a  little  unamiable  to  be  displeased 
when  your  friends  exert  themselves  so  much  to 
make  you  happy?  And  Mrs.  S.  and  her 
daughters,  especially,  have  such  an  exalted  opinion 
of  you  —  a  little  politeness  from  you  would  do 
them  so  much  good  ! ' 

A  pause  ensued.  Julia  felt  a  sense  of  wrong, 
for  she  could  not  deny  the  facts  stated  by  her 
mother.  All  the  kind  and  almost  reverential 
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attentions  of  the  good  Mrs.  S.  and  her  family 
rushed  upon  her  mind.  How  happy  and  proud 
they  seemed  when  she  entered  their  little  cottage  ; 
how  the  freshest  flowers  were  placed  near  her, 
and  the  rarest  plants  rifled  of  their  buds  and 
blossoms  to  make  her  a  bouquet ;  the  eagerness 
with  which  every  word  of  hers  was  received ; 
and  how  disappointed  and  pained  they  were,  when 
after  a  half  hour's  languid  conversation  and  half- 
suppressed  discontent,  she  rose  and  announced 
her  intention  of  going.  All  this  came  into  her 
mind,  and  left  a  sense  of  unhappiness. 

'  But  mother,'  said  she,  after  a  long,  awkward 
pause,  t  it  was  so  dull !  I  know  Mrs.  S.  has  a 
kind  heart,  but  how  tiresome  to  sit  a  whole 
afternoon  and  hear  her  long  stories  of  cousins, 
and  aunts,  and  grandchildren  !  Of  what  interest 
is  it  to  me  that  little  Tommy,  her  grandson,  has 
got  a  new  jacket  with  bright  buttons  ;  or  that 
Susan  fell  into  a  tub  of  water  last  washing-day, 
and  scalded  her  dirty  face  !  0,  that  I  could  live 
where  people  talk  of  something  beside  cows,  and 
sheep,  and  new  dresses,  and  little  grandchildren  ! 
If  I  introduce  a  subject  of  literature,  or  speak  of 
a  book,  every  tongue  is  hushed,  and  all  sit  up  so 
prim  and  silent,  as  if  listening  to  a  sermon !  O, 
it  is  insufferable  ! '  and  Julia  looked  so  really 
miserable,  that  her  kind  mother  hah0  repented  the 
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words  she  had  spoken  to  her.  She  thought  It 
best  to  leave  her  to  her  own  reflections,  knowing 
that  all  her  suggestions  would  fail  to  satisfy  that 
restless  craving  for  sympathy  which  she  had  of 
late  discovered  in  her  child. 

Julia   H was   an   only   daughter.      Her 

parents  were  amiable  people,  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  loved  their  child  with  an  affection 
bordering  upon  reverence.  This  was  not  strange, 
for  Julia  was  gifted  as  only  the  few  are.  A  poetic 
imagination,  and  a  restless  desire  for  intellectual 
progress,  joined  with  a  heart  naturally  overflowing 
with  kindness,  insured  her  the  love  and  respect 
of  all  around  her.  "While  in  early  youth,  she 
was  as  happy  as  ardent  childhood  can  be.  The 
caresses  of  her  admiring  friends,  and  the  esteem 
and  notice  of  those  much  her  superiors,  flattered 
and  encouraged  her ;  but  this  was  not  to  last. 
Praise,  however  sincere,  cannot  always  delight ; 
and  with  every  successive  year,  Julia  felt  a 
growing  want  which  could  not  be  satisfied.  The 
time  had  come  when  sympathy  and  appreciation 
were  more  earnestly  desired  than  applause. 

The  society  in  the  little  village  of  M was 

ill  suited  to  meet  this  craving  desire  that  now 
pervaded  Julia's  whole  being.  She  found  herself, 
although  an  admired,  yet  a  solitary  being.  The 
books  she  read  must  be  read  alone  ;  the  pursuits 
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she  loved  were  of  all  others  the  least  interesting 
to  those  with  whom  she  daily  associated.  Not 
that  her  tastes  were  ridiculed,  on  the  contrary, 
they  insured  her  additional  respect ;  for  all  men 
acknowledge  the  value  of  high  mental  acquisition, 
however  destitute  themselves ;  but  that  sympathy 
which  can  arise  only  from  common  pursuits,  she 
knew  not. 

This  want  produced  its  usual  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  Julia ;  it  absorbed  all  else.  Every 
appearance  of  indifference  to  the  pursuit  she 
loved  so  well,  excited  in  her  a  corresponding 
feeling  of  disgust.  Common  life  and  common 
duties,  always  contrasted  in  her  thoughts  with 
her  own  ennobling  occupations,  shrunk  into 
insignificance.  Stupidity  and  insensibility  seemed 
characteristic  of  those  about  her.  In  fine,  she 
was  fast  learning  the  mournful  lesson  to  hate  and 
despise. 

Such  was  the  state  of  her  mind  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  writing.  She  had  not  yet 
learned  enough.  She  loved  mental  culture,  but 
knew  not  that  even  this  is  to  be  valued  only  as  a 
pathway  to  the  great  vineyard  of  truth  and 
Christian  philanthropy. 

'  Do  you  know,  Julia,  that  the  new  minister  of 

L preaches  today  ? '    said  Mrs.  S.  as  they 

together  entered  the  village  church  on  the  next 
Sabbath  morning. 
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Julia  received  the  intelligence  with  an  excla- 
mation of  delight.  The  reputation  of  this 
clergyman  for  eloquence  had  reached  her. 

The  appearance  of  the  'new  preacher* 
confirmed  her  pleasant  anticipations.  The  slight 
form,  the  face  of  an  intellectual  paleness,  seeming 
but  a  thin  veil  drawn  over  the  spirit  that  struggled 
through,  the  earnest,  touching  eyes,  the  humble, 
childlike  prayer,  and  the  fervor  of  his  voice  as 
he  read  the  hymn,  all  prepared  her  for  what 
might  follow. 

His  subject  was  the  ministry  of  Christ.  He 
first  dwelt  with  eloquent  fervency  upon  the 
perfections  of  that  character ;  its  heavenly  purity ; 
its  high  aspirations ;  and  then  followed  the 
contrast  between  the  Teacher  and  the  world  he 
came  to  instruct,  How  must  his  gentle  heart 
have  bled  at  the  want  of  sympathy  and  high 
spiritual  communion  —  even  his  chosen  ones 
knowing  him  not !  His  motives  suspected,  his 
character  traduced,  his  miracles  imputed  to  unholy 
agencies,  even  his  simplest  instructions  misun- 
derstood !  How  could  man  have  labored  for 
those  who  so  little  understood  or  loved  him  ?  But 
his  was  a  heart  full  of  its  great  mission.  He 
complained  not  of  want  of  sympathy,  but  kindly 
and  unceasingly  performed  his  work.  He  sepa- 
rated not  himself  from  man,  but  bound  him  to 
himself  with  cords  of  love  ! 
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Every  word  of  this  fell  like  a  voice  from 
Heaven  upon  the  heart  of  Julia.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  life's  great  purpose  was  just  unfolding. 
She  felt  oppressed  and  bewildered  by  the  presence 
of  glorious  thoughts,  not  yet  fully  seen.  An 
earnest  exhortation  to  the  duty  of  human  exertion 
in  imitation  of  this  divine  Exemplar,  closed  the 
discourse,  and  thrilled  her  heart  with  emotions 
never  before  known. 

It  was  Sabbath  evening ;  and  Julia  sat  alone 
in  her  chamber.  All  was  so  lonely  and  silent, 
it  seemed  to  invite  to  holy  thought  and  spiritual 
communion.  The  words  of  the  preacher,  the 
speaking  face,  the  earnest  thrilling  look,  were  all 
before  her.  '•He  complained  not  of  the  want  of 
sympathy ! '  'He  cursed  not  ignorance,  but 
enlightened  it ! '  said  she  to  herself ;  '  and  alas  ! 
what  am  I  that  I  should  waste  life  in  seeking  for 
perfect  communion  ?  Even  if  found,  what  then  ? 
I  should  be  happy ;  but  is  this  all  for  which  I 
was  born  and  educated  with  finer  feelings  than 
others  ?  Is  it  enough  that  I  am  satisfied  in  the 
interchange  of  sympathy?'  And  then,  in  the 
spirit  of  one  seeking  truth  alone,  went  she  down 
into  the  recesses  of  her  spirit.  One  by  one  did 
she  bring  to  light  those  selfish  motives  that  had 
well  nigh  made  ruin  of  her  noble  purposes.  Her 
heart  chilled  as  she  thought  how  all  duty  and 
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kindness  had  withered  up  in  that  restless  desire 
for  sympathy;  and  in  that  hour  there  came  to  her 
the  great  purpose  of  life  !  The  mild  starlight 
shone  in  upon  her  rapt  face  ;  and  an  angel  might 
have  wept  in  joy  as  the  fervent  prayer  went  up 
from  an  humbled  soul,  just  admitted  to  a  vision  of 
its  duty  and  destiny  ! 

'  How  social  Julia  H has  become  of  late,' 

said  Emily  S.  to  her  mother,  a  few  weeks  from 
the  time  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

'Yes,'  said  her  mother,  'I  have  observed  it. 
She  is  interested  in  every  thing  we  love.  How 
kind  in  her  to  forget  her  studies,  and  sit  with  us 
long  afternoons  as  she  does.' 

i  And  how  sweetly  she  talks,'  said  the  daughter. 
( You  can  learn  something  every  time  she  comes  ; 
and  she  is  so  modest  one  would  never  think  she 
was  instructing.  But  look  !  here  she  comes,'  and 
the  happy  girl,  snatching  up  a  beautiful  bouquet, 
sprang  to  the  door. 

1 O,  Julia,  we  are  so  glad  you  are  come  !  Here 
are  some  flowers  for  you.  Come  in  and  talk  to 
us  as  you  did  yesterday.  You  will  make  us  all 
good  and  wise  as  yourself,'  said  she,  with  a 
playful  caress. 

The  tear  that  stole  down  the  soft  cheek  of 
Julia,  told  how  blest  she  was  in  the  honest  love  of 
this  young  girl.  Was  she  not  repaid  ? 
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Fair  reader !  do  not  complain  of  my  little 
'  dramatic  sermon.'  I  positively  shall  not  tell  you 
whether  Julia  was  married  to  the  '  young  minister/ 
or  not.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  whether  she 
loved  one  above  all  others  ?  The  purest  of  all 
loves  was  born  in  her  soul !  She  was  consecrated 
to  the  blessed  work  of  doing  good ;  and  never 
can  such  a  heart  want  for  sympathy.  Are  not 
some  of  us  wasting  life  in  yearnings  for  one  whom 
we  may  love  and  cling  to  in  the  spirit  of  perfect 
trust  and  appreciation  ?  A  natural  longing,  and 
one  most  blessed  in  its  fruition  ;  but  too  unworthy 
a  life's  labor.  A  sad  waste  of  life,  indeed,  to  go 
through  it  only  seeking  a  friend  !  May  our  '  self- 
examination  '  be  followed  by  as  earnest  striving  as 
hers  of  whom  we  have  written. 

1  Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright, 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 
And  joy  its  own  security.' 

A.  D.  M. 
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A  HYMN  OF  FAITH- 


BY    DAT    K.    LEE. 


CALLING  for  anthems,  to  her  votive  throng 

FAITH  waves  the  summons  from  her  mount  of  fire. 

Descend  from  Heaven,  some  minister  of  song ! 

And  with  thy  soul  this  spirit  dumb  inspire. 

O,  breathe  in  rapturing  dalliance  on  my  lyre, 

And  tune  its  chords  with  thy  sweet  symphonies ! 

Lend  grace  and  melody  to  each  rude  wire  5 

To  each  pure  thought  unveil  thy  own  fair  skies ; 

And  far  as  FAITH  may  soar,  0  grant  my  hymn  to  rise ! 


: 

Primeval  FAITH  !  thy  beauteous  visions  swept 
Like  hastening  ages  o'er  the  Soul  Divine, 
Ere  Earth's  frail  planet  on  her  pathway  leapt, 
Or  on  old  Darkness  Light  began  to  shine. 
God  sealed  thy  mysteries  in  his  counsel-shrine, 
And  on  thy  Truth  each  glorious  purpose  hung ; 
Thv  Word  went  forth  with  wide  creation's  line, 

•/  * 

And  through  eternity's  long  eras  rung, 

Before  the  morning  stars  their  advent-anthem  sung. 
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Thou  wert  with  God  while  worlds  and  worships  shone 
As  young  conceptions  in  th'  omniscient  Thought ; 
By  thy  sure  "Word  of  Love  He  piled  His  throne, 
And  Christ  and  cherubim  to  being  brought. 
And  as  each  sphere  and  system  rolled  from  nought, 
And  souls  and  spirits  in  the  vision  stood, 
Thine  oracle  sublime  the  Godhead  caught, 
And  saw,  o'er  Death  and  Hell's  foul,  fiery  brood, 
The  universe  arise  all-blest,  and  called  it '  GOOD.' 

Ancient  of  Bliss !  when  Eden's  tempting  bowers 

Stood  closed  in  sadness  from  the  primal  pair, 

Thou  leant,  sweet  angel,  from  celestial  towers, 

And  breathed  thy  joyous  song  of  promise  there ! 

Sad  skies  wept  o'er  them,  and  the  shuddering  air 

"Wailed  horror  at  the  young,  wild  earthquake's  tread. 

But  thou,  than  Eden's  cherubim  more  fair, 

Gave  Hope's  glad  advent,  as  the  Father  said. 

'  Go  forth  5  a  seed  shall  rise  and  bruise  the  serpent's  head.' 

When  hoary  patriarchs  glowing  drank  the  "Word, 

And  hailed  each  shadowed  blessing  from  afar, 

Thy  song  with  Hope's  flowed  down  in  tranced  accord, 

And  snatched  their  souls  from  bond  and  prisoning  bar ; 

Rapt  them  aloft  in  Vision's  burning  car ; 

Rolled  all  the  ages  to  their  boundless  sight ; 

Revealed  fair  Bethlehem !  sweet  herald-star  5 

Unfolded,  Shiloh !  thy  love-eras  bright, 

And  told  of  heaven-long  legions  walking  in  thy  light. 

Through  years  and  jubilees  *  the  truth  descending, 
Gleamed  with  the  glory  of  the  coming  day, 

*  Jewish  periods. 
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And  with  the  strains  of  seers  and  psalmists  blending. 

That  song  on  answering  airs  winged  down  its  way. 

Impassioned  David  swelled  it  in  his  lay ; 

Sublime  Isaiah  in  its  trances  soared ; 

The  new  Elijah  *  owned  its  mightier  sway, 

And  when  the  wandering  shepherds  caught  the  Word, 

On  loftier  mounts  of  joy  the  hosts  of  Heaven  adored. 

Transcendent  Faith !  thou  wert  with  Christ,  and  came 

When  Holy  Ghost  with  human  spirit  met, 

Th'  anointing  dove  on  soft,  swift  wings  of  flame, 

Bore  thee  from  God  with  hallowing  unction  wet ! 

On  Hermon's  mountj  on  vexed  Genesaret, 

Thy  sky-bom  vision  glowed  upon  his  sight : 

From  Cana's  feast  to  glad,  green  Olivet 

Thy  Word  went  with  and  from  him  flushed  with  might, 

And  buoyed  him  far  at  last  to  Heaven's  alluring  height. 

When  Christ  came  back  in  flames  and  tongues  of  fire, 
FAITH  sealed  the  hopes  of  many  a  longing  soul: 
Evangels  bright  and  martyrs  of  Messiah, 
Grown  heavenly  glorious  in  her  high  control, 
Rejoicing,  poured  to  Death  the  golden  bowl. 
And  when,  lone  Patmos,  to  thy  saint  was  given 
To  mount  where  marvels  of  the  viewless  roll, 
On  FAITH'S  rapt  wings,  through  cloud  and  portal  riA^en, 
He  soared,  till  Mind's  full  myriads  praised  the  God  of 
heaven. 

0,  loveliest  Grace,  sent  forth  on  angel-duty ! 

Thou  corn'st  to  earth  with  many  a  high- wrought  charm, 

*  John  the  Baptist.  f  The  supposed  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 

Clarke. 
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And  for  a  robe  and  coronet  of  beauty, 

Fair  as  the  delude  rainbow,  glad  and  warm, 

Celestial  day-spring  sits  upon  thy  form ! 

Thy  beams  the  darkling  halls  of  Death  illume ; 

Thy  smile  makes  blest ;  thine  accents  calm  the  storm, 

And  in  thy  trance  earth's  desert  vales  of  gloom 

Out-Eden  Eden  with  their  sweet,  white  bowers  of  bloom. 

Turn,  world-proud  Dives,  from  your  lordly  gates 
To  yon  lone  chamber  of  the  sorrowing  poor : 
No  menial  there  some  idler's  call  awaits, 
No  gold-heaps  shine,  nor  flatterers  throng  the  door. 
Barren  of  soul,  you  'd  sink  to  boast  no  more. 
But  see,  FAITH  smiles  upon  those  kindling  faces ! 
They  tell  of  affluence  high  beyond  your  store. 
FAITH  points  above,  to  friends,  and  gifts,  and  graces, 
And  while  you  crawl  in  dust,  they  stand  in  heavenly 
places. 

"What  mind  they  though  their  bleeding  feet  have  trod 
Life's  mountain  path,  where  barren  landscapes  rise  ? 
They  know  each  height  attained  towers  nearer  God, 
And  Hope  and  Love  step  ne'er  but  toward  the  skies, 
And  where  Faith  blooms,  there  opens  Paradise. 
And  still  what  mind,  though  Fortune's  toying  train 
Pour  ne'er  their  blessing  where  that  Eden  lies  1 
Their  rich,  warm  spirits,  moist  with  holier  rain, 
Spring  forth  in  God's  own  smile  and  shake  perennial 
grain. 

The  sea  has  sorrows.    As  the  gallant  steamer 
Like  sky-bound  chariot  leaps  the  mountain  wave, 
Fierce  lightnings  dart  hot  tongues  upon  her  streamer, 
And  fiercer  flames,  from  which  no  hand  can  save, 
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Winged  with  dire  doom  upon  her  proud  decks  rave ! 

A  hundred  hearts  with  wildering  terror  bound ! 

A  hundred  voices  Life's  sweet  blessing  crave ! 

Red  ruin  belts  the  staggering  vessel  round, 

And  Death  in  fire  and  flood  vails  o'er  the  lone  profound ! 

But  FAITH  stood  there  while  shuddering  horror  screeched, 
And  o'er  high  hearts  her  trance  of  peace  was  thrown, 
And  when  the  arms  of  ocean  they  had  reached, 
That  smile  of  God,  so  rare  to  mortals  known, 
Above  the  flash  of  fire  and  lightnings  shone ! 
Some,  wrestlers  with  the  mastering  waves,  opprest 
The  maniac  night- winds  with  an  earthless  moan ; 
But  souls  of  faith,  for  heavenly  bridal  drest, 
Claspt  Death  full-flushed  with  ire  as  some  delivering 
guest. 

Sorrow  abounds.    Death  steals  where  joys  were  purest, 

Robs  Home's  sweet  garden  of  its  idol-flowers, 

Rends  ties  endeared,  blights  Hopes  that  seemed  the  surest, 

And  leaves  lorn  hearts  to  sighs  and  funeral  hours. 

But  thou,  0  FAITH  anointed,  then  art  ours  ! 

Thou  lend'st  our  eyes  a  second-sight  serene; 

We  glance  aloft  on  Life's  ethereal  towers, 

And  lo,  those  spirit-plants  wave  fair  and  green, 

Where  God's  warm  smile  of  glory  gladdens  all  the  scene ! 

Nor.  as  freed  spirits  pass  beyond  the  spheres, 
Shall  thy  blest  dream  sublime  dissolve  in  night. 
O  then,  as  Bliss  to  holier  transport  cheers, 
Thou  'It  pause  enchanted  on  each  burning  height, 
Rcplume  thy  wings,  and  soar  a  heavenlier  flight ! 
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Thy  years  are  God's.     Thy  life  of  joys  unknown, 
Endless,  ascendant  as  eternal  light. 
Thy  proud  halls  open  on  the  Father's  throne, 
And  there  thy  fields  of  love  from  everlasting  shone. 

Nay,  fair  Celestial !    Earth  holds  not  thy  home, 

Nor  Death,  nor  Night  shall  quench  thy  seraph  ray. 

In  Heaven  thou  'It  gaze  on  loftier  life  to  come, 

And  through  the  Infinite  still  mount  thy  way. 

Spirits  ascended  chant  thy  lifting  lay 

As  each  new  era  flames  upon  their  eyes. 

By  FAITH  shall  rapt  archangels  look  for  Day 

Of  grander  joys  o'er  jubilant  day  to  rise, 

Wliile  God's  long  age  of  glory  rolls  upon  the  skies, 
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CHARACTER    AND    MEMORY    OF 
WASHINGTON. 


BY  J.  G.  ADAMS. 


'UNTIL  time  shall  be  no  more  will  a  test  of  the  progress  which  our  race  has 
made  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue,  be  derived  from  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
Immortal  name  of  Washington.'  Lord  Brougham. 


THERE  is  a  day  in  our  year  which  should  be 
held  more  sacred  by  every  American ;  a  day 
which  should  be  remembered,  not  only  in  that 
transient  consideration  which  goes  out  with  mere 
word-offering  and  amusement ;  but  the  coming  of 
which  should  be  hailed  with  patriotic  reverence, 
thanksgiving,  and  joy.  It  is  the  birth-day  of 
Washington,  sacred  in  its  commemorative 
greatness  forever  !  It  has  come  once  more  in  its 
bright  walks  of  a  long  and  eventful  century ;  and 
its  presence  has  given  occasion  to  thoughts  which 
involuntarily  start  up  when  the  name  and  the 
history  of  this  eminent  man  are  brought  before 
us.  Will  the  reader  suffer  me  a  few  words  in 
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reference  to  the  character  and  memory  of  "Wash- 
ington ? 

That  which  renders  the  character  of  this 
individual  so  chiefly  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
his  fellow  men,  is  its  just  and  harmonious  propor- 
tions. All  along  through  past  time  we  see  in  our 
chief  heroes  persons  of  excess  in  some  peculiar 
portions  of  that  character  which  goes  to  make  up 
the  whole  man.  What  were  Alexander,  Caesar, 
and  Napoleon  ?  Strong  and  wondrous  men,  indeed ; 
but  what  is  their  collective  fame  to  that  of 
Washington  ?  It  shines,  dazzles,  overpowers  the 
vision,  perhaps,  with  an  intenseness  of  intellectual 
light,  or  with  the  idea  of  unprecedented  daring 
and  physical  accomplishment.  But  where  is  the 
warmth  of  that  light?  Who  is  really  made 
better,  purer,  more  ardently  inspired  with  love 
and  honor  for  his  race  by  its  effulgence  ?  It  fails 
to  invigorate,  to  fertilize,  in  its  influence  on 
mankind. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  establishment  of 
other  nations,  in  the  old  world,  we  find  the  exal- 
tation of  passion  over  reason  and  humanity ;  the 
strifes  of  '  low  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings  ; ' 
the  desperation  of  leaders,  and  usurpers,  and 
demagogues,  who  having  gained  their  ends  in  the 
acquisition  of  power,  now  turn  and  abuse  and 
destroy  those  from  whom  they  have  derived  it. 
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Lust  of  dominion,  vanity  and  haughtiness,  like 
that  which  brought  the  vaunting  Nebuchadnezzar 
low  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  have  too  generally 
been  the  leading  characteristics  in  the  leading 
heroes  of  our  race.  They  have  had  rather  their 
own  aggrandizement  than  the  general  good  in  view. 
They  have  by  their  extraordinary  though  partial 
developments  of  character,  rather  awakened  the 
astonishment,  and  elicited  the  momentary  ap- 
plause, than  secured  the  lasting  love  and  blessing  of 
mankind.  Against  such  representations  of  human 
greatness  we  are  ever  ready  to  place  the  character 
of  Washington.  Here  was  a  greatness  such  as 
the  world  has  seldom  seen ;  a  combination  of 
virtues  rarely  witnessed  among  all  the  specimens 
of  human  character  yet  discovered  by  the  most 
patient,  far-seeing,  and  laborious  historian. 

Washington  was  great  in  intellectual  capacity  ; 
not  in  this  respect  superlatively  great  among  men ; 
but  sufficiently  so  to  meet  the  emergency  which 
called  him  into  active  and  conspicuous  public  life  ; 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  word.  The  leading 
intellects  of  our  nation  saw  that  he  was  the 
individual  for  the  crisis  unto  which  we  had  come. 
North,  south,  everywhere,  there  was  one  mind. 
The  nomination,  the  appointment  of  Washington 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces, 
found  its  ready  acquiescence  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 
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Nor  did  Washington  ever  disappoint  the  high 
trust  reposed  in  him.  Through  privation,  peril, 
the  malice  and  treachery  of  some  enemies, 
threatened  mutiny ;  in  times  when  weak  nerves 
were  trembling,  and  weak  hearts  were  sinking, 
under  the  desperate  fortunes  of  war,  and  when 
all  human  calculation  seemed  to  forbid  success  in 
our  nation,  did  this  towering  soul  maintain  its 
ascendency,  and  inspire  the  souls  of  those  awaiting 
his  directions  with  new  encouragement  and  power. 
Nor  was  this  reigning  influence  of  his  confined  to 
the  camp  and  field  of  conflict.  It  was  realized  in 
the  part  he  acted  as  the  statesman  —  the  civilian. 
Here  he  never  disappointed  expectation.  He 
was  eminently  sagacious,  magnanimous,  wise.  He 
had  been  once  elevated  by  the  people  to  preside 
over  the  new  republic.  He  had  done  that  duty, 
as  to  the  time  constitutionally  allotted  him ;  and 
earnestly  sought  to  retire  to  the  tranquillity  and 
enjoyment  of  domestic  life.  But  the  leading 
wisdom  of  our  country  again  solicited  him.  Men 
of  different  political  opinions  freely  and  truly 
regarded  him  as  their  patron,  their  tower  of 
strength,  their  right  arm  of  political  security. 

1  The  confidence  of  the  whole  nation,'  said  Mr. 
Jefferson,  '  is  centred  in  you.  Your  being  at  the 
helm  will  more  than  answer  to  every  argument 
which  can  be  used  to  alarm  and  lead  the  people 
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in  any  quarter  into  violence  or  secession.  North 
and  south  will  hang  together  if  they  have  you  to 
hang  on  ;  and  if  the  first  corrective  of  a  numerous 
representation  should  fail  in  its  effect,  your 
presence  will  give  time  for  trying  others  not 
inconsistent  with  the  union  and  peace  of  the 
states.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  oppression 
under  which  your  present  office  lays  your  mind, 
and  of  the  ardor  with  which  you  pant  for 
retirement  to  domestic  life.  But  there  is  sometimes 
an  eminence  of  character  on  which  society  have 
such  peculiar  claims,  as  to  control  the  predilection 
of  the  individual  for  a  particular  walk  of 
happiness,  and  restrain  him  to  that  alone  rising 
from  the  present  and  future  benedictions  of 
mankind.  This  seems  to  be  your  condition,  and 

V 

the  law  imposed  on  you  by  Providence  in  forming 
your  character,  and  fashioning  the  events  on 
which  it  was  to  operate.'  *  Language  like  this 
explains  itself.  It  is  but  an  expression  of  the 
feelino-  of  the  whole  nation.  That  nation  felt  and 

O 

acknowledged  the  superiority  of  this  one  man. 

And  what  gave  chief  character  and  value  to  this 
greatness  of  Washington  ?    The  true  answer  is,  the 

O  *-2  ' 

sterling  moral  excellence  of  the  man ;  that  excel- 
lence which  shone  not  only  with  the  multitude  in 

*  Sparks's  Life  of  Washington. 
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public,  but  amid  the  callings  and  attractions  of 
domestic  life.  He  was  loved  not  only  as  the 
commander  and  magistrate,  but  as  the  man.  He 
had  not  only  wisdom  and  justice,  but  tenderness 
and  benevolence  of  soul.  He  gave  a  most 
instructive  commentary  on  the  truth  that  human 
character  is  not  to  be  rightly  weighed  in  public, 
but  in  private  ;  that  they  are  worthiest  the  appro- 
bation of  men,  who  can  be  great  and  good  away 
from  the  crowd  as  in  it.  Such  was  the  illustrious 
character  of  which  we  speak.  If  amid  the 
conflict  of  the  field  and  of  the  political  assembly, 
his  sense  of  justice,  propriety,  and  truth  never 
failed  him,  it  was  even  so  in  that  home  life  which 
he  so  peculiarly  honored  in  these  virtues.  If  he 
had  never  given  his  word  of  command  or  advice 
to  an  army,  a  senate,  a  cabinet,  he  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  all  men  as  a 
domestic  friend,  counsellor,  neighbor,  citizen, 
philanthropist. 

One  of  our  eminent  statesmen  of  the  present 
time  has,  in  his  own  peculiar  and  happy  manner, 
given  one  view  of  the  character  of  Washington, 
which  renders  it  doubly  interesting  to  every 
beholder.  It  is  that  in  which  his  eminent  capacity 
to  command  and  his  humility  are  united.  l  They 
have  been  exemplified,'  says  this  writer,  i  in  the 
purity  of  ideal  perfection  only  once  in  the  history 
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of  mankind,  and  that  was  in  the  moral  life  of  the 
Savior   of   the  world.     It  would  seem  to  have 
been   exhibited    on   earth   by    his   supernatural 
character,  as  a  model  to  teach  mortal  man  to  what 
sublime  elevation,  his  nature  is  capable  of  ascend- 
ing.    So  little  were  they  known  or  conceived  of 
in  the  antiquity  of  profane  history,  that  in  the 
poems  of  Homer,  that   unrivaled   delineator  of 
human  character  in  the  heroic  ages,  there  is  no 
attempt  to  introduce  them  in  the  person  of  any 
one  of  his  performers,  human  or  divine.'  *     Yet 
they  surely  met  in  Washington.     Power,  honor, 
the  highest  public  applause  or  approbation  never 
caused   him    to    forget    that    'before   honor    is 
humility.'    Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  strutting 
corporal,  who  could  not  work  with  his  hands  when 
requested  so  to  do  by  his  commander  then  in  his 
presence,  but  who  was  to  him  at  that  moment 
unknown.     f  I  am  a  corporal,  and  cannot  do  that 
work.'      'I  am  your  general,  and  I  can,'  said 
Washington.     '  He  was  a  silent  thoughtful  man/ 
writes  a  confidential  member  of  his  own  house- 
hold ;  '  he  spoke  little  of  himself.     I  never  heard 
him  relate  a  single  act  of  his  life  during  the  war. 
His  mottoes  were,  '  deeds,  not  ivords,'  and  'for 
God  and  my  country."     What  more  than  this 
could  ample  volumes  tell  ? 

*  John  Quincy  Adams. 
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He  of  whom  we  speak,  was  a  Christian  in 
faith,  in  practice.  He  had  a  respect  for  Chris- 
tianity of  the  most  valuable  kind,  that  founded  on 
an  understanding  of  its  adaptability  to  human 
conduct  and  human  life.  A  bigotry  of  recent 
years  has  undertaken  to  question  his  Christianity. 
But  it  was  a  pigmy  assault.  Its  force,  if  it  had 
any,  could  only  fall  back  on  those  who  made  it. 
His  life  gives  all  such  sectarian  vaporing  the 
enduring  contradiction  of  truth.  His  most  popu- 
lar biographer  has  written :  '  After  a  long  and 
minute  examination  of  the  writings  of  Washington, 

o  o 

public  and  private,  in  print  and  in  manuscript,  I 
can  affirm  that  I  have  never  seen  a  single  hint  or 
expression  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  he 
had  any  doubt  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  or  that 
he  thought  with  indifference  or  unconcern  of  that 
subject.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  he  approach- 
es it,  and  indeed,  whenever  he  alludes  in  any 
manner  to  religion,  it  is  done  with  seriousness  and 
reverence.'  *  Such,  in  a  word,  was  that  "Wash- 
ington whose  history  the  world  has,  whose  name 
is  ours,  whose  character  is  ours,  and  our  children's 
children's  to  remotest  generations.  Well,  in  view 
of  it,  may  Byron's  words  be  repeated : 


:  Sparks. 
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'  Where  may  the  wearied  eyes  repose 

"When  gazing-  on  the  great, 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 
Nor  despicable  state  ? 

• 

'  Yes  —  there  is  one — first,  last,  and  best ; 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 
Whom  envy  dared  to  hate, 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one.' 

That  we  may  profit  in  the  light  which  this 
preeminent  character  bestows  upon  us,  let  us  just 
consider  for  a  moment  the  importance  of  such  a 
standard  of  national  character.     We  call  Wash- 
ington the  i  Father  of  his  Country.'     It  is  a  just 
appellation;    and  it  were  well  that  we  should 
realize  the  honor  thus  conferred  on  our  country. 
We  shall  not,  unless  we  aim  to  become  like  him, 
virtuous,  just,  and  true.     Let  us  strive  to  keep 
bright  this  honor.     In  this  respect  we  have  much 
utter  indifference   in  those   who   are    at    times 
readiest  to  join  in  the  peans  of  praise  going  up 
from  a  whole  people  to  this  their  political  father. 
Their  idea  of  his  greatness  extends  not  beyond 
his  military  exploits,  or  his  seat  in  the  presidential 
chair.     He  is  thus  to  their  minds  <  first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen.'    But  this  is  too  contracted,  too  mean  a 
view  of   the    politically    paternal  character  of 
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Washington.  His  virtues  are  to  be  our  virtues, 
if  we  would  understand,  and  profit  by,  this  idea 
of  his  paternity.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  to 
regard  him  as  a  complete  standard.  There  never 
was  but  one  —  Christ  the  righteous.  I  mean  that 
his  virtues  are  for  our  imitation  ;  and  that  when 
we  have  a  whole  people  possessing  deep,  pure, 
vital  love  of  country  —  a  love  founded  and  resting 
everywhere  on  justice  and  truth  —  we  shall  stand 
secure  on  an  eminence  of  glory  which  we  now 
only  discern  in  the  dim  distance  before  us. 

Yes  —  if  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we  call 
Washington  a  father,  let  us  not  so  often  lose  sight 
of  his  purity,  his  principle,  and  justness  of  action 
in  reference  to  his  country's  good.     Let  us  be 
readier  to  discern  and  to  rebuke  that  spirit  too 
visible,  alas  !  in  not  a  few  of  our  modern  political 
partizans — the  spirit  of  sectional  strife,  ambition, 
and  rivalry  —  the  love  of  preferment  and  transient 
fame,  (if  none  better  can  be  secured,)  and  to  call 
out   and   approve   and    honor   that   other   spirit 
which  would  exalt  men  and  nations  only  by  that 
which  is  right.     We  need  at  this  very  moment 
line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,      No 
discerning  mind  will  deny  that  were  our  politicians 
of  all  parties  actuated  by  that  love  of  country 
possessed  by  Washington,   health  and  soundness 
would  be  diffused  through  all   our  political  in- 
stitutions. 
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If  we  would  then,  truly  honor  Washington  as 
our  political  father,  let  us  hearken  unto  his  words 
of  wisdom,  and  make  his  maxims  our  own.     Let 
us  know  that  general  intelligence  and  righteous- 
ness, only,  can  truly  exalt  us,  and  give  us  the 
highest  of  all  stations,  the  greatest  of  all  names 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.     These  are  the 
words  of   his  wisdom  to  his  countrymen.      'In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened.     Of  all  the  dis- 
positions   and   habits    which    lead    to    practical 
prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  its  principal 
supports.      It   will    be   worthy   of    a    free   and 
enlightened,   and   at   no  distant   period   a  great 
nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and 
too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by 
an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.'  '• 

"Whoso  heareth,  let  him  understand  this  voice 
of  admonitory  and  paternal  wisdom.  It  speaks 
to  us  always.  It  directs  us  in  all  our  political 
duties  as  individuals  and  as  a  people,  to  aim 
aright  —  to  think  more  of  what  God  has 

o 

commanded,  and  what  his  law  of  love  requires  in 
reference  to  our  fellow  men,  than  of  habit,  custom, 
the  voice  of  the  world,  or  the  usages  of  nations 


*  Farewell  address. 
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in  the  past,  if  these  are  incompatible  with  that 
word  of  unerring  wisdom  that  liveth  and  abideth. 
forever. 

In  speaking  thus  freely  of  the  character   of 
"Washington,  we  are  led  to  think  of  its  influence 
in  the  future.     If  we  have  any  thing  in  reference 
to  this  character  for  which  to  be  thankful,  it  is  the 
fact  that  its  influence  in  all  the  future  must  and 
will  be  salutary  and  blessed.     His  memory  will 
be  that  of  the  just.     Men  shall  not  think  of  him 
when  they  consult  the  historic  page,  as  they  think 
of    Pericles,    Alcibiades,     Cossar,    Robespierre, 
Danton,   or  Napoleon.     They  shall  regard  him 
not  only  as  the  great,  but  as  the  good.     Napoleon 
himself  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him  in  his 
life-time  to  an  American  :  '  Your  Washington  can 
never  be  otherwise  than  well.     His  name  will  be 
honored  when  mine  shall  be  lost  in  the  vortex  of 
revolution.'      It  must  be  so.      Great,  obviously 
great  as  these  two  men  were,  their  greatness  had 
but   little   agreement.      The    one    would    have 
conquest,  the  other  peace  ;   the  one  loved  war, 
the  other  engaged  in  it  only  from  convictions  of 
its  unavoidable  necessity  ;  the  one  set  no  bounds 
to  his  ambition,  the  other  was  never  more  content 
than  in  that  domestic  retirement  for  which  through 
all   his  public   life   he   panted ;    the  one   would 
respect  religion  from  policy,  the  other  made  it  a 
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part  of  his  character  and  life.  The  one  in  his 
career  blazed  like  a  meteor  to  dazzle  and  astonish 
men,  the  other  like  a  clear  and  steady  sun  through 
the  long  and  eventful  day. 

The  name  of  Washington,  then,  shall  not  die. 
It  shall  live  to  make  tyrants  feel  their  impotence, 
and  freemen  their  truest  dignity  and  power.  It 
shall  be  breathed  in  confidence  amid  the  black 
night  of  oppression,  where  the  true-souled  enemies 
of  wrong  meet  to  vow  vengeance  against,  and 
rightly  meditate  and  plan  sure  victory  over  it. 
In  reverence  shall  it  be  held  by  lisping  infancy, 
sturdy  manhood,  and  hoary  age ;  its  virtue 
traveling  over  our  glad  earth  far  as  the  beams  of 
the  morning,  and  chanted  in  the  freedom-songs 
of  its  remotest  regions. 
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WHICH  IS  THE  WEALTHIER? 

BY    MISS    JULIA    A.    FLETCHER. 

FORTH  went  the  man  of  pitying  heart, 
To  bear  in  a  mission  of  good  his  part ; 
To  visit  the  rich  in  their  dwellings  fan*, 
And  ask  of  the  treasure  they  well  may  spare ; 
To  visit  the  poor  in  their  dwellings  low, 
And  the  rich  man's  gift  on  the  poor  bestow. 


He  had  been  musing  sadly  and  long 

Of  a  fearful  evil,  a  fearful  wrong,  — 

Of  the  selfish  spirit  that  careth  not 

For  the  wasting  toil  of  a  brother's  lot, 

To  whom  '  much  hath  been  given,'  yet  doth  not  heed, 

That '  much  is  required '  by  a  brother's  need. 


Forth  went  he  then  on  his  mission  high, 

With  a  loving  heart  and  a  pitying  eye, 

With  the  stirring  language  of  eloquent  thought, 

From  the  depths  of  his  own  pure  feelings  brought, 

Mid  the  dwellings  of  wealth  and  of  want  to  go, 

And  the  rich  man's  gift  on  the  poor  bestow. 
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A  stately  mansion  rose  proud  and  fair, 
'T  was  the  home  of  wealth,  and  he  entered  there. 
He  spoke  of  the  houseless  and  desolate  ones 
He  had  seen  that  day,  and  his  tremulous  tones 
Grew  stern  and  strong,  as  he  strove  to  plead 
For  a  brother's  wrongs  and  a  brother's  need. 


Languidly  listened  the  lady  fair, 

As  she  sat  reclined  in  her  cushioned  chair, 

Where  through  silken  curtains  the  softened  light 

Seemed  paler  far  than  her  jewels  bright. 

Patiently  listened  the  lady  then 

To  the  weary  lot  of  her  brother  men. 

Then  she  laid  the  costly  volume  by, 
And  with  cold  cahn  words,  and  a  tearless  eye, 
She  spoke  of  poverty  —  well  she  knew 
How  much  of  grief  in  its  pathway  grew, 
How  heavy  a  chain  on  the  mind  it  laid, 
But  she  was  poor  and  she  could  not  aid. 


# 


The  good  man  turned  in  grief  to  go  — 
Next  door  there  stood  a  dwelling  low, 
In  the  same  thronged  and  busy  street, 
Where  wealth  and  want  may  ever  meet. 
With  Christian  zeal  he  entered  there, 
Kind  aid  and  sympathy  to  bear. 

The  widow  o'er  her  needle  bent, 

Where  day  by  day  her  strength  was  spent  j 
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Three  little  children  clustered  nigh, 
To  claim  a  mother's  watchful  eye ; 
Near  by  their  simple  meal  was  spread,  — 
A  bowl  of  milk,  a  loaf  of  bread. 


The  good  man  spoke  his  mission  here : 

She  listened  —  wiped  away  a  tear — 

Within  his  hand  a  dollar  laid, 

And  said,  '  Tho'  little  I  can  aid 

The  suffering  poor,  while  strength  is  given 

I  '11  give  my  mite,  and  trust  in  Heaven.' 
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THE  ANNUNCIATION 


LUKE  1:  26-38. 


BY  MISS  H.  J.  WOODMAN. 


SILENCE  o'er  ancient  Judali !    'T  was  the  hush 
Of  holy  eve,  and  through  the  balmy  air 
There  came  a  trembling  and  melodious  gush 
Of  softest  melody,  as  if  the  prayer 
Of  kneeling  thousands  had  prevailed  on  high, 
And  angel  choirs  were  bending  to  reply. 

Man  heard  the  sound  of  music,  and  arose, 
And  cast  the  mantle  of  despair  away, 
And  said, '  deliverance  comes,  forget  your  woes, 
There  dawns  on  Judah  her  triumphant  day.' 
But  with  the  solemn  strain  of  music,  passed 
The  hopes  too  nattering  and  too  fan-  to  last. 

Not  so  to  one,  the  humblest  of  her  race ; 
For  to  her  startled  and  astonished  eve 

•/ 

There  came  a  visitant  of  matchless  grace, 
Robed  in  a  garment  of  celestial  dye. 
'  Fear  not,  thou  highly  favored,'  thus  he  sang, 
While  Heaven's  high  arches  with  the  echoes  rang. 
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'  Fear  not,  thy  God  is  with  thee,  and  hast  poured 
The  richest  of  his  blessings  on  thy  head ; 
And  thou  wilt  bear  a  son  on  whom  the  Lord 
The  fullness  of  his  grace  and  power  will  shed. 
His  name  shall  be  Emanuel,  Mighty  One, 
Savior  of  men,  and  God's  anointed  Son.' 

O,  who  can  paint  the  rushing  tides  of  thought 
Which  swept  like  lightning  through  the  startled  mind 
Of  that  lone  worshiper,  whose  faith  was  brought 
Thus  suddenly  its  utmost  verge  to  find. 
It  failed  not,  and  the  curtain  was  withdrawn 
Which  veiled  futurity's  effulgent  dawn. 

She  rose  with  brow  serene.    Her  eyes  forgot 
Their  dreamy  softness,  and  were  upward  cast, 
Filled  with  celestial  radiance.    Earth  had  not 
The  power  that  glorious  prophecy  to  blast. 
'  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  and  teach 
The  trembling  lip  to  frame  submissive  speech ! ' 

Again  there  floated  on  the  ambient  air 

That  thrilling  melody,  while  countless  throngs, 

Waving  their  golden  censers,  heard  the  prayer, 

Which  mingled  with  then-  own  triumphant  songs. 

The  vision  faded  in  a  sea  of  light, 

And  left  to  earth  the  still  and  holy  night. 
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THE  GIPSY  OF  NAPLES. 

BY  MISS  MAEY  A.  H.  DODD. 

MORNING  broke  over  the  bright  bay  of  Naples, 
its  picturesque  islands  and  luxuriant  shores, 
lighting  anew  a  scene  which,  more  than  three 
centuries  ago,  was  as  now,  unrivaled  in  beauty. 
An  unclouded  sun  beamed  upon  the  fair  city, 
which  extended  along  the  bay  in  a  gentle  curve  as 
if  with  the  intent  to  embosom  the  broad  and 
glittering  waters,  and  then  retiring  inland,  rose 
over  the  verdant  hill-sides,  with  its  towers  and 
turrets,  gardens  and  groves,  till  the  heights  above 
its  boundary  were  crowned  with  vineyard  and 
villa,  castle  and  monastery,  and  the  wooded 
mountains  towering  beyond. 

There,  too,  at  a  little  distance,  rose  Vesuvius, 
hiding  with  a  green  mantle  the  heavings  of  its 
fiery  heart ;  and  lovely  villages  rested  at  its  base, 
thoughtless,  in  their  life  and  beauty,  of  the  silent 
cities  that  were  buried  beneath.  Then,  as  now, 
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there  were  suburbs  and  hamlets ;  picturesque 
cliffs  and  romantic  islands  ;  the  promontory  of 
Possilippo  with  its  villas  and  gardens,  and  the 
bold  Appenines  forming  a  back-ground  to  the 
whole. 

With  the  mounting  sun  awoke  the  populace  of 
Naples.  The  streets  began  to  throng  with  foot- 
passengers.  The  tramp  of  steeds  and  rattling  of 
wheels  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice,  as  men,  women,  and  children  came  forth  for 
business  or  pleasure  into  the  open  air.  Some  of 
the  streets  were  broad  and  beautiful,  and  cheerful 
with  the  morning  beams ;  but  others  were  so 
close-built  and  narrow,  the  sun  never  shone  down 
into  their  dark  depths  ;  and  from  these  the  inmates 
hurried  forth,  like  prisoners  from  their  gloomy 
cells,  into  the  joyous  day. 

The  crowd  gathered  in  the  market-place  to  sell 
and  to  buy.  Young  girls,  from  the  gardens  round, 
came  bearing  baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers  upon 
their  heads.  Fishermen  and  peasants  were  there, 
with  their  various  commodities  displayed  on  either 
side.  Citizens,  followed  by  servants,  were 
selecting  from  the  abundant  store,  such  things  as 
suited  their  taste  and  their  means  of  gratifying  it, 
while  the  poor  Lazaroni,  without  a  penny  to  buy, 
looked  on  the  profusion  around  with  wishful  eyes. 
Beside  fish  and  flesh,  there  were  all  the  fine 
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fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  wines,  of  '  Campania, 
the  blest.'  One  was  clamorous  in  calling  attention 
to  the  fish  of  Mysene  ;  another  praised  his  most 
excellent  maccaroni !  the  fruit-seller  displayed  his 
ripe  figs,  his  juicy  grapes  and  exquisite  oranges, 
and  boasted  of  the  patronage  of  the  nobility ;  and 
a  flower-girl  near  by,  affirmed  that  she  sold 
flowers  to  the  queen. 

While  this  scene  of  busy  life  was  going  on  in 
the  market-place,  in  one  of  the  higher  streets, 
more  quiet,  but  not  wholly  removed  from  the 
bustle  of  the  city,  Colantonio  del  Fiore,  a 
Neapolitan  artist,  sat  in  his  studio  touching  a 
picture,  which  to  any  but  a  painter's  eye  seemed 
to  need  no  finishing ;  while  the  young  Eulalia, 
the  daughter  of  his  love,  the  rosebud  of  his  bosom, 
stood  by,  watching  the  hand,  which  might  as  well 
have  sought 

'  To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily, 
Or  add  a  perfume  to  the  violet,' 

as  to  improve  the  exquisite  picture  upon  the  easel. 
It  was  called  *  the  Annunciation,'  and  the  most 
prominent  figure  represented  the  Virgin  Mary, 
listening  with  meek  attitude  and  downcast  eyes, 
to  the  white-robed  messenger,  with  beaming 
eyes,  who  hailed  her  as  the  chosen  mother  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 
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1  Eulalia,  why  do  you  stand  gazing  so  intently 
upon  the  picture  ?  do  you  see  any  thing  about  it 
that  might  be  improved  ? ' 

'  Nay,  father,  it  is  perfect !  and  why  do  you 
still  continue  to  work  upon  it  ?  O,  those  drooping 
heavenly  eyes  !  how  I  love  to  look  at  them,  and 
wish  they  might  be  lifted  up  for  a  moment,  that  I 
could  see  into  their  clear  depths,  and  read  their 
whole  expression.' 

1  Then  look  into  your  mirror,  child,  for  they  are 
your  own  eyes,  and  do  not  ask  why  I  still  keep 
this  upon  the  easel,  for  what  do  you  know  of  the 
finishing  of  a  picture  ?  go  and  feed  the  birds,  and 
water  the  flowers,  or  look  from  the  window  to  see 
the  passing  populace,  who  think  but  of  eating  and 
drinking,  and  mind  not  the  beauty  that  beams 
all  around  them ;  the  verdure  of  the  hills  and 
valleys ;  the  trees  waving  with  the  breath  of 
morning ;  the  magnificent  bay  throwing  up  its 
glittering  waves  to  the  sunlight,  and  the  misty 
crown  lifting  from  the  brow  of  Vesuvius.  Eulalia, 
never  forget  thy  love  of  nature ;  it  purifies  the 
heart  like  the  love  of  God.' 

Eulalia  turned  toward  the  window  to  look  upon 
the  scene  of  which  her  father  spoke ;  and  in  a 
few  moments  a  pleased  smile  played  over  her 
sunny  face,  as  she  said,  ( Here  is  Antonio,  father, 
crossing  the  way.' 
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( Antonio,  did  you  say  ?  he  is  a  good  youth ; 
run,  child,  and  call  him  in ;  I  have  work  in  the 
way  of  his  craft/ 

While  the  crowd  collected  in  the  market-place, 
and  the  artist  wrought  in  his  studio,  and  the  sun 
mounted  upward  in  his  daily  journey,  a  host  of 
peasants  and  laborers  were  hastening  to  the  city 
from  all  the  villages  round  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, and  we  will  follow  the  path  of  one  among 
the  number. 

Antonio  de  Solario,  called  II  Zingaro,  or  the 
Gipsy,  though  exercising  the  humble  calling  of 
a  tinker,  was  well  known  in  Naples  for  his  good 
looks  and  good  qualities,  and  few  would  have  hes- 
itated to  pronounce  him  fitted  for  something  far 
above  his  trade.  The  laborer's  dress  could  not 
hide  his  finely  moulded  form,  so  marked  with 
every  manly  grace,  or  his  attractive  countenance, 
with  the  brow  so  broad  and  open ;  the  dark,  smi- 
ling, speaking  eyes,  and  the  clustering  coal-black 
hair.  He  passed  on  with  a  free,  light  step,  and 
heart  unburthened  with  care  or  anxiety;  his 
thoughts  and  his  glance  wandering  hither  and 
thither  over  the  lovely  land  and  the  fair  scenes 
that  were  continually  spread  out  along  his  way. 
The  rich  pastures,  the  forests  of  chestnut  and 
pine,  the  olive  plantations,  the  groves  of  fig,  or- 
ange, and  lemon,  the  rows  of  elm  and  mulberry 
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festooned  with  the  vine,  and  the  bright  blossoms 
of  the  trefoil,  like  a  crimson  carpet  spread  over 
the  verdant  fields.  All  this  filled  his  soul  with  a 
pure  delight.  The  artist's  eye  and  the  poet's 
heart  could  have  known  no  sweeter  satisfaction  in 
contemplating  so  much  beauty,  than  was  experi- 
enced by  the  gipsy  on  his  way  to  Naples. 

Antonio  reached  the  market-place,  where  he 
encountered  many  a  word  and  nod  of  recognition, 
and  then,  leaving  it  for  some  of  the  higher  streets, 
careless  as  to  the  direction  of  his  steps,  he  was 
unconsciously  passing  the  house  of  Colantonio, 
where  he  had  once  or  twice  been  employed,  when 
a  sweet  voice  roused  him.  from  his  abstraction,  and 
brought  him  to  a  full  stop. 

'  Master  Antonio,'  said  Eulalia,  speaking  from 
the  terrace,  '  my  father  desired  me  to  bid  you  in. 
I  know  not  that  my  heedlessness  has  demolished 
any  of  the  household  utensils,  but  perhaps  my 
maid  Fiametta  is  less  careful,  for  my  father  has 
work  for  you  to  do ;  but  where  are  your  thoughts 
wandering,  that  you  came  so  near  stumbling  over 
the  terrace  steps  ? ' 

'  To  the  time  when  I  first  saw  you  standing 
there,  with  the  ewer  you  had  just  broken,  fair 
lady.  I  will  hie  me  in  at  the  bidding  of  your 
father,  for  no  greater  pleasure  have  I  than  to  serve 
the  renowned  painter,  Colantonio.' 
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Eulalia  blushed  as  she  turned  from  the  glance 
of  his  ardent  eyes  and  led  the  way  to  her  father's 
studio. 

*  Well  met,  Antonio,'  said  the  artist,  as  they  en- 
tered, 1 1  have  something  on  which  to  employ  your 
skill  that  will  detain  you  in  my  house  several  clays ; 
but  be  seated,  my  good  youth,  and  presently,  when 
I  have  given  a  few  more  touches  to  this  picture,  I 
will  shew  you  what  there  is  to  do :  and  in  the 
meantime,  Eulalia,  let  Antonio  see  the  fine  plant 
which  your  uncle  sent  you ;  for  I  think  he  has 
not  gone  over  the  woods  and  fields  so  often  with- 
out learning  to  love  the  flowers.' 

The  plant  was  in  the  garden,  and  thither  Sola- 
rio  followed  the  light  steps  of  the  lovely  maiden, 
who  almost  trembled  to  be  so  near  one  who 
regarded  her  with  such  undisguised  admiration. 
She  endeavored  to  be  reserved ;  but  all  prudery 
was  soon  banished  by  his  frank  and  gentle  man- 
ner, his  intelligent  remarks,  and  his  enthusiastic 
praise  and  love  of  the  flowers.  They  were  dan- 
gerous moments  for  both,  and  many  more  such 
occurred  while  Solario  remained  in  the  same 
house  with  Eulalia.  When  his  work  was  finished 
and  the  time  came  to  depart,  he  frankly  told  her 
father  of  his  presumptuous  love,  and  prayed  for 
some  encouragement. 

'  Colantonio/  said  he,  as  he  stood  before  the 
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artist,  with  manly  pride  and  resolve  expressed  in 
his  fine  countenance,  '  you  have  been  kind  to  me ; 
you  have  taken  me  into  your  house  and  your 
employment,  and  I  have  dared  to  love  your 
daughter.  As  well  mi^ht  I  refrain  from  loving 

<— '  o  O 

the  flowers  which  spring  up  in  my  pathway,  or 
from  admiring  the  wondrous  beauty  of  nature  and 
art,  as  steel  my  heart  to  the  charms  of  the  young 
Eulalia.  It  were  vain  to  bid  me  go  and  forget 
her,  for  I  would  rather  die  than  lose  the  memory 
of  one  moment  that  has  passed  by  her  side.  I 
am  but  of  humble  birth,  and  my  craft  is  ignoble  ; 
but  with  youth,  and  love,  and  ambition,  may  I 
not  carve  out  for  myself  some  higher  fortune  ? 
Turn  not  from  me  in  anger,  Colantonio,  promise 
me  your  daughter's  hand  at  some  distant  day, 
when  I  shall  come  with  wealth  and  honor,  to 
claim  her  as  my  own  ! ' 

*And  is  it  thus  you  reward  my  confidence, 
Solario  ?  I  had  not  dreamed  of  this,  that  the 
Zigaro  should  aspire  to  the  hand  of  one  so  far 
above  him ;  and  yet  I  like  your  frankness  and 
spirit,  and  would  that  a  different  fortune  had  been 
yours  ;  but  I  will  give  my  daughter  only  to  one 
who  can  paint  like  her  father ;  she  is  an  artist's 
child,  and  she  shall  be  an  artist's  wife ! ' 

'  And  I,  too,  will  be  a  painter  !  No  condition  is 
too  hard  for  love  like  mine  to  fulfill ! ' 
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He  spoke  in  an  almost  exulting  tone.  Light 
seemed,  it  ivas,  dawning  around  him,  and  all  the 
thoughts  which  flashed  through  his  soul  might 
have  been  concentrated  in  the  exclamation, 
eureka  !  while  the  fire,  the  inspiration  of  genius, 
played  over  his  fine  brow,  and  kindled  in  his 
dark,  passionate  eyes. 

*  Promise  me,  Colantonio,  that  she  shall  be 
mine,  if  in  ten  years  I  can  acquire  such  excellence 
in  your  art  as  shall  entitle  me  to  her  hand,  and 
there  is  nothing  I  will  not  go  through  to  gain  it.' 

Carried  away  by  such  enthusiasm  and  earnest- 
ness, Colantonio  gave  the  required  promise,  and 
afterward  repeated  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
princess  Joanna,  the  king's  sister,  who,  through 
the  good  offices  of  a  member  of  her  household  in 
some  way  connected  with  him,  was  a  friend  to 
Solario.  He  saw  Eulalia  once  more  in  the 
presence  of  her  father,  and  they  parted  with  a 
silent  farewell. 

That  day  he  departed  for  Rome,  and,  remain- 
ing there  but  a  few  months,  went  afterward  to 
Bologna,  where  he  was  for  six  years  the  pupil  of 
Lippo  Dalmasi,  soon  gaining  the  skill  and  good 
will  of  his  master,  and  moving  the  envy  of  his 
fellow-students.  Having  won  fame  in  Bologna, 
he  resolved  to  travel  through  Italy,  the  store- 
house of  art ;  and  three  more  years  were  thus 
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spent,  during  which  he  visited  Ferrara,  Florence, 
and  Venice,  the  city  of  the  sea. 

We  cannot  record  all  his  adventures  during 
this  long  tour ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  one 
object  for  which  he  lived,  and  traveled,  and 
wrought,  that  of  winning  fame  and  making 
himself  worthy  of  his  mistress'  love,  was  accom- 
plished ;  and  he  returned  to  Naples,  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  nine  years,  so  improved  in 
mind  and  manners,  so  altered  in  look  and  bearing, 
that  no  one  recognized  him,  not  even  his  friend 
the  princess  Joanna.  She  granted  him  an 
audience,  and  received  the  accomplished  traveler, 
the  graceful  cavalier,  as  some  distinguished 
stranger  on  a  visit  to  her  brother's  court ;  and, 
when  he  had  offered  her  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
a  rare  picture  of  his  own  painting,  which  was 
graciously  accepted  and  warmly  praised,  he  knelt 
at  her  feet,  and  recalled  his  former  history  to  her 
recollection. 

He  remained  at  the  pallazzo,  without  revealing 
himself  to  any  one,  till  he  had  finished  a  portrait 
of  the  princess,  which  was  pronounced  by  all  who 
saw  it  a  most  perfect  work  of  art.  Joanna  then 
sent  for  Colantonio  and  his  daughter,  that  she 
might  introduce  them  to  the  stranger  artist,  who 
was  concealed  behind  a  curtain,  while  his  pictures 
were  submitted  to  their  inspection.  Colantonio 
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extolled  them  to  the  skies,  and  Eulalia  was 
enthusiastic  in  her  admiration  of  their  excellence. 

'  Colantonio,'  said  the  princess,  after  she  had 
silently  enjoyed  the  exquisite  pleasure  the  sight 
of  such  fine  paintings  afforded  them,  '  why  should 
you  wait  longer  for  the  return  of  the  Zingaro  ? 
Our  fair  Eulalia  will  waste  her  bloom,  watching 
for  the  return  of  a  faithless  lover.  Why  not 
bestow  her  hand  on  this  artist,  our  visitor,  who 
for  genius,  grace,  and  beauty,  can  be  excelled  by 
none  in  Naples  ?  I  would  retain  him  in  our 
kingdom,  I  would  attach  him  to  the  court,  and 
what  boon  could  bind  him  like  the  hand  of  your 
lovely  daughter  ?  He  will  win  the  honors  and 
rewards  of  genius,  and  no  maiden  in  the  land 
could  despise  his  love.  Say,  Colantonio,  do  you 
not  see  the  wisdom  of  this  plan,  and  consent  to 
my  wish  ? ' 

The  artist,  led  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  and  his  desire  to  please  the  princess, 
rashly  assented  to  her  proposition,  while  poor 
Eulalia  stood  an  agitated,  trembling  listener  to 
their  conversation,  till  her  father  consented  to  give 
her  hand  to  the  stranger  ;  then  a  deadly  paleness 
came  over  her  beautiful  features  ;  but  when,  like 
a  broken  lily,  she  would  have  fallen  fainting  to 
the  ground,  Solario,  lifting  the  curtain,  cast  his 
arm  around  her,  and  her  head  fell  upon  his  bosom. 
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She  did  not  faint  entirely,  for  through  her  half- 
closed  eyes,  she  saw  ivho  it  was  that  came  to  her 
assistance ;  love  could  not  be  deceived,  and  where 
her  head  was  bowed  she  would  willingly  have 
rested  it  forever. 

The  princess  whispered  the  truth  to  Colantonio, 
and  the  happy  father  saw  with  tearful  eyes  the 
exquisite  joy  of  that  meeting  of  constant  hearts. 
He  looked  with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  the 
faultless  form,  the  intellectual  countenance,  and 
the  courtly  bearing  of  Antonio,  and  the  rare 
loveliness,  the  spiritual  grace  of  Eulalia,  and 
wished  in  his  heart  to  hasten  the  union  of  genius, 
purity,  and  beauty. 

In  as  short  a  time  as  preparations  for  such  an 
event  could  well  be  made,  before  the  assembled 
state  and  fashion  of  the  court,  Antonio  de  Solario 
received  the  hand  of  his  well-earned  bride.  The 
favors  of  fortune  continued  to  follow  him.  He 
was  appointed  painter  to  the  Neapolitan  court, 
and  executed  many  works  which  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  among  the  artists  of  the  age. 

O  O 

"We  have  thus  accompanied  him  to  the  crowning 
of  his  hopes,  the  fruition  of  his  happiness,  the 
gained  height  of  his  ambition,  and  must  now  bid 
him  farewell ;  but  if  any  curious  traveler,  who 
may  light  upon  our  true  story,  (for  the  leading 
incidents  are  taken  from  the  history  of  art,) 
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should  visit  the  old  world,  he  may,  if  he  choose, 
see  some  of  Solario's  pictures  in  fresco,  which, 
though  much  defaced  by  time,  still  remain  in  the 
convent  of  Saint  Severinus  at  Naples. 
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DURING  A  SUMMER  SHOWER, 


JUNE,     1844. 


BT    MISS     S.    MABGARET    FULLER. 


WITH  equal  sweetness  the  commissioned  Hours 

Shed  light  and  dew  upon  the  weeds  and  flowers  ; 

The  weeds,  untouched,  raise  their  vile  heads  on  high, 

Flaunting  back  insult  to  the  gracious  sky ; 

While  thy  dear  flowers,  with  fond  humility, 

Uplift  the  eyelids  of  a  starry  eye 

In  speechless  homage  ;  and  to  holy  hearts 

Perfume  that  homage  all  around  imparts : 

Is  it  most  blest  to  give  1     0  child !   believe, 

'T  is  bliss  enough  for  mortals  to  receive. 
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THE  FERRY. 

BY    MISS     S.    C.    EDGAKTON. 

THE  Boatman  now  unmoors  his  barque, 
The  oar  is  tilting  in  his  hand ; 

The  waters  roar,  the  way  is  dark, 
The  Maiden  fears  to  quit  the  land. 


'  Hark !  'T  is  the  moaning  of  the  gale  ! 

Alas,  a  drear  and  perilous  night 
To  venture  in  a  bark  so  frail ! 

"Wait,  Boatman,  wait  the  morning  light  ! ' 


'  Aboard !  aboard !  I  may  not  stay ; 

This  is  a  subterranean  stream, 
Ne'er  shone  on  by  the  morning  ray, 

Nor  open  to  the  evening  beam.' 


Stern  was  his  voice,  his  look  severe ; 

The  Maiden  took  his  icy  hand ; 
It  thrilled  her  with  a  shivering  fear, 

It  dragged  her  rudely  from  the  strand. 
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A  noise  of  waters  filled  her  ears  ; 

A  dizzy  sense  of  rapid  flight, 
A  press  of  strange  and  awful  fears 

Bewildered  all  her  soul  and 


Silent  she  lay,  in  deep  despair ; 

The  barque  tossed  wildly  on  the  waves, 
And  o'er  her  brooded,  everywhere, 

The  stifled  atmosphere  of  graves  ! 

'  Lo,  I  am  with  thee  ! '  and  an  arm 
Around  her  form,  was  gently  thrown ; 

'  Look  up,  beloved !   Pear  no  harm ; 
Thou  shalt  not  cross  the  deep  alone  ! ' 

So  sweet  a  voice,  so  fair  a  brow 
Assured  the  Maiden's  failing  heart ; 

'Blessed  Redeemer !  Is  it  Thou  ? 
I  'm  safe  with  Thee,  where'er  Thou  art ! ' 

A  golden  line  like  break  of  day 

Shone  brightly  through  the  quivering  gloom ; 
The  waves  grew  still,  and  o'er  their  way 

Soft  stole  the  breath  of  flowers  in  bloom. 

'  The  Land !  the  land  ! '  the  Maiden  cried ; 

. '  "What  name  to  port  so  fair  is  given  ? ' 
'It  is  OUR  HOME  ! '  the  Lord  replied ; 

1  Thy  Home  ?    It  is  !  —  it  is,  then  —  HEAVEN  ! ' 
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THE  AIMS  OF  LIFE. 


BY    HOEACE     GEEELEY. 


'  Q.    WHAT  is  the  chief  end  of  Man  ? 

A.    Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever.' 

Westminster  Catechism. 


IT  must  be  deemed  unfortunate,  that  in  a  summa- 
ry of  religious  doctrine  from  which  so  many  human 
beings  have  received  their  first  distinct  notions  of 
God's  government  and  man's  duties,  the  primary 
and  most  important  truth  should  have  been  set 
forth  so  vaguely  and  obscurely.  How  many  of 
the  young  learners  of  that  catechism  have  any 
clear  perception  of  what  is  meant  by  either  ques- 
tion or  answer? 

But  dissipate  all  obscurity  in  the  statement  of 
the  problem  and  in  its  solution,  and  the  matter  is 
still  seriously  objectionable.  The  existence  of 
each  individual  is  made  to  have  two  purposes  or 
aims  —  first,  God's  glory;  next,  his  own  enjoy- 
ment. He  is  called  into  being  to  gratify  two  self- 
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isli  ends  —  one  the  Creator's,  the  other  his  own. 
This  must  be  wrong.  God  has  not  created  us  to 
the  end  that  He  may  be  glorified,  nor  with  any 
such  purpose,  but  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
His  infinite  beneficence.  He  has  given  us  being 
in  order  to  increase  the  infinity  of  good  which 
pervades  the  universe.  He  has  endowed  us  with 
reason  and  consciousness,  not  commanding  us  to 
glorify  Him,  not  bidding  us  to  enjoy  Him,  but  ex- 
horting us  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
of  diffusing  true  Knowledge,  Wisdom,  Happiness, 
Blessing.  In  short,  God  has  not  created  us  to 
subserve  any  selfish  end  of  His  own,  nor  will  He 
hold  us  guiltless  if  we  pursue  only  such  ends  of 
our  own. 

Am  I  wrong  in  assuming  that  our  ethical  and 
clerical  teachers  are  generally  deficient  in  their 
inculcations  on  this  head  ?  that  their  point  of  view 
is  insufficiently  elevated,  and  their  requisitions  too 
scanty  ?  Is  not  the  vulgar  notion  that  to  refrain 
from  doing  ill  to  our  neighbor  is  virtue,  somewhat 
countenanced  by  the  usual  tenor  of  moral  exhor- 
tation? Does  not  the  commandment-keeping 
squanderer  on  his  own  luxurious  appetites  of  the 
average  earnings  of  ten  human  beings,  pass  in 
society  as  an  innocent  and  often  as  an  exemplary 
man? 

It  seems  evident  that  a  radical  reform  in  the 
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popular  apprehension  of  religious  teaching,  if  not 
in  the  teaching  itself,  is  here  needed.  Since  the 
earthly  pilgrimage  of  the  divine  'Man  of  Sor- 
rows/ we  have  had  few  preachers  who  said 
frankly  and  pointedly,  '  How  hardly  shall  they 
that  have  riches  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  ! 
'  Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor ;  then 
come  and  follow  me,'  and  so  forth.  Do  we  realize 
that  these  were  not  the  exaggerations  of  petulance 
or  asceticism,  but  the  simple,  natural  conditions  of 
spiritual  health,  illumination,  and  progress? 
What  He  required  was  but  the  disencumbering  of 
the  soul  of  clogs  which  impeded  and  bore  it  heav- 
ily earthward.  What  Christ  said  of  Avealth,  its 
influences  and  proper  uses,  had  no  mere  local  or 
transitory  significance.  It  is  as  true  in  New 
England  as  it  was  in  Palestine,  as  true  in  1846 
as  it  was  in  the  year  one. 

In  truth,  wealth,  employed  only  or  mainly  to 
subserve  personal  ends,  is  in  its  nature  incompat- 
ible with  a  true  life,  or  with  the  purpose  of  such 
a  life.  The  man  of  substance,  who  regards  his 
riches  as  means  of  luxury,  of  elegance,  of  power? 
(other  than  the  power  to  relieve  and  bless,)  or  of 
continuing  such  advantages  to  his  descendants,  is 
inevitably,  palpably  beclouded  as  to  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  life  was  given  him.  His  aims  are 
selfish  and  groveling,  his  understanding  darkened, 
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his  faltering,  grudging,  feeble  efforts  at  goodness, 
are  tainted  by  the  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 
His  fealty  to  Mammon  will  ever  clash  with  his 
duty  to  God. 

The  true  disciple  of  Christ  regards  himself  but 
as  the  steward  of  whatever  worldly  goods  Provi- 
dence has  placed  in  his  hands.  From  these  he 
is  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  those  dependent 
upon  him  ;  all  beyond  belongs  to  his  Master,  and 
is  to  be  dispensed  according  to  His  plain  directions. 
Not  that  he  is  compelled  to  divest  himself  today 
of  the  means  of  relieving  wants  tomorrow ;  that 
would  be  acting  the  part  of  a  prodigal  and 
thoughtless  steward;  but  he  is  to  dispense  or 
reserve  whatever  has  been  confided  to  him  with 
single  reference  to  the  highest  good  of  all.  All 
that  he  has,  being  the  rightful  property  of  his 
Creator,  is  to  be  dispensed  according  to  the  model 
ever  before  him  in  the  dispensation  of  rain  and 
sunshine.  He  whose  sympathies  or  beneficent 
efforts  are  circumscribed  by  any  boundary  of 
family,  sect,  neighborhood,  or  nation,  is  most 
imperfect  in  his  obedience  to  the  Father  of  lights. 
He  who  is  content  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  others' 
toil,  rendering  mankind  little  or  no  positive  service 
in  return,  can  be  but  a  very  distant  follower  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer. 

On  no  point  is  error  more  common  or  more 
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vital  than  on  this.  A  life  devoted  mainly  to  what 
is  deemed  innocent  though  selfish  enjoyment  is 
not  usually  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  a 
Christian  profession.  The  wealthy  disciple  may 
devote  half  his  time  to  a  round  of  visits,  dinners, 
tours,  and  entertainments,  without  fear  of  repre- 
hension from  the  sacred  desk,  and  with  little 
danger  of  reproach  from  his  own  drugged 
conscience.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
wherein  such  a  life  excelled  that  of  the  less 
depraved  heathen  of  our  own  or  ancient  times. 
He  that  lives  mainly  to  himself  and  his  kindred 
cannot  truly  be  said  to  live  to  God,  no  matter 
whether  he  pray  with  his  face  to  Jerusalem, 
Mecca,  Rome,  or  the  sky.  There  is  no  savor  of 
real  god-likeness  in  a  life  so  devoted. 

The  assumed  innocence  of  a  life  of  pomp  and 
luxury  will  never  bear  a  searching  examination. 
It  is  not  possible  that  such  a  life  may  be  lived 
innocently,  no  matter  how  liberally  it  may  be 
garnished  with  tithes  and  prayers.  The  man  of 
substance  who  lives  in  luxury,  cannot  fail  to 
render  the  lives  of  other  human  beings  merely 
auxiliary  to  his  own  enjoyment.  Where  some 
are  only  served,  others  must  needs  be  merely 
servants ;  where  some  one  is  to  be  habitually 
gratified,  others  must  degenerate  into  the  mere 
instruments  of  gratification  —  the  machine  where- 
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by  a  certain  quantum  of  supposed  enjoyment  is 
produced.  AVherever  one  man  deems  the  servi- 
ces of  other  human  beings  essential  to  his  com- 
fortable subsistence,  and  repays  those  services 
otherwise  than  by  service  in  turn  —  wherever  a 
family  is  divided  into  two  or  more  classes,  holding 
respectively  superior  and  inferior  positions,  so  that 
their  reciprocal  obligations  differ  wholly  in  kind 
and  degree  — •  so  that  one  class,  and  but  one,  lives 
in  constant  dread  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
the  other,  or  rather,  of  incurring  the  consequences 
of  that  displeasure  —  there  is  a  relation  which 
Christ  never  recognized,  and  which  all  his  teach- 
in  2rs  tend  to  condemn  and  overthrow. 

O 

I  do  not  know  that  I  am  more  strongly  moved 
by  any  ordinary  spectacle  than  by  that  of  the  as- 
sembling for  worship  of  a  fashionable  and  wealthy 
congregation  in  one  of  our  great  cities.     As  the 
rich  and  the  great  roll  up  in  their  carriages  to 
engross  the  superbly  adorned  pews,  the  poorer 
and  humbler  shuffle  in  on  foot,  and  take  the  less 
desirable  seats,  leaving  the  worst  of  all  to  the 
crushed  children  of  Africa,  whose  understanding, 
it  would  seem,  is  deemed  so  acute  that  they  need 
not  hear  more  than  half  the  service  in  order  to 
comprehend  it  thoroughly.     The  same  equivocal 
compliment  is  paid  to  the  decrepid,  the  deaf,  the 
superannuated,  if  they  happen  to  be  hopelessly 
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poor.  But  the  great  man's  coachman  is  not  even 
supposed  to  hear  at  all.  Were  he  at  liberty,  he 
would  not  venture  to  present  himself  at  the  door 
of  the  family  pew  —  such  a  stretch  of  presump- 
tion would  cost  him  a  lecture  on  manners  to  supe- 
riors, and  very  likely  his  means  of  subsistence. 
His  business  in  that  solemn  hour  is  not  to  worship 
God,  but  to  take  care  of  horses.  "While  he  assid- 
uously fulfills  this  function  in  the  shadow  of  the 
church  outside,  and  the  gilded  prayer-books  are 
in  requisition  within,  half  a  dozen  other  human 
implements  are  busy  at  home  preparing  the  sump- 
tuous meal.  For  these,  '  Sunday  shines  no  holi- 
day ; '  it  hardly  witnesses  a  relaxation  of  their 
labors.  They  may  have  some  vague  idea  that 
the  obligations,  duties,  and  hopes  of  religion  are 
divinely  intended  for  all,  but  all  the  atmosphere, 
the  daily  necessities  of  their  life  condemn  such  a 
notion.  It  may  be  their  masters'  duty  to  obey 
God ;  it  is  theirs  to  obey  their  masters,  and  in  this 
service  conscience  is  well  nigh  superfluous,  and 
would  often  be  an  embarrassment  and  obstruction. 
Thus  they  wear  out  their  lives  in  mere  brutishness 
and  serfdom,  with  no  more  mental  exercise  or 
development  than  the  domesticated  animals  which 
are  their  fellow  servants  and  daily  companions. 
How  many  families  contribute  annually  to  send 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  without  once  reflecting 
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that  their  practice  and  example  make  a  great 
many  more  heathen  than  their  money  will  ever 
convert ! 

To  ensure  the  speedy  diffusion  and  triumph  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  world,  it  needs  but  to 
be  carried  fully  and  fairly  into  practice  by  a  part 
of  its  present  adherents,  so  as  to  be  plainly  ob- 
served and  understood.  Were  a  single  county 
thoroughly  Christianized  in  all  its  institutions,  laws, 
polity,  usages,  the  world  could  not  resist  its  noise- 
less appeal  for  universal  conformity  to  its  order, 
justice,  harmony,  and  happiness.  It  is  because 
Christians  are  content  to  differ  so  little  from  the 
pagan  world,  except  perhaps  in  theology,  that 
gross  darkness  still  overspreads  nine-tenths  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  significance  which 
once  dwelt  in  the  disciples'  washing  each  other's 
feet,  (and  not  those  of  each  other  only,)  in  the 
office  of  deacons,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  so 
forth,  shall  again  be  apprehended  and  realized. 
Christianity  has  been  preached,  expounded,  and 
moralized  upon,  long  enough ;  it  is  yet  (by  the 
mass  of  its  professors,)  to  be  really  lived.  In  the 
new  age  now  dawning  upon  humanity,  the  Chris- 
tian slave-trader  and  the  Christian  living  in  idle- 
ness and  luxury  will  stand  on  the  same  platform. 
The  professor  who  lives  sumptuously  on  the  unre- 
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quited  toil  of  his  slaves,  and  he  who  consumes 
largely  without  himself  laboring  to  add  any  thing 
to  the  store  of  human  comforts,  will  be  regarded 
as  neighbors ;  while  he  who  requires  service  but 
renders  none,  will  be  deemed  a  most  unfaithful 
subject  of  the  great  law  of  Love.  In  short,  living 
to  self,  or  to  any  ends  which  do  not  embrace  love 
to  God  and  the  highest  good  of  mankind,  will  be 
deemed  the  one  great  departure  from  rectitude 
and  duty,  drawing  after  it  all  essential  corruption 
and  actual  transgressions. 
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THE  MARKET   GIRL. 

BY    MISS     S.     C.    EDGAETON. 

Lo,  comes  the  little  market  maiden, 

With  blue  eye  brightening  'neath  its  lid ; 

The  basket  on  her  arm  unladen, 
The  money  in  her  bosom  hid ! 


With  such  a  signal  charge  invested, 
Swift  o'er  the  sward  her  footsteps  dart, 

Until,  within  the  woods  arrested, 
Bright  Nature  holds  her  by  the  heart ! 


The  brook  beneath  the  trees  is  singing ; 

^       o  / 

Now  darkling  in  the  deep  green  shade, 
Now  flashing  in  the  sun,  and  flinging 
Its  music  far  adown  the  glade. 


And  with  that  stream  her  thoughts  are  rushing ; 

Soft,  shadowy  thoughts,  from  fountains  deep ; 
Or  those  that  with  a  wilder  gushing 

From  sunny  springs  of  joy  out-leap. 
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The  shadow  of  the  dial  turning, 
Has  over  many  an  hour-mark  passed ; 

But  Nature,  with  a  mother's  yearning, 
Still  holds  her  artless  spirit  fast. 


Who  knows,  in  that  sweet  spiritual  union, 
What  beauty  Nature  may  impart  ? 

How  many  a  truth  in  that  communion 
May  strike  its  fibres  in  her  heart  ? 


Fair,  guileless  as  a  fabled  creature, 
Her  feet  hath  yet  untempted  trod ; 

0  leave  her  now  alone  with  Nature, 
For  Nature  will  discourse  of  God. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ARTIST. 


BY    MISS    E.     A.     STARK. 

UPON  his  couch  at  eventide, 

"With  earnest,  restless  eye, 
An  artist  watched  the  paling  tints 

Of  sweet  Italia's  sky, 
As  o'er  fair  temple,  palace,  dome, 

And  aisles  of  glorious  dead, 
And  o'er  the  ivied  halls  of  Rome, 

The  lingering  light  was  shed. 


The  crimson  rays  flashed  proudly  up ; 

And  on  that  wasted  cheek, 
So  pensive  in  its  manliness, 

So  sadly,  strangely  meek, 
The  hectic  spot  burned  deep  and  bright, 

And  those  dark,  troubled  eyes 
Seemed,  in  their  wild  intensity, 

To  melt  into  the  skies. 


A  sudden  moisture  o'er  them  passed, 
Like  mist  o'er  some  bright  star 
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• 

That  sheds  upon  the  solemn  seas 

Its  radiance  afar. 
He  bowed  his  head  and  pressed  it  close 

Within  Ms  fevered  palm, 
As  if  to  crush  the  thought  that  broke 

His  spirit's  lofty  cairn. 

His  life's  wild  passion-flame  was  spent  — 

His  wildering  dream  of  fame ; 
Amid  the  halls  of  glorious  art 

He  wearied  of  a  name ! 
A  melting  thought  of  homely  scenes 

O'er  his  weak  spirit  swept  — 
A  yearning  for  familiar  things ; 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  wept. 

'  O,  let  me  breathe  my  native  air 

Once  more  before  I  die ! ' 
And  raised  his  feeble  hands  to  Heaven, 

With  agonizing  cry. 
'  0,  let  me  tread  my  native  hills, 

Their  fields  of  stately  corn, 
And  stand  beneath  the  elms  that  shade 
The  spot  where  I  was  born ! ' 

They  bore  him  from  the  city's  heat, 

Its  splendor's  painful  glare, 
To  lovely  Como's  quiet  lake, 

Its  fresh  and  fragrant  air. 
The  vine  leaves  clustered  round  Ms  door, 

Young  roses  climbed  the  wall, 
And  sootMngly  the  wave's  low  voice 

Came  up  at  even-fall. 
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It  mingled  softly  with  his  dreams 

Through  all  the  starry  night, 
While  through  the  dewy  orange  boughs 

Quivered  the  clear  moonlight. 
Yet  from  that  nested  loveliness 

Went  out  a  wailing  cry : 
1 O,  let  me  breathe  my  native  air 

Once  more  before  I  die ! ' 


His  couch  stood  empty  by  the  wall, 

And  in  his  favorite  bowers 
That  sad  young  face  was  missed  at  morn, 

And  at  the  shut  of  flowers. 
The  Como  rolled  its  crystal  tide, 

Italia's  groves  were  fan*, 
But  tenderly  the  peasant  named 

The  stranger  in  his  prayer. 


He  stood  upon  the  vessel's  deck, 

His  pulse  beat  fast  and  high, 
And  steadfast  on  the  filling  sails 

He  fixed  his  eager  eye. 
1 0,  for  one  glimpse  of  that  dear  shore ! 

I  tearless  could  depart, 
If  I  might  press  its  coldest  clod 

Once  more  upon  my  heart ! ' 


Long  weeks  had  passed ;  a  faint  blue  line 

In  misty  distance  lay, 
And  manly  hearts  and  steady  eyes 

Had  sought  it  day  by  day. 
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They  sought  it  for  the  stranger's  sake, 
To  quench  the  mania  thirst 

That  strengthened  on  his  wasting  frame, 
And  by  his  life  was  nurst. 


For  he  had  grown  a  gentle  care, 

Through  that  one,  moving  cry, 
1 0.  let  me  breathe  my  native  air 

Once  more  before  I  die ! ' ' 
Land !  land !  —  they  raised  him  from  his  couch, 

That  on  the  deck  was  spread  — 
One  short,  faint  cry  of  wild  delight  — 

The  artist's  soul  had  fled. 
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WOOLEN  THREADS  AND  SUNBEAMS. 


BY    HENST    BACON. 


I  WAS  amused  yesterday  by  a  figure  with  which 
I  met  in  reading,  and  it  may  be  that  the  writer 
left  in  his  language  —  what  but  few  are  capable 
of  doing  —  the  magnetism  of  his  own  earnest 
feelings,  for  it  had  an  electric  effect  upon  me,  and 
shot  through  me  with  wonderful  potency.  He 
described  one  who  is  ever  dashing  cold  water  on 
enthusiastic  sympathies,  as  a  creature  through 
whom  if  sunbeams  passed  they  would  come  out 
woolen  threads  !  The  comicality  of  this  similitude 
may  not  strike  another  as  it  did  me,  for  there  is  a 
something  in  the  mind  which  in  its  different  moods 
attracts  or  parries  off  the  lightning  of  wit,  and  a 
lighter  cloud  than  passed  by  us  an  hour  since  does 
the  work  of  overwhelming  now  most  effectually. 
I  thought  of  the  queer  machinery  necessary  to 
effect  such  a  change,  and  wished  that  it  might  be 
patented,  and  but  few  '  rights '  sold.  The  machi- 
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nery  we  want  is  like  the  chemical  discoveries 
which  have  lately  changed  bean-poles  and  corn- 
stalks into  material  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
finest  paper,  so  that  the  quill  which  the  crow  left 
as  he  sprung  from  the  stolen  corn  may  write  on 
the  stalk  a  'new  method'  to  exterminate  the 
whole  species.  But  Ellsworth's  voluminous  re- 
ports furnish  nothing  from  all  Yankee  land  so 
strange  and  detestable  as  the  deviltry  of  soul  that 
changes  sunbeams  into  woolen  threads,  and  that 
which  is  the  life  and  light  of  the  whole  creation 
becomes  material  for  a  doublet  for  a  freezing 
body,  if  any  one  has  skill  enough  to  weave  it. 

Sunbeams  are  made  into  woolen  threads  by 
not  a  few  of  the  motley  crowd  of  human  beings. 
A  smile  that  shoots  from  the  sparkling  orb  of  the 
eye  of  good  humor  comes  back  like  the  fuzz  that 
blows  from  the  stunted  green  peach,  and  the  mer- 
ry laugh  of  whole-hearted  joyfulness  is  returned 
by  the  awful  wheeze  as  of  the  organ  when  the 
bellows-boy  is  too  lazy  to  blow.  "We  meet  them 
everywhere,  and  many  times  they  present  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner,  that  if  we  had  a  foot  out 
of  which  all  contempt  had  not  gone,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  use  it  as  a  moving  argument.  In  our 
innocent  joys  we  are  interrupted  by  worse  shapes 
than  the  Eastern  traveler  describes,  when  he 
sketches  his  night-home  in  the  desert.  '  With  my 
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maps  and  books  about  me,  I  wanted  light/  says 
he ;  *  they  brought  me  a  taper,  and  immediately 
from  out  the  silent  desert  there  rushed  in  a  flood 
of  light,  unseen  before.  Monsters  of  moths  of  all 
shapes  and  hues,  that  never  before  perhaps  had 
looked  upon  the  shining  of  a  flame,  now  madly 
thronged  into  my  tent,  and  dashed  through  the 
fire  of  the  candle,  till  they  fairly  extinguished  it 
with  their  burning  limbs.  Those  who  had  failed 
in  obtaining  this  martyrdom,  suddenly  became 
serious,  and  clung  despondingly  to  the  canvass.' 
A  small  thing  was  that  little  taper,  yet  without  it 
the  maps  and  books  must  remain  unstudied  and 
unread,  and  the  transient  home  in  the  desert  was 
uncheered  by  any  light.  And  thus  it  is  with  the 
slender  tapers  of  joy  which  light  up  the  home  of 
the  soul,  giving  us  aid  to  read  better  the  maps  of 
human  experience  and  the  books  of  life.  We  like 
not  the  rushing  in  of  the  monster  moths  of  mis- 
anthropy and  spleen,  to  battle  in  our  light  and 
extinguish  it.  No ;  let  them  weave  their  woolen 
threads  from  the  material  of  their  own  storehouse, 
as  the  spider  does ;  but,  unlike  the  spider,  let 
them  reel  their  product  as  they  spin,  till  some  poor 
monk  needs  it  to  weave  him  a  new  cowl  and  man- 
tle. It  is  too  dark  for  any  thing  else,  and  too  full 
of  prickling  thistle  points  for  any  healthy  soul  to 
wear. 
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Hazlitt,  in  one  of  his  lively  essays,  says  that 
going  a  journey  is  a  pleasant  thing,  but  he  likes 
to  go  by  himself,  and  does  not  ask  for 

.    .    .    .    '  a  friend  in  his  retreat 
Whom  he  can  whisper  solitude  is  sweet.' 

And  why  this  desire  to  be  alone  ?  Because  his 
restive  spirit  disliked  the  restraint  imposed  on  his 
liberty  of  thought  and  feeling  by  uncongenial 
natures.  Who,  possessing  any  sensibility,  has  not 
at  times  felt  the  same  desire,  when  he  has  had 
to  hold  outward  fellowship  with  an  entirely  dispro- 
portioned  taste  in  walks,  rambles,  and  journeys  ? 
Whittier  finely  hits  off  one  of  these  spinners  of 
woolen  threads  out  of  the  richest  material  for 
silken  thought.  He  describes  a  friend  of  his 
walking  with  a  fellow  student  at  Andover,  who 
was  not  like  himself,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Nature. 
He  called  the  attention  of  this  uncongenial  soul 
to  'the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  foliage  on  the 
distant  hills,  —  frost-penciled,  —  a  natural  kalei- 
descope  of  a  thousand  colors,  shifting  with  every 
breath  of  the  morning  wind.'  To  himself  it  was 
a  scene  to  awaken  every  enthusiastic  feeling  and 
fill  the  soul  with  poetry ;  but  not  so  with  his  com- 
panion, as  he  relates  that  the  ascetic  l  ventured 
one  furtive,  melancholy  glance  at  the  glorious 
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works  of   Divine  wisdom,   turned   aside  with   a 
groan,  and  fervently  ejaculated,  '  Lord,  turn  off 
mine  eyes  from  beholding  vanity? '    Any  solitude 
is  better  than  companionship  with  such  a  mind, 
so  traitorous  to  every  obligation  to  own  God  in 
his  works,  and  applying  to  the  scenery  of  Nature 
what  the  Psalmist  applied  to  the  betraying  gor- 
geousness  of  idolatry.     There  is  too  much  of  this 
parrot-religion  in  our  day.     The  Bible  is  used  as 
the  absent-minded  philosopher  used  the  finger  of 
his  lady-love  —  to  crowd  the  fire  and  tobacco  of 
his  pipe  closer  together,  that  he  might  have  more 
of  the  smoke  he  delighted  in,     Their  quotations 
come  in  as  appropriate  as  when  the  mulish  Lon- 
doner was  a  traveler  in  the  East,  and  the  party  of 
whom  he  was  one  paused  to  notice  the  bleached 
skeleton  of  an  ass  that  lay  in  the  desert.     The 
remarks  of  the  others  were  too  scientific  for  him, 
and  so  he  would  add  the  religious  element  to  the 
conversation,  and  attempted  it  by  solemnly  quoting, 
'How  fearfully  and  wonderfully  ice  are  made/ 
That  was  the  climax,  and  the  skeleton  was  left  to 
grow  paler  at  the  comparison. 

I  know  of  no  worse  purgatory  than  to  be 
obliged  to  sit  out  a  fine  intellectual  entertainment 
with  one  of  these  transformationists  behind, 
blending  the  perpetual  whizzing  of  his  diabol- 
ical machinery  with  the  music  of  a  melodious  soul. 
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The  keenest  wit,  the  finest  poetry,  and  the  richest 
humor  are  alike  lost  upon  them  or  rather  in  them, 
and  their  insufferable  criticisms  spoil  the  whole  of 
the  happiness  of  the  evening.      They  twist  and 
turn  every  thing,  and  are  as  vexatious  as  to  a 
hungry  customer  waiting  for  his  dinner,  is  the 
sound  in  the  next  box  of  a  full-stomached  idler 
sucking  his  teeth.     Pity  is  the  only  feeling  that 
aids  us  in  bearing  with  such  ragged  and  jagged 
criticisms,  and  pity  we  must  have  that  their  poor 
brains  can  carry  nothing  better.     They  are  like 
a  miserable  artist,  vain  or  curious,  going  through 
some  museum  of  art,  pointing  out  every  discover- 
able defect  in  whatever  work  he  casts  his  eye 
upon.     He  needs  defects  to  feed  his  littleness  and 
gratify  his  vanity.     What  are  great  excellences 
to  others  are  but  passable  commonnesses  to  him, 
and  a  sunbeam  shoots  through  him  only  to  come 
out  a  woolen  thread  of  frizzly  roughness,  as  he 
draws  out  his  unwilling  acknowledgment  of  merit, 
in  language  that,  'like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its 
slow  length  along.'     It  is  heaven  to  get  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  such  cynics,  and  breathe  awhile 
with  a  liberal  and  generous  mind  of  true  merit. 
Such  a  one  needs  excellences  to  gratify  his  taste, 
and  he  will  make  sunbeams  of  what  seem  woolen 
threads  or  mere  spider  webs  of  carelessness  in  the 
artist.     He  will  light  up  a  repulsive  feature  of 
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the  work  of  art,  with  the  brightness  of  his  own 
thoughts  upon  the  skill  displayed,  and  we  own  his 
power  as  we  confess  the  magic  of  the  poet  in 
giving  new  significance  to  familiar  things,  impel- 
ling to  the  exclamation,  '  Why  did  n't  I  think  of 
that  before ! '  Because  your  thinking  machinery 
wants  the  tricks  of  genius  —  the  media  through 
which  objects  pass  to  your  mind  is  very  different. 
A  traveler,  in  speaking  of  the  marvelous  skill  of 
Claude  in  his  paintings  of  Sunset,  says,  that  ever 
afterward  when  he  beheld  the  richest,  softest,  or 
most  gorgeous  mingling  of  the  clouds  that  pavil- 
ion the  sun  at  his  farewell,  he  exclaimed,  '  There 's 
one  of  Claude's  sunsets ! '  Such  Claudes  are 
needed  in  every  department  of  beauty,  to  hint  to 
us  what  to  see  and  how  to  see.  We  need  not  fear 
that  we  shall  stop  with  the  thought  of  his  sunsets, 
for  the  habitude  of  mind  thus  fostered  by  tracing 
out  beauty  where  she  walks  in  light,  will  lead  us 
beyond  the  artistical  works  of  men  to  the  First 
Author  of  Beauty.  Life  gains  in  interest  by  all 
these  matters,  and  thus  a  great  end  is  promoted. 
We  have  the  poet's  eye  to  see  and  heart  to  feel, 
if  we  cannot  have  his  tongue  to  utter  what  the 
eye  sees  and  the  heart  feels.  Let  sunbeams  be 
sunbeams,  and  they  will  do  the  work  of  illumina- 
ting, warming,  and  coloring  all  things  aright. 
My  friend  Nightingale  will  not  do  this.  We 
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call  him  Nightingale  by  that  strange  but  familiar 
whim  that  inclines  us  to  name  repulsive  things  by 
their  opposites,  so  that  the  ugliest  man  in  town  is 
called  'Beauty/  and  a  real  tiger-spirit,  'Good 
Nature.'  Well,  so  is  it  with  my  friend,  whom  I 
never  greet  without  laughing;  and  he  thinks  I 
like  him  exceedingly,  while  the  fact  is,  I  always 
recall  Shelley's  '  Sky  Lark,'  by  some  intricate 
windings  of  association  which  his  '  twilight  gray ' 
eye  sets  in  motion,  and  the  contrast  is  so  ludi- 
crous that  I  am  glad  he  takes  my  laugh  at  him 
for  more  than  it  is  worth  —  certainly  more  than 
would  be  flattering  to  his  pride ;  for  while  he  is 
comfortable  in  the  idea  that  I  favor  him,  my 
thoughts  are  singing  Shelley's  verse : 

'  Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  ihou  scorner  of  the  ground.' 

Now,  the  fact  is,  Nightingale  never  pretends  to 
any  sky-larking  —  he  never  scorns  the  ground ; 
he  never  got  high  enough  for  that  yet,  and  he  is 
neither  one  bird  nor  the  other,  singing  neither  night 
nor  morning,  for  his  most  melodious  note  never 
went  beyond  the  croak  of  a  poor  driveler  or  scrub ; 
and  it  may  be  that  he  was  the  boy  who  gave  up 
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singing  because  his  father  —  a  good,  old-fashioned 
deacon  —  thought  from  liisfa,  sol,  la,  that  he  was 
sawing  wood  up-stairs  on  Sunday.  Nightingale 
was  a  great  lover  of  the  Past.  Every  thing  was 
grand  in  olden  time,  but  now  we  had  only  the 
odds  and  ends  of  the  feast  they  enjoyed;  our 
lights  were  only  the  bits  of  candles  which  they 
left,  and  as  to  music,  he  thinks  he  might  like  to 
hear  if  he  could  only  listen  to  Orpheus.  Possibly 
so,  as  Orpheus  would  try  his  skill  to  see  if  so  hard 
a  rock  could  be  split,  and  if  split,  whether  it 
could  be  worked  into  shape  for  utility.  I  would 
not  say  by  this  that  Nightingale  is  not  use- 
ful. By  no  means.  He  is  a  very  useful  man  — 
more  so  than  a  good  Gipsy  fortune  teller,  for  we 
can  calculate  the  success  of  any  benevolent  project 
by  the  depth  of  his  frown.  He  is  a  rare  judge 
upon  those  matters,  as  his  fears  are  always  awake 
lest  something  good  should  be  so  denionstrably 
done  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  admit  that  one  star 

C_J 

has  dawned  through  the  dense  clouds  of  the  night 
which  he  thinks  is  about  us.  If  he  grows  restive, 
we  grow  active.  If  he  keeps  silent,  we  talk  the 
more.  To  say  that l  Nightingale  frowns  ! '  is  the 
best  insurance  we  can  have,  and  a  more  woful 
foreboding  cannot  be  uttered  than  to  hear  that 
'  Nightingale  is  almost  ready  to  sing.'  Many  a 
one  when  they  hear  that,  start  up  to  work,  and 
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put  the  blows  in  hard  to  prove  how  much  they 
mean  when  they  say,  4  The  old  fellow  sha'  n't  have 
his  way.'     It  is  a  queer  kind  of  revenge,  but  very 
harmless,  to  do  a  work  of  charity  to  keep  an  un- 
charitable soul  from  exulting ;  but  it  had  better 
be  thus  done  than  not  at  all.     Many  a  one  is  im- 
pelled by  his  croakings  to  prove  him  a  liar,  and 
so   go   to  work   as   they  should   long   ago   have 
worked;  but  the  beauty  of  the  matter  is,  they 
soon  get  to  liking  the  business,  and  sing  not  to 
vex  Nightingale  but  to  give  voice  to  joy  and  sat- 
isfaction.    '  I  will  get  well ! '  says  some  poor  in- 
valid whom  he  has  been  maddening  by  his  pro- 
phecies of  evil,  and  he  does  get  well.     '  You  '11  be 
down  again  soon,  my  boy ! '   says  the  croaker ; 
and  the  same  determination  to  baulk  him  induces 
a  care  and  prudence  that  preserves  the  health 
that  otherwise  might  be  rashly  wasted.     What  a 
complicated  creature  is  man !  his  baser  passions 
impelling  to  good  deeds  to  which  his  better  feel- 
ings would  never  prompt  him,  and  by  these  he  is 
turned  to  a  better  life ;  as  by  some  mirthful  non- 
sense, melancholy,  that  would  not  yield  to  religious 
considerations,  is  overtopped  and  thrown  down, 
and  on  its  ruins  better  things  are  built.     It  may 
be  so  with  Nightingale  one  of  these  or  some  other 
days,  and  then  we  will  change  his  name.     It  may 
be  we  can  style  him  <  Silver  Lining,  Jr.'     The 
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friend  that  bears  the  name,  and  who  must  ever  be 
the  senior,  is  one  that  will  do  any  heart  good  to 
meet.  He  is  living  sunshine  without  motes,  and 
whatever  he  touches  is  made  bright  by  his  good- 
ness. He  has  a  cheering  smile  for  all,  and  when 
he  comes  into  the  midst  of  despondents,  all  is 
hopeful  again.  His  favorite  scripture  is,  '  A  mer- 
ry heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine.'  — '  Yes, 
none  of  your  quack  medicines,'  says  he;  'not 
pills,  plasters,  and  blisters ;  but  Dame  Nature's 
heal-alls,  that  make  a  man  clean  over  again,  so 
that  the  dog  shakes  his  new  hair  as  though  he 
really  were  young  again.'  We  call  him.  Silver 
Lining  not  by  the  rule  of  opposites,  for  in  his  case 
it  will  not  do.  We  want  true  names  for  all  things 
beautiful ;  but  for  their  opposites  we  may  fashion 
fictions,  in  order  to  be  pleased  with  names 
when  things  displease  us.  Our  friend  is  so  called 
because  he  was  wont  to  quote  Milton  so  frequent- 
ly — '  The  silver  lining  of  the  cloud '  —  till  he 
found  the  same  idea  in  Job  — '  And  now  men  see 
not  the  bright  light  ivhich  is  in  the  clouds  J  'Yes, 
that 's  it,'  says  he ;  *  men  do  n't  see  the  light,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  cloud  is  the  monk's  hood  that 
so  many  of  them  wear.  Bear  up  awhile  ;  clouds 
are  transient  things,  but  the  light,  the  light  is  per- 
manent. Whoo !  see  how  the  clouds  go  ! ' 

While  dashing  along  in  this  article,  I  recalled 
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an  incident  that  singularly  illustrates  one  way  of 
turning  sunbeams  into  woolen  threads.  A  man 
somewhat  advanced  in  years  entered  rny  study 
one  day  last  summer,  and  wished  to  converse 
upon  theology  and  religion.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  he  detailed  to  me  what  he  really 
seemed  to  believe  was  a  direct  revelation  from 
heaven,  though,  unfortunately  for  its  utility, 
it  needed  an  interpreter,  and  without  a  Daniel 
he  will  scarce  be  able  ever  to  fathom  it.  He  had 
been  out  on  the  Sabbath,  and  had  met  a  person 
indebted  to  him,  and  with  a  very  unsabbathlike 
propriety  dunned  him  for  the  debt.  Words  ran 
high,  and  lest  the  debt  might  be  increased,  the 
creditor  walked  home.  He  entered  his  chamber 
and  laid  down  upon  the  bed.  The  noontide  sun 
came  in  at  the  window,  and  formed  on  the  spires 
of  the  wool  of  the  spread  blanket  little  globes  of 
light,  as  have  been  many  times  noticed,  beautiful 
as  dew  on  the  beard  of  grain.  Our  visionary 
fixed  his  gaze  on  those  globules  of  light,  and  to 
him  they  changed  into  minute,  but  distinct  and 
beautiful  faces.  Pleased  with  the  twinkling  of 
the  merry  eyes,  he  kept  his  sight  fixed  on  them, 
and  gradually  the  head  rose  to  give  place  to  neck, 
shoulders,  and  the  various  members  of  the  body, 
and  when  all  was  complete,  wings  were  unfurled, 
and  the  air  was  as  full  of  angels  as  the  motes 
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that  people,  as  Milton  says,  the  sunbeam.  He 
watched  their  evolutions,  absorbed  in  the  beauty 
of  the  scene,  and  as  he  watched  them,  they  floated 
toward  the  window,  and  filled  the  atmosphere 
without.  (  0,'  said  he,  i  how  serene  the  heavens 
were  !  Not  a  cloud  marred  the  perfect  azure  of 
the  skies,  and  the  very  air  seemed  laden  with 
the  breath  of  gods.'  But  soon  the  myriads  of 
angels  formed  themselves  into  a  retinue  for  some 
approaching  Guest,  and  floated  up  the  heavens, 
' winging  the  blue  deep'  with  joyful  swiftness. 
In  the  far  distance  they  became  as  a  cloud  of 
floating  dew,  each  drop  radiant  as  a  star,  and  then 
they  opened  for  the  passage  of  the  Guest, 
descending  less  swiftly  than  they  rose,  as  if  held 
back  by  the  Presence  that  was  with  them.  When 
they  drew  near  the  earth,  the  Guest  was  discerned 
to  be  the  Lord  Christ,  in  garments  of  glory, 
whose  shadow  was  brighter  and  more  beautiful 
than  the  rainbow.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
throng,  and  at  last  they  surrounded  the  win- 
dow, yet  not  intercepting  the  light,  while  the 
Guest  entered.  Quick  as  thought,  and  without 
leaving  a  consciousness  that  a  change  had  taken 
place,  He  was  clad  in  armor,  dusty  and  worn  by 
conflict  and  travel,  and  awhile  he  stood  by  the 
couch  of  the  visionary.  Not  a  word  did  he 
speak,  but  silently  as  he  entered  he  left,  and  rapid 
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as  a  flash  of  feeling  he  mounted  the  heavens  and 
again  floated  on  in  his  robes  of  light,  with  attend- 
ant spirits  happy  in  his  presence  as  Want  in  the 
sight  of  Love.  Soon  he  vanished  in  the  blue 
ether,  as  a  smile  from  the  azure  eye,  leaving  the 
heavens  bright  indeed,  but  not  so  beautiful  as 
before.  Then  the  angels  descended  again,  floated 
around  the  window,  and  then  entered,  growing 
less  as  they  gathered  around  the  bed,  till  part 
after  part  of  their  frame  vanished,  and  nothing 
was  left  but  the  witching  little  faces  in  the  minute 
globules  of  light,  as  though  some  fays  were  using 
it  as  a  mirror.  Then  the  faces  vanished,  and 
nothing  remained  but  the  fuzz  of  the  blanket ! 
The  change  from  heavenly  visions  to  woolen 
threads  took  place  when  some  abrupt  noise  in  a 
neighboring  apartment  disturbed  the  silence  of  the 
time.  Had  that  silence  been  preserved  longer, 
there  is  no  telling  what  visions  might  have  been 
beheld,  or  what  lessons  of  wisdom  might  have 
been  given.  Be  that  as  it  may,  my  visitor 
knew  not  what  revelation  was  intended  by  what 
he  did  see,  but  he  was  confident  that  he  had  seen 
Christ  and  angels.  He  was  sad  enough  in  having 
to  come  back  to  woolen  threads,  without  my  les- 
sening any  enthusiasm  which  remained.  It  was 
not  his  will  so  to  do,  but  the  noise  that  broke  in 
upon  his  quiet  disturbed  the  spell,  and  back  to 
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earthly  things  he  was  driven.  Too  many  can 
sympathize  with  his  grief  as  in  many  shapes 
come  similar  disturbances  to  them,  bidding  the 
angels  that  would  fain  bring  the  great  Guest  to 
us,  to  hide  themselves  in  the  little  globes  of  light, 
that  dance  on  woolen  threads,  and  vanish  with 
the  speed  of  thought.  To  him  who  loves  not 
strife,  who  hastens  from  the  presence  of  unholy 
passions,  who  quiets  all  turbulence  within  himself, 
and  who  seeks  a  retreat  from  all  that  shall  disturb 
the  pure  worship  of  the  spirit,  fairer  and  more 
significant  visions  shall  be  granted.  Let  him 
wisely  use  them  while  they  last,  lest  on  his  heart 
be  written  no  new  lesson  of  grace  when  they  are 
gone.  There  will  always  be  enough  in  this 
world  of  sin  to  interrupt  a  long  enjoyment  of  any 
luxury  of  thought,  or  feeling,  or  sensibility. 
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BY    MISS     S.     C.     EDGAETON. 


A  SUNSET  glow,  a  sudden  light, 
Serene,  delicious,  warm,  and  ruddy, 

Falls  thro'  the  oriel,  richly  dight, 
Across  the  painter's  antique  study. 


I  wander  down  the  corridor 

In  breathless  awe  and  voiceless  wonder ; 
My  footsteps  echo  o'er  the  floor, 

Like  low  and  muttering  summer-thunder. 


Eich  pictures  fill  each  carved  niche, 

With  rare  and  precious  antique  facings ; 

And  all  the  walls  above  are  rich 

With  dark  and  curious  frescoed  tracings. 


One  picture  shows  an  ancient  mill. 

The  willow-tree  hangs  lightly  o'er  it, 
While  with  a  queenly  pride  the  hill 

Swells  up  its  rounded  breast  before  it. 
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And  like  a  young  lamb's  fleece,  the  stream 
Foams  soft  and  white  within  its  shadow  ; 

Or  gives,  by  many  a  fitful  gleam, 
The  gold-green  reflex  of  the  meadow. 


What  scene  is  this  ?  A  fairy  isle, 
Upon  a  bright,  blue,  mountain  river ; 

The  sunlit  waves  around  it  smile, 
The  aspens  o'er  it  droop  and  shiver. 


A  little  barque  is  moored  thereby ; 

0,  fair  and  soft  the  hands  that  row  it ! 
And  dark  as  midnight  is  the  eye 

Of  sweet  Sheshequin's  gentle  poet ! 


Her  barque  'neath  flowery  shadows  floats, 
Its  sail  a  broad  and  starry  banner ! 

While  softly  to  the  rower's  notes 

Glumes  in  the  low- voiced  Susquehanna ! 


Here  runs  a  long,  long,  silent  line 
Of  startling,  glowing  human  faces  ! 

0,  sure  the  hand  must  be  divine 

That  draws  these  wondrous,  burning  traces  ! 


And  here  —  ah,  pause  !  suspend  thy  breath  ! 

A  glorious-eyed,  divine  young  creature, 
Yet  with  an  early,  mournful  death 

Soft  shadowed  forth  on  every  feature ! 
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I  leave  the  portraits.    They  bring  back 
Too  many  a  dead,  half- wasted  sorrow ; 

Let  me  return  upon  my  track 
And  leave  old  faces  till  tomorrow ! 


Amid  these  fairy  landscape  views, 
I  feel  the  joys  of  early  childhood. 

—  Hush !  these  are  old  familiar  hues 
Brightening  this  autumn-lighted  wildwood ! 


Where  am  I  ?  I  have  known  this  stream  — 
This  narrow  bridge  —  these  elms,  o'erarching ; 

Or  am  I,  in  a  haunted  dream, 
Thro'  Sleep's  long  picture-gallery  marching  1 


Have  I  not  wandered  here  with  one 
"Who  loves,  as  I  love,  gentle  Nature  ? 

I  see  him  now,  the  autumn  sun 
Enkindling  every  earnest  feature ! 


This  painter's  colors  are  too  faint 

To  give  those  lineaments  completeness  5 

O,  not  yet  he,  but  Love  shall  paint 

That  face  of  tender,  fervent  sweetness  ! 


Yonder  he  still  pursues  his  art ; 

Lo,  see  him  now !    Beneath  Ms  fingers 
What  beauty  gushes  from  his  heart ! 

How  fondly  o'er  his  sketch  he  lingers  ! 
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A  sweet  child,  with  a  woman's  brow, 

O'ershaded  by  soft  wavy  tresses  ; 
Large,  angel  eyes,  and  lips  that  now 

Seem  made  for  dimples,  now  for  kisses  ! 


He  paints  a  halo  round  her  head  !  — 
'  0,  painter !  with  a  hand  so  busy, 

What  angel  paiutest  thou  ? '     He  said 
With  touching  love, '  The  angel  Lizzy.' 


Still  roam  I  through  this  corridor, 
In  breathless  awe  and  voiceless  wonder : 

My  footsteps  echo  o'er  the  floor, 
Like  low  and  muttering  summer-thunder. 


And  still  the  painter  at  his  art 

Toils  ever,  some  bright  picture  shading, 
Until  the  gallerv  of  the  heart 

wt 

Overflows  with  images  unfading ! 
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MORNING    THOUGHTS. 


BY    MISS    PHCEBE     CAKEY. 


CROSSING  the  east  with  gold  and  crimson  bars, 

Comes  the  imperial  King  of  clay  and  light ; 
And  shaken  by  his  tread,  the  burning  stars 

Drop  from  the  regal  diadem  of  night. 
Surely  the  dawn  was  not  more  fair  than  this, 

When  Eden's  roses  in  fresh  glory  burst, 
And  morning,  blushing  at  her  loveliness, 

Looked  down  upon  the  young  creation  first, 
When  all  below  was  innocent,  and  when 
The  angels  walked  in  paradise  with  men. 


How  equally  the  gifts  of  God  come  down 

To  all  the  creatures  which  his  hand  hath  made  ! 
The  beams  that  wake  the  children  of  renown, 

Fall  on  the  lowly  peasant  in  the  glade. 
The  sun  that  calls  the  eagle  up  to  fly 

Erom  her  proud  eyrie  on  the  mountain's  height, 
Visits  the  lowly  lark  as  smilingly, 

When  from  the  vale  she  takes  her  heavenward  nigh  ; 
Morning,  and  life,  and  sunshine,  these  are  things, 
Which  are  not  meant  to  be  the  wealth  of  kings. 
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Freedom,  at  least  from  homeless  poverty, 

A  soul  unbowed  by  fetters  or  by  pain, 
One  heart  whose  faith  hath  still  been  time  to  me  — 

These  tilings  are  mine,  and  why  should  I  complain  ? 
Complain !  no  ;  rather  let  me  thankful  be ; 

'T  is  only  man  that  scorns  my  lowly  lot ; 
The  God  who  made  me  still  is  good  to  me, 

And  loves  me,  though  the  world  hath  loved  me  not ; 
And  is  not  morning,  with  her  smiles  and  light, 
An  over-payment  for  the  weaiy  night  ? 
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IMPROVEMENT. 

BY    A.    B.    GEOSH. 

'  PROGRESS  ' — '  Improvement' — *  Perfectability ' 
—  the  infantile  lisp-words  of  our  age,  are  heard  all 
around  us ;  until,  as  the  public  ear  becomes  more 
accustomed  to  their  sound,  and  the  public  mind  to 
their  faintly  conceived  meaning,  the  utterance  of 
them  becomes  more  firm,  distinct,  and  decided, 
and  their  meaning  more  extensive,  deep,  high, 
and  enduring.  They  come  more  frequently,  and 
linger  longer  on  the  lip  —  they  sound  more  grate- 
ful to  the  ear  —  they  enlarge  for  themselves  the 
idea  they  form  in  the  mind,  and  thus  prepare  the 
human  soul  to  receive  again  a  still  clearer  utter- 
ance of  their  names,  and  a  yet  more  enlarged 
understanding  of  their  meaning,  and  to  perceive 
all  around  us,  and  in  the  pathway  of  the  past, 
kept  open  by  History,  more,  and  yet  more  nu- 
merous confirmations,  proofs,  and  illustrations, 
whereby  to  strengthen  an  expanding  hope  and  an 
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increasing  faith,  that  improvement  —  progress  — 
perfectability  —  is  not  only  a  mere  capacity  im- 
parted to  the  human  soul,  but  a  very  and  inherent 
law  of  its  nature  —  and  that  not  only  mankind 
generally,  but  man  universally,  is  gradually  but 
surely  obeying  that  law  —  and  that  not  only  the 
results  of  human  labor  and  thought,  but  the  whole 
machinery  of  nature  —  the  vast  universe,  moral 
as  well  as  physical  —  is  one  boundless  reservoir 
of  means  to  carry  onward  and  upward  to  a  full 
and  final  consummation  this  absolutely  universal 
and  endless  God-idea  of  progress  —  improvement 
—  perfection.  When  God  said,  '  Light  be  !  and 
light  ivas,"  tin's  vast  idea  ivas  the  light  that  illumed 
the  universe  of  formless,  spaceless  being,  and 
gave  to  it  the  order,  and  beauty,  and  glory  of  its 
Creator's  own  omnific  thought  —  invested  in  it,  as 
in  a  garment,  the  creative  energy  that  shall  con- 
tinue to  fashion,  and  mould,  and  change,  and  apply 
itself  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Spirit-Father's 
own  desires,  until  all  is  subservient  to  the  will  of 
the  Eternal  Mind,  and  every  spirit  responds  to 
the  affections  of  the  Universal  Soul.  When  God 
saw  *  the  end  from  the  beginning,'  as  he  reviewed 
'  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it 
was  very  good ! '  this  was  the  light  that  revealed 
it  to  his  all-seeing  eye,  as  his  ever-speaking  power 
stamped  his  approbation  on  the  works  of  his 
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hands  —  the  productions  of  his  creative  skill. 
And  when  '  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy/  it  was  be- 
cause flashings  of  this  mental  and  moral  light  rent 
asunder  the  darkness  of  sin  and  suffering  that  so 
soon  closed  around  the  foreground  of  their  view, 
and  rolled  their  horrent  darkness  onward,  far  and 
wide,  over  centuries  and  worlds  peopled  with 
kindred  natures  and  fraternal  spirits  —  and  afar 
beyond  the  rifted  gloom  of  sin  and  death,  the  re- 
vealing glory  lit  up  a  resurrection  morn  radiant 
with  immortal  life  and  love,  and  peopled  anew 
with  all  the  race  of  beings  who  had  sinned,  but 
were  purified  —  had  suffered,  but  were  joyous  — 
had  been  lost,  but  were  found  —  had  died,  but 
were  made  alive  again  forever  and  forevermore, 
where  sin,  nor  suffering,  nor  loss,  nor  death,  could 
ever  again  roll  their  floods  of  guilt,  and  anguish, 
and  sorrow,  or  be  known  any  more. 

Heaven  saw,  and  yet  retains  the  glorious  vision 
of  eternity  and  the  universe.  Angelic  hosts  be- 
held, and  yet  remember  in  blessed  rapture  the 
cheering  sight  which  waked  their  songs  and  shouts 
of  joy,  and  yet  feeds  with  perpetual  nourishment 
their  sympathy  for  sinful  man,  their  delight  at  his 
repentance,  and  their  adoring  love  for  Him  who 
reigns  and  rules  over  all,  for  the  consummation  of 
that  vast  creation-idea  which  was,  and  is,  and  is 
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to  be  the  glory  of  God  and  the  heaven  of  all  his 
offspring.  Earth  caught  a  hasty,  brief,  imperfect 
glance  ere  dark  clouds  of  sin,  and  wo,  and  death 
clustered  around  it,  and  closed  it  from  mortal 
eyes,  and  blotted  it  from  dying  hearts ;  but  ever 
and  anon  a  dim,  misty,  almost  imagined  blush  of 
rosy  dawn  —  as  if  the  soul  in  some  former  world 
had  had  a  vague  dream  of  the  future  reality  — 
awakes  a  desire  for  that '  restitution  of  all  things/ 
until,  as  the  idea  is  dwelt  upon,  the  desire  is  en- 
larged into  an  expectation  —  a  hope  —  an  almost 
faith  in  its  possible  —  plausible  —  probable  reali- 
zation. Impelled  to  the  search  for  proofs  to  sup- 
port and  keep  alive  this  joyous  hope,  and  guided 
by  its  light  in  the  soul,  the  human  mind  roams 
over  the  facts  revealed  in  the  past  developments 
of  our  moral  and  material  universe,  and  ponders 
their  meaning.  From  amorphous  fields  of  matter 
it  beholds  suns  rolled  up,  and  throwing  off  folds 
of  ponderous  investment  to  become  their  attendant 
worlds.  It  traces  these  immature  spheres  in  all 
their  changes  of  fusion  and  transfusion,  of  rup- 
tures, and  convulsions,  and  depositions,  and  up- 
heavals, until  they  become  fitted  to  be  the  residence 
of  vegetative  and  sentient  existences.  It  follows 
them  onward,  and  still  onward,  race  by  race,  as 
they  appear  and  disappear,  and  notes  the  succes- 
sive improvements  in  each  new  denizen  of  our 
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earth,  until  man  himself  appears,  as  lord  of  the 
lower  creation.  Through  long  ages  of  revolution 
and  change  —  of  retrograding  and  advancing 
changes,  but  all  tending  to  produce  a  gradual 
development  of  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of 
the  human  soul  —  it  comes  at  last  to  the  infant 
school  of  God,  in  the  revelation  of  the  proto-gos- 
pel  to  Abraham,  that  in  him  and  in  his  seed  shall 
all  the  nations,  and  families,  and  kindreds  of  the 
earth  be  blessed. 

This  germ  of  the  finally  universal  tree  of  life 
and  truth  contains  within  it  the  entire  revelation 
of  God,  in  all  its  wonderful  condescension  and 
adaptation  to  the  meanest,  lowest,  feeblest  capacity 
of  mind  and  heart,  and  in  all  its  still  more  won- 
derful superabundant  fullness,  as  it  outstretches 
on  every  side,  and  above  and  below,  even  to  infin- 
ity, the  most  capacious  soul  in  all  its  extent  of 
length  and  breadth,  and  heighth  and  depth  of 
knowledge  and  of  feeling,  that  human  body  ever 
enfolded  as  its  inhabitant.  And  all  after  revela- 
tion has  been  but  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
buds  and  leaves  —  the  slow  development  of  a  few 
of  the  twigs  and  branches  of  this  amazing  tree  of 
life,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  nations, 
and  whose  fruits  are  for  the  perpetual  and  endless 
refreshing  of  the  moral  universe.  Before  the 
spiritual  renovations  which  this  gospel  has 
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wrought,  in  its  slow,  onward  progress,  all  changes 
of  the  physical  universe  lose  the  brightness  of 
their  glory,  and  their  light  pales  and  grows  dim. 
Ever  keeping  just  in  advance  of  the  human  intel- 
lect with  its  alluring  lessons  of  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,  it  was  in  very  truth  '  a  schoolmaster  to 
bring  us  to  Christ '  —  a  teacher  of  human  reason 
—  a  leading-band  to  bring  forward  the  toddling, 
stumbling  world-soul  to  a  state  of  practiced  ad- 
vancement ;  when  the  bandages  that  kept  straight 
its  immature  limbs  and  the  limited  enclosures  that 
confined  its  wayward  gambols  might  be  loosed 
and  thrown  down,  and  it  be  left  to  a  more  gentle 
but  equally  sure  guidance.  But,  oh,  how  few 
have  yet  attained  this  advanced  post  —  this  great- 
ly forward  station  in  the  march  of  human  pro- 
gress !  Yet  that  it  has  ever  been  attained  by  any 
of  our  race  —  and  that  each  successive  generation 
is,  as  a  whole,  slowly  advancing  toward  the  Mes- 
siah who  shall  lead  them  onward  not  by  the  rod, 
or  under  the  arbitrary  restrictions  and  commands 
of  the  schoolmaster,  but  by  his  own  spirit  of  gen- 
tleness, truth,  and  love,  and  by  swaying  their  wills 
with  the  persuasions  of  their  own  understandings, 
purified  and  enlightened  by  the  radiant  glories  of 
his  own  character  —  that  they  are  thus  coming 
forward  to  Christ,  however  slowly,  is  still  evidence 
and  assurance  that  the  law  of  improvement  is 
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operating  on  the  human  soul,  and  that  the  entire 
race  of  man  will  yet  be  perfected  under  its  om- 
nipotent moral  energy.  Now,  the  tree  of  divine 
life,  which  is  the  shelter  and  support  of  the  moral 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  earth,  is  but  a  very  small 
tree,  and  though  we  cannot  perceive  its  growth  in 
the  little  day  we  call  a  lifetime,  yet  by  adding  a 
hundred  such  days  together,  and  measuring  back- 
ward into  the  past  their  united  duration,  we  can 
clearly  perceive  that  this  small  sapling  has  grown 
—  that  it  has  advanced  from  the  germ  to  the  twig, 
and  from  the  twig  to  the  promising  young  tree 
which  it  now  is  —  affording  shelter  first  to  but  one 
family,  then  to  one  nation,  and  now  to  families  of 
nations  of  our  globe. 

Thus,  the  dweller  on  the  paternal  acres  may 
watch  impatiently,  from  day  to  day,  the  slow 
growth  of  the  acorn-germ,  as  it  appears  at  first  a 
small  white  speck,  just  peeping  from  the  soil,  but 
at  last,  after  a  few  years,  begins  to  show  that  it 
has  within  it  the  limbs  and  branches  of  a  tree. 
And  though  he  may  die,  after  years  of  impatient 
watching,  fully  convinced  that  the  slowly  develop- 
ing twig  can  never  become  a  tree ;  yet,  when 
generation  after  generation  shall  have  occupied 
his  place,  that  tender  germ  will  have  battled  with 
the  storms  of  heaven,  and  grown  up  into  a  mighty 
monarch  of  the  forest,  prepared  to  uphold  a  tern- 
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pie-roof  or  bear  aloft  upon  the  ocean  wave  a 
navy's  pride  and  a  nation's  boast.  But  suppose 
the  everlasting  hill  on  whose  bosom  that  acorn 
found  a  grave,  to  be  gifted  with  consciousness, 
and  capable  of  noting  the  growth  of  the  life  which 
sprung  from  the  dying  acorn.  How  great  —  how 
rapid  to  that  hill  would  seem  the  growth  of  that 
upspringing  oak !  And  as  each  generation  of 
forest  growth  was  swept  from  its  side  by  the 
sweeping  tornado  or  the  woodman's  axe,  only  to 
be  succeeded  by  another  growing  host  preparing 
for  a  like  destruction,  they  would  seem  to  that 
everlasting  hill  but  as  the  gourd  appeared  to  the 
selfish  and  repining  prophet  of  old,  that  '  came  up 
in  a  night  and  perished  in  a  night ! '  So,  if  man 
would  but  feel  himself  immortal,  and  would  look 
at  events  as  should  the  citizen  of  a  prospectively 
endless  and  universal  kingdom,  so  would  appear 
to  him  the  petty  revolutions  of  time,  changes  in 
dynasties,  the  rise  and  downfall  of  empires,  and 
the  changes  even  that  now  seem  so  slowly  to  occur 
in  the  onward  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Thus,  taking  into  one  glance,  both  retrospective 
and  prospective,  the  entire  race  of  man,  and  the 
whole  history  of  God's  revelation,  the  teacher  of 
man's  reason,  he  would  behold  clearly  improve- 
ment, progress,  and  ultimate  perfection  stamped 
indelibly  on  every  human  soul  as  its  very  nature, 
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manifested  in  its  history  in  the  individual  and  in 
the  race,  and  seen  to  be  indissolubly  and  insepa- 
rably connected,  as  one  and  indivisible,  in  God's 
own  mind,  and  purpose,  and  providence,  with  his 
creation's  destiny  and  his  own  glory. 
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LINES 


SUGGESTED    BY   RAPHAEL'S    DESCENT   FBOM    THE   CBOSS. 


BY    MISS     S.    MARGARET    FULLER. 


THIS  picture  was  painted  by  the  great  artist  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  but  in 
fullness  of  conception  as  to  the  heavenly  meaning  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  in 
energy  and  grace  of  treatment,  may  vie  with  any  of  his  works.  The  Virgin 
Mother  is  fainting  in  the  arms  of  her  female  friends  at  sight  of  the  body,  which 
is  upborne  by  the  disciples.  One  of  the  figures,  a  young  disciple,  is  famous 
through  the  world  for  the  genius  which  made  dismay  and  sadness  so  beautiful 
and  so  prophetic  of  good. 


VIRGIN  Mother !    Mary  mild ! 

It  was  thine  to  see  the  child, 

Gift  of  the  Messiah  dove, 

Pure  blossom  of  ideal  love, 

Break,  upon  the  '  guilty  cross,' 

The  seeming  promise  of  his  life ;  — 

Of  faith,  of  hope,  of  love  a  loss 

Deepened  all  thy  bosom's  strife, 

Brow  down-bent,  and  heart-strings  torn, 

Fainting,  by  frail  arms  itpborne. 
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All  those  startled  figures  show 
That  they  did  not  apprehend 
The  thought  of  him  who  there  lies  low, 
On  whom  those  sorrowing  eyes  they  bend 
They  do  not  feel  this  holiest  hour ; 
Their  hearts  soar  not  to  read  the  power 
Which  this  deepest  of  distress 
Alone  could  give  to  save  and  bless. 

Soul  of  that '  fair  now  ruined  form.' 

Thou  who  hadst  force  to  bide  the  storm, 

Must  again  descend  to  tell 

Of  thy  life  the  hidden  spell : 

Though  their  hearts  within  them  burned, 

The  flame  rose  not  till  He  returned. 


Just  so  all  our  dead  ones  lie ; 
Just  so  call  our  thoughts  on  high ; 
Thus  we  linger  on  the  earth, 

~  ' 

And  dully  miss  Death's  heavenly  Birth. 
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THE   BURIAL  AT  MORN. 


BY  MRS.  MAET  A.  L1VEBMOEE. 


IT  was  customary  among  the  ancients  to  bury  the  young  at  early  morn,  be- 
cause, wishing  to  give  the  softest  interpretation  possible  to  death,  they  said  that 
Aurora,  the  goddess  of  the  morning,  had  stolen  them  to  her  embrace. 


THE  clime  was  warm  and  sunny,  and  blue  and  soft  the  sky, 
The  crimson  rays  of  morning  were  floating  far  and  high, 
The  earth  was  gemmed  with  flowers  of  every  form  and  hue, 
In  which  were  sweetly  nestling  the  pearly  drops  of  dew. 


Yet  there  came  wildly  pulsing  the  fragrant  air  along, 
Which  swayed  the  citron  bowers,  a  sad  and  funeral  son?; : 

'  O 

A  thrilling  sound  of  mourning,  a  solemn  spirit-wail, 
That  made  the  heart  beat  faintly,  and  caused  the  cheek  to 
pale. 

They  came,  a  band  of  maidens,  with  slow  and  measured 

tread, 

And  sadly  did  they  bear  her,  the  young  and  early  dead ; 
Death  lay  in  those  dark  tresses,  and  stilled  then:  wavy  flow ; 
Upon  her  brow,  his  signet,  he  placed,  his  own  to  know. 
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He  quenched  the  dark  eye's  brightness,  and  stole  the  bloom- 
ing rose, 

On  youth's  soft  cheek  that  blushes,  when  life's  warm  current 
flows ; 

He  stayed  the  young  heart's  giishing  that  in  her  bosom  beat, 

The  agile  form  he  straightened,  and  hushed  the  dancing  feet. 

And  so  they  bore  her  from  them  to  dwell  among  the  dead ; 
They  paved  her  grave  with  flowers,  to  take  away  its  dread : 
From  lips  with  grief  that  quivered,  there  swelled  a  farewell 


song, 


That  floated  sadly  onward,  as  breezes  swept  along. 

O,  maiden  loved  and  lovely, 
We  bear  thee  to  thy  rest : 
We  lay  thee  in  thy  beauty 
Upon  the  cold  earth's  breast. 

Aurora  bright  hath  called  thee : 
Go  then  to  her  embrace. 
We  sorrowfully  yield  thee, 
Thou  maid  of  dovelike  grace. 

Thy  resting  place  we  :ve  chosen 
Where  flowerets  brightly  bloom, 
And  with  the  fairest  blossoms 
We  Ve  gemmed  thine  early  tomb. 

Say,  dwellest  thou  where  flowers 
Undying  radiance  fling  ? 
Where  gush  the  living  waters, 
A  never-failing  spring  ? 
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"We  know  not,  child  of  morning : 
We  cannot  trace  thy  track : 
We  miss  thy  gleaming  beauty : 
We  may  not  win  thee  back. 


They  placed  the  flowery  chaplet  upon  the  death-damped 

brow, 

And  kissed  the  lip  so  whitened,  which  gave  no  answer  now. 
The  rosy  queen  of  morning  had  Avon  that  radiant  face. 
That  form  of  matchless  beauty,  her  dewy  halls  to  grace. 
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A  LEAF  FROM  MY  SKETCH  BOOK. 


BY    MISS     C.    W.     BARBER. 


"T  is  sweet  in  childhood  to  give  back 
The  spirit  to  its  Maker,  ere  the  heart 
Has  grown  familiar  with  the  paths  of  sin, 
And  sown,  to  garner  up  its  bitter  fruits. 


HOTV  bitterly  I  wept  among  the  flowers  !  I 
remember  it  as  vividly  as  though  it  had  been 
yesterday.  It  was  a  balmy  summer  morning. 
The  birds  were  filling  the  old  green  woods  with 
their  merry  music,  and  the  mist  hung  around  the 
brows  of  the  mountains  like  silvery  veils.  My 
mother  had  smoothed  my  hair,  arranged  my 
gingham  frock  and  little  white  sun-bonnet,  then, 
placing  my  dinner-basket  in  my  hand,  led  me  to 
the  gate,  and  kissed  me  before  I  departed  on  my 
long,  long  walk  to  school. 

Children  are  flower-gatherers  on  the  banks  of 
Time.  Now  and  then  they  find  a  thorn,  but 
usually  all  is  bright  and  beautiful  to  their  young 
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eyes.  The  little  brook  which  I  had  to  cross, 
went  foaming  and  leaping  among  the  stones,  and 
I  sat  down  on  the  old  wooden  bridge,  and  watched 
its  bubbles  rise  and  burst  with  deep  delight.  The 
wild  flower  grew  so  low  upon  the  bank,  that  it 
dipped  its  head  when  the  breeze  passed  over  it, 
then  rose  and  nodded,  bespattered  with  foam. 

High  above  my  head  rose  gigantic  rocks,  green 
with  the  summer  moss,  and  the  red  berry  and 
aster-flower  looked  out  from  the  decaying  trunks 
of  the  fallen  trees. 

I  had  at  that  time  a  sick  school-mate.  She 
was  one  of  the  warmest  of  friends,  the  loveliest 
of  girls.  Every  morning  during  the  summer,  she 
had  watched  my  arrival  at  school,  and  ran  with 
out-stretched  arms  to  meet  me.  Her  curly  hair 
was  usually  tossing  in  the  wind,  her  large  blue 
eyes  radiant  with  happiness,  and  her  dimpled 
cheek  mantled  by  the  crimson  flush  of  health. 
But  now,  for  one  long  week,  I  had  missed  her 
accustomed  greeting. 

As  I  came  in  sight  of  the  school-room,  I  thought 
an  unusual  air  of  quiet  and  desertion  brooded 
over  the  scence.  I  met  one  of  the  scholars,  and 
learned  that  Malvina  was  dying.  With  quick 
steps  I  hastened  up  the  gentle  declivity  which  led 
to  her  father's  residence.  I  had  then  but  a  faint 
idea  of  death ;  the  pall,  the  shroud,  and  the  coffin 
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were  far  from  being  familiar  sights.  Our  school- 
mistress met  me  at  the  door,  and  I  read  in  her 
tearful  eyes,  and  sorrowful  face,  with  the  intuitive 
quickness  of  childhood,  that  all  was  over. 

She  did  not  speak,  but  taking  my  little  hand  in 
hers,  led  me  into  an  adjoining  room.  There,  upon 
a  table  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  lay  the  out- 
stretched form  of  my  playmate.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  sensation  which  came  over  me,  when  I 
first  looked  upon  the  marble  forehead,  the  white 
lips,  and  half-open,  lusterless  eyes  of  that  young 

girl. 

The  vine-flowers  which  she  had  watered  and 
nurtured,  looked  in  through  the  raised  window,  and 
her  flowers  by  the  door  breathed  their  perfume 
through  the  room. 

'  How  strikingly  the  course  of  Nature  tells 
By  its  light  heed  of  human  suffering, 
That  it  was  fashioned  for  a  happier  world.' 

Her  pencil  and  books  lay  upon  the  table,  and 
her  favorite  dove  mounted  the  window  seat  and 
uttered  its  plaintive  f  coo,'  as  if  it  missed  the  hand 
which  gave  it  its  morning  crumbs. 

I  went  out  from  the  i  hushed  presence  of  the 
dead,'  and,  sitting  down  among  the  flowers  where 
we  had  so  often  played,  wept  as  children  seldom 
weep. 
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They  buried  her,  and  the  roses  of  thirteen 
summers  have  budded  and  blossomed  upon  her 
narrow  grave.  I  too  have  grown  old;  have 
passed  from  those  green  retreats,  and  learned 
many  a  sad  lesson  'in  that  field  which  is  the 
world.'  I  have  witnessed  the  ravages  of  Death 
in  many  forms.  I  have  seen  the  young  bride  and 
the  tender  infant  taste  of  the  '  ice-cup '  and  pass 
down  l  where  there  is  no  knowledge,  nor  device, 
nor  power,'  and  the  old  pauper  unshrouded  in  his 
rough  coffin,  without  a  mourner,  tear,  prayer,  or 
funeral  rite,  borne  to  his  silent  rest;  but  never 
have  I  wept  so  bitterly,  so  hopelessly,  as  I  did 
that  morning  amid  those  fragrant  witnesses  of  the 
Most  High. 

When  the  stars  of  summer  are  out  in  the  blue 
arch  of  night,  I  love  to  wander  alone  into  the 
6  city  of  the  dead,'  and  muse  beside  some  little 
grave.  The  fame,  the  pomp,  the  gold  of  earth 
grow  dim  and  valueless  there,  and  I  fancy  that  I 
turn  back  into  the  noisy  walks  of  life  sublimated 
and  in  some  degree  purified,  '  meet  for  a  heavenly 
inheritance.' 
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THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  PERSIAN  POET. 


FEOM     THE     FRENCH     OF     MILLETOTE. 


BY    MISS    S.    C.    EDGAKTON. 


'  THY  voice.  Zafda,  is  the  voice  of  the  breeze  ; 
All  mv  soul  on  its  sweetness  is  wafted  along : 

d 

But  say,  what  bold  lyre  could  from  Paradise  seize 
The  notes  that  enliven  thy  beautiful  song  1 


'  0  !  sure,  ne'er  the  roses  that  Poesy  loves, 
Those  treasures  with  fragrance  and  beauty  replete, 
Embalm  with  such  pel-fumes  bright  Asia's  groves ; 
Not  even  the  kiss  of  thy  lips  were  so  sweet ! ' 


This  hymn,  noble  sultan,  the  great  Benamar 
Evoked  from  the  lyre  with  his  magical  hand ; 
A  poet  who  showed  us  the  dawning  afar 
Of  a  day  without  end  in  a  holier  land. 
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'  His  lost  songs  have  yet  no  recompense  found ; 
Toward  the  drear  sands  of  Iran  he  wandered  astray, 
To  tune  his  wild  lyre  to  the  hurricane's  sound ; 
One  star,  his  young  daughter,  to  hrighten  his  way ! ' 


'  Brave  Emir !  go  mount  thee  my  gallant  black  steed ; 
Her  feet  are  as  light  as  a  mountain  bird's  wing ; 
Fly,  fly  to  the  deserts  !  outstrip  the  wind's  speed ! 
And  give  Benamar  this  diamond  ring. 


'  Now  Night  and  thy  Darkness !  witness  my  words  5 
Such  jewels  and  honors  the  poet  shall  see, 
That  the  stars  roaming  over  the  heavens  in  herds, 
Less  numerous  are  than  his  treasures  shall  be  ! 


'  Pei'chance,  he  may  lead  his  sweet  child  on  his  arm 
To  fill  our  saloons  with  harmonious  song ! 

o 

From  the  eyes  that  admire  her  this  isolate  Palm 
On  the  sands  of  the  desert  hath  flourished  too  long ! ' 


Lightly  urging  the  courser,  the  Emir  obeyed ; 

He  shot  o'er  the  plains  like  an  arrow  in  flight ; 

On  his  way,  a  young  stranger,  a  beautiful  maid, 

Pale  and  charming,  appeared  toward  the  fall  of  the  night. 


'  0  Traveler !     Thou  who,  unsheltered  and  far 
Through  the  drear  sands  of  Iran  art  wand'ring  alone, 
What  seekest  thou  here  ? '     'I  seek  Benamar, 
The  Pride  of  the  Sultan,  the  Bard  of  the  throne  ! ' 
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'  0  Traveler !  great  Benamar  was  my  sire ; 
No  longer  he  liveth  to  suffer  and  weep, 
'Neath  those  tall  cypress  trees  he  lies  clasping  his  lyre, 
And  near  him,  I  too  in  the  desert  shall  sleep.' 


'  Flower  of  Beauty !  thy  charms  will  revive  in  the  light : 
Come,  let  us  this  eve  from  the  desert  depart ; 
The  star  of  prosperity,  changelessly  bright, 
Henceforth  shall  illumine  thy  desolate  heart.' 


'  Thou  seest  the  grave  where  sad  vigils  I  keep ; 
So  closed  is  my  heart  from  the  joy  of  the  sky ; 
My  wealth  was  my  father ;  he  lieth  asleep  ; 
Poor  Benamar  lived,  poor  his  daughter  will  die ! ' 


And  sinking,  she  clasped  to  her  son-owing  breast 
The  soil  of  that  grave  she  was  yearning  to  share ; 
While  the  boughs  of  the  cypress,  by  zephyrs  caressed, 
Commingled  their  shade  with  the  black  of  her  hair. 


o 


With  a  faltering  roice,  once  again  to  her  lute 
The  notes  of  a  beautiful  anthem  were  given  ; 
It  died  from  her  lips,  and  the  chords  became  mute ; 
She  began  it  on  earth  to  complete  it  in  Heaven ! 
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THE  WATERING   PLACE. 


BY    MRS.    E.    A.    BACON. 

*  O,  A  watering  place ! '  sighs  a  tired,  dusty 
denizen  of  the  city,  as  the  street  machine  goes 
dripping  by  him,  and  glimpses  of  country  coolness 
and  freshness  come  flitting  through  his  mind.  l  O, 
a  watering  place ! '  exclaims  the  dainty  young 
maiden,  as  she  reclines  on  her  couch,  and  the  new 
novel  recounts  some  love  adventure  at  the  Springs, 
and  visions  of  gossamer  robes  and  flowing  curls, 
to  take  captive  soft  hearts,  dance  before  her.  '  O, 
a  watering  place ! '  cries  the  schoolboy,  with  his 
satchel  thrown  lazily  over  his  shoulder,  as  he 
loiters  to  view  the  engravings  at  the  bookstore 
windows,  and  throws  back  his  tunic,  as  for  a  dive, 
when  he  sees  before  him  the  clear  brook  and 
flowery  slope  by  his  grandmother's  door,  which 
makes  his  young  heart  leap  with  delight.  And  '  O, 
a  watering  place ! '  incredulously  shouted  Nelly 
Deane,  the  morning  after  her  arrival  in  Lisleton, 
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as  her  waggish  cousin,  leaning  on  his  hoe,  peeped 
through  the  woodbine  lattice  and  invited  her  to 
visit  one. 

4  Yes,  a  watering  place,'  said  he,  with  a  signifi- 
cant nod,  '  more  graceful  than  Saratoga,  or  any 
other  toga  you  could  mention.  Come.' 

Nelly  soon  made  her  appearance  equipped  for 
the  visit,  but  her  cousin  was  not  suited,  for,  with 
a  voice  that  rung  out  a  laugh  while  he  spoke,  he 
exclaimed,  'Now  off  with  that  cobweb  bonnet 
and  those  French  kids,  and  here,  Kate,  bring  her 
your  sun  bonnet  and  rubbers.  Here  is  the  path 
down  by  the  hazlenuts,  and  never  fear  the  grass/ 

Nelly  had  a  heart  alive  to  fun  and  frolic,  and 
she  tripped  along  the  path,  keeping  pace  with  the 
toads  and  grasshoppers,  until  she  caught  sight  of 
the  clear  blue  stream. 

'  There,  Nelly/  said  the  young  farmer,  folding 
his  arms  with  a  satisfied  air,  '  is  the  health,  wealth, 
and  plaything  of  our  village.  Now  you  must 
come  here  every  day,  and  you  '11  soon  be  obliged 
to  confess  Lisleton  has  the  best  watering  place  in 
the  country.' 

Nelly  looked  almost  ready  to  confess  it  then,  as 
she  looked  with  delight  upon  the  sparkling  water, 
and  eagerly  bounded  forward  to  gather  the  wild 
flowers  on  the  bank.  The  scene  was  picturesque 
and  delightful ;  viewed  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  it 
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had  new  charms,  as  the  living  objects  were  per- 
petually changing.  One  could  not  but  be  inter- 
ested to  see  the  long  neck  of  the  tired  horse 
stretched  out  to  drink  the  cool  water,  and  then 
shaking  himself  as  the  delicious  refreshment  sent 
a  reviving  coolness  through  his  whole  frame,  and 
bade  him  renew  his  journey  with  a  freer  and 
fleeter  speed.  And  the  cattle,  the  sheep,  the 
dogs,  added  attractiveness  to  the  scene,  in  the 
variety  they  presented,  and  the  evident  pleasure 
they  derived  from  the  common  source  of  gladness. 
And  there  was  something  bewitching  to  her  in 
watching  the  fantastic  tricks  of  the  birds  and 
squirrels,  so  sweetly  sung  by  Mary  Howitt,  to 
whose  sympathies  she  could  heartily  respond: 


There  come  the  little  gentle  birds, 

Without  a  fear  of  ill, 
Down  to  the  murmuring  water's  edge> 

And  freely  drink  their  fill ! 

And  dash  about  and  splash  about, 

The  merry  little  things  ; 
And'  look  askance  with  bright  black  eyes, 

And  flirt  their  dripping  wings. 

I  've  seen  the  freakish  squirrels  drop 

Down  from  their  leafy  tree  ; 
The  little  squirrels  with  the  old, — 

Great  joy  it  was  to  me ! 
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And  down  unto  the  running  stream 

I  Ve  seen  them  nimbly  go  ; 
And  the  bright  water  seemed  to  speak 

A  welcome  kind  and  low. 

The  nodding  plants,  they  bowed  their  heads, 

As  if,  in  heartsome  cheer, 
They  spake  unto  those  little  things, 

'  'T  is  merry  living  here ! ' 

O,  how  my  heart  ran  o'er  with  joy! 

I  saw  that  all  was  good, 
And  how  we  might  glean  up  delight 

All  round  us,  if  we  would ! 


Every  day  found  Nelly  at '  the  watering  place/ 
and  she  viewed  it  with  a  true  artist's  eye,  under 
all  lights  ;  at  morn,  at  noon,  at  sunset,  and  when 
the  soft  hues  of  twilight  and  the  glittering  moon- 
beams lay  reflected  there.  A  new  life  dawned 
upon  her,  and  many  and  various  were  her  employ- 
ments there.  '  Her  employments  !  and  pray  what 
could  they  be  ?  for  what  could  she  do  among  the 
motley  groups  that  sought  the  village  stream? 
Gabble  with  the  geese,  play  with  the  urchins,  and 
sit  in  the  shade  with  the  old  and  lame  ? '  Let  us 
have  her  own  words  in  answer,  for  see,  she  seems 
just  now  to  be  writing  a  letter  at  the  round  table 
by  her  bedroom  window.  Peep  over  her  shoul- 
der—  is  it  not  to  friend  Elma  at  the  Springs? 
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Yes,  and  here  is  just  the  explanation  that  we 
need.     She  must  let  us  have  it,  and  here  it  is : 

'No  wonder  you  ask  me,  in  your  elegant  retreat,  sur- 
rounded with  fashion,  luxury,  and  lovers,  how  I  manage  to 
kill  time  up  in  this  bird's  nest  of  a  village.  Well,  I  assure 
you  if  we  have  no  lions  to  marvel  at,  so  also  we  have  no 
bugbears  to  cross  the  path  of  our  daily  happiness.  I  am 
the  happiest  of  the  happy.  I  have  just  now  returned  from 
my  daily  walk  that  I  told  you  of  in  my  last,  and  my  heart, 
head,  and  hair,  are  filled  with  the  beauties  I  gleaned  there. 
Today  I  have  been  botanizing,  and  perhaps  the  little  bare- 
footed imp  who  followed  me  through  brake  and  briar  and 
always  found  the  rarest  flower,  you  wrould  take  for  a  wan- 
dering gipsy ;  but  her  heart  is  the  sweetest  flower  I  ever 
botanized,  and  I  trust  I  have  a  clue  now  to  many  more  of 
the  same  genus,  for  I  have  learned  not  to  be  deceived  by  a 
rude  or  repulsive  calyx.  Yesterday  I  found  a  kind  old  man 
resting  beneath  the  trees,  while  the  solemn  looking  cows 
moved  statelily  along  in  the  cool  water  and  only  deigned 
me  one  glance  as  I  darted  like  a  deer  past  them.  The  old 
man  smiled  at  my  timidity,  and  I  was  paid  for  my  coward- 
ice by  the  pleasantest  chat  imaginable.  When  I  get  to  be 
an  authoress  you  shall  have  his  story  in  full,  for  it  is  worth 
twice  the  amount  you  get  in  the  new  novels.  A  very  grace- 
ful amusement  too  I  have  here.  Now  do  n't  laugh,  for  it  is 
better  and  far  more  innocent  than  a  bowling  alley.  I  stand 
on  the  pebbly  shore  and  toss  the  smooth  stones  so  that  they 
dance  upon  the  water,  and  I  'm  sure  it  would  make  stony 
hearts  skip  to  see  the  glee  I  get  into  with  the  village  children. 
O,  I  suppose  you  have  many  lovers  where  you  are,  and  will 
tell  me  of  conquests  achieved.  Well,  I  too  make  conquests, 
love,  and  have  lovers.  Yes,  love,  Elma,  though  you  have  so 
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often  called  me  hard  hearted.  Now  do  n't  guess  directly 
that  I  Ve  taken  captive  the  village  doctor,  lawyer,  or  school- 
master. No  such  honor  awaits  me,  and  you  must  wait  un- 
til we  meet  ere  the  mystery  can  be  unraveled.' 

Much  more  Nelly  scribbled,  but  our  extract 
sufficeth  for  the  present,  and  we  will  wander  to 
her  city  home,  await  her  there,  and  learn  the 
conclusion  of  her  visit. 

Ah,  here  is  a  pretty  room  enough ;  books, 
music,  and  flowers,  and  all  so  tastefully  arranged ; 
there  sits  our  friend  Nelly,  not  sighing  nor  solemn 
looking,  but  with  joy  and  love  beaming  from  her 
eyes,  and  playing  in  the  dimples  of  her  sun- 
browned  cheeks ;  and  there,  too,  sits  Elma ; 
surely  she  has  been  making  Nelly  her  confessor, 
for  she  looks  as  if  she  had  been  parting  with  her 
only  thought,  and  was  wasting  with  famine  for 
the  want  of  it.  But  she  revives  a  little,  and 
exclaims,  '  Do,  Nelly,  tell  me  your  secret  now. 
Who  claims  your  love  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  says  Nelly,  looking  archly  in  her  face, 
*I  will  confess  now.  I'm  in  love  with  Miss 
Ellen  Deane,  and  the  whole  world  besides.' 

'  A  large  heart,  truly,  and  who  will  respond  to 
such  a  wealth  of  love  ? ' 

'Why,  every  body,  of  course.  Love  begets 
love,  and  who  can  hate  me  if  I  love  every  body  ? 

4  Well,  you'll  find  it  very  difficult,  Nelly,  I '11 
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assure  you.  But  where  did  you  get  that  enlarge- 
ment of  heart  ?  I  hope  it  is  no  disease.' 

'  0,  no,  Elma,  my  heart  is  in  perfect  healthy 
and  if  I  l  shed  abroad  a  love  for  all  who  live,' 
I  do  not  fear  that  it  will  cease  to  live  and  act. 
Willis  says, 

'  How  strikingly  the  course  of  Nature  tells, 
By  its  light  heed  of  human  suffering, 
That  it  was  fashioned  for  a  happier  world  ! ' 

and  I  believe  that  love  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  the  harmony  complete.  I  have  been 
among  the  mountains  ;  I  've  talked  with  the  buds 
and  flowers  and  'babbling  streams,'  and  have 
learned  to  love  humanity.  I  have  seen  what  God 
has  done  for  his  children  to  make  them  grateful 
for  their  existence,  and  every  glimpse  of  nature 
amid  the  artificial  life  of  the  city  has  a  new 
charm  to  me  now.  My  heart  is  tuned  to  the 
music  of  quiet  life,  and  happiness  is  now  less 
dependent  on  the  fantasies  that  give  a  bewildering 
and  enervating  excitement  to  the  creatures  of 
fashionable  pleasure.  You  have  your  remem- 
brances of  watering  places,  and  I  have  mine,  and 
the  quiet  village  and  its  beautiful  stream  will 
always  make  me  truly  feel, 
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'  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever : 
Its  loveliness  increases  ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothing-ness  ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 
Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 
A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth, 
Spite  of  despondence,  of  th'  inhuman  dearth 
Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days, 
Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'erdarkened  ways 
Made  for  our  searching  :  yes,  in  spite  of  all, 
Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 
From  our  dark  spirits.' ' 
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AIR,    'Sweet   Aftm." 
BY    L.     CKEBASA    BKOWNE. 

THE  early  communion  that  genial  hearts  hold, 
Is  pure  as  the  fountain  and  brighter  than  gold : 
The  world's  grosser  ore  will  the  bright  gold  alloy, 
And  time's  coarser  sands  roil  the  fountain  of  joy. 

How  gently  the  current  of  youth's  fairy  dreams 
Glides,  noiseless  and  clear  as  the  ripple  of  streams ; 
The  storms  of  the  world  strew  with  pebbles  the  course^ 
And  life's  troubled  waters  are  rapid  and  hoarse. 

How  green  is  the  shade  over  childhood  that  bends, 
How  grateful  the  fruit  and  the  fragrance  it  lends ; 
The  fruit  is  all  bitter  in  life's  riper  days, 
The  green  leaf  is  withered,  the  blossom  decays. 

How  welcome  the  showers  of  early  joys  fall ! 
The  rainbow  of  innocence  circles  them  all ; 
The  rainbow  has  faded  in  life's  later  years, 
The  showers  that  fall  are  but  showers  of  tears ! 
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'Mid  sunshine  and  dew-drops,  o'er  youth's  flow'ry  lawn 
We  gambol  and  bound  like  the  wild  mountain  fawn ; 
The  chill  frosts  of  age  lay  the  verdure  all  low, 
No  sunshine  nor  dew-drops,  but  darkness  and  snow ! 
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0,   COME  WITH   ME. 


BY    MRS.     SARAH    BROUGHTON. 

O,  COME  with  me  in  my  light  canoe, 
And  I  '11  row  thee  over  the  waters  blue. 
When  the  softened  glow  of  sunset  flino-s 

o  o 

A  mellow  tint  on  the  wavy  rings, 
That  circle  along  the  lake's  clear  breast, 
As  the  murmuring  breezes  sink  to  rest, 
And  purple  shades  on  the  woodlands  sleep, 
Then  come  with  me  o'er  the  glassy  deep. 

We  will  row  away  to  the  dark  green  isle, 
And  bathe  our  souls  in  the  holy  smile 
Of  parting  day,  when  the  cloudlets  glow 
With  the  bright  hues  of  the  covenant  bow ; 
As  if  a  seraph's  shining  plume 
Were  hovering  o'er  the  gathering  gloom, 
To  weave  the  web  of  our  spirit's  dreams 
With  light  that  from  the  empyrean  beams. 

O,  holy  and  blest  is  the  twilight  time, 
When  nature  is  hymning  the  vesper-chime, 
When  fairy  tones  from  the  flower-bells  rin<r, 

%i  o* 

While  incense  floats  on  the  zephyr's  wing ; 
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Then  the  stars  come  forth  on  the  azure  hills, 
And  braid  with  silver  the  singing  rills, 
And  crown  with  soft,  mysterious  light, 
The  beautiful,  solemn  brow  of  night. 

As  over  the  waters  we  glide  along 
And  list  to  the  tide's  unceasing  song, 
Whose  tones  ring  out  on  the  balmv  air, 

o  •/  ' 

We  '11  leave  the  world  and  its  toils  afar ; 
And  bidding  our  spirits  from  earth  go  free 
To  roam  at  will  over  thought's  high  sea, 
We  will  hold  communion  pure  and  sweet, 
With  the  angels  that  shadow  the  mercy  seat. 

Soft  silvery  echoes  around  us  swell, 
Of  the  spirit-murmurs  we  love  so  well ; 
From  mountain,  vale,  and  wild- wood  bower, 
They  thrill  our  souls  with  voiceless  power ; 
They  speak  of  our  spirit's  deathless  life 
That  triumphs  serene  'mid  storm  and  strife, 
And  wreathes  its  grasp  on  the  golden  chain 
That  stretches  athwart  the  eternal  main. 

When  over  the  Jordan-tide  we  sail, 
And  life's  frail  lamp  burns  dim  and  pale, 
When  heavy  darkness  veils  our  sky, 
And  shadows  on  the  billows  lie ; 
O,  may  hope's  bright  and  starry  beam 
Shed  radiance  on  the  misty  stream  ; 
And  point  our  souls  to  bowers  of  rest, 
The  glorious  mansions  of  the  blest. 
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MARION; 

OR     A     TALE     OF     THE     DAYS     OF     PUNCH     BOWLS. 

BY    MISS    S.    C.    EDQABTON. 

FART      FIRST. 

MARION  STARR  is  the  heroine  of  my  little  story; 
a  pretty,  soft-cheeked,  blue-eyed,  brown-haired 
girl,  with  goodness  enough  in  her  face  to  make 
a  thousand  hearts  happy,  and  love  enough  in  her 
heart  to  enrich  and  sanctify  the  whole  world. 

Marion  had  many  things  to  make  her  happy. 
Her  parents  loved  her  dearly  —  her  companions 
were  always  kind  and  friendly  —  she  lived  in  a 
beautiful  village  —  her  home  was  neat  and  pretty 
—  she  was  blessed  with  excellent  health,  good 
temper,  and  good  looks,  and  had,  moreover,  the 
prettiest  little  bedroom  I  ever  saw. 

I  must  describe  it  to  you.  It  had  two  windows ; 
one  opening  into  the  garden  and  shaded  by  rose- 
bushes, sweetbriars,  and  honeysuckles,  the  other 
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commanding  a  view  of  lawn,  rivulet,  woodland, 
vale,  hill,  village,  and  mountain.  These  windows 
had  white  muslin  curtains,  through  which  the  rosy 
sunbeams  stole  at  morning,  and  green  blinds  to 
keep  out  the  heat  of  noonday.  Beside  the  '  pros- 
pect window,'  as  she  used  to  call  it,  hung  a  little 
gilt  mirror,  wherein  was  reflected  many  times 
every  day  the  image  of  a  young  and  lovely  mai- 
den. Beneath  it  stood  the  toilet  table,  with  its 
white  linen  cover,  wrought  by  Marion's  hands, 
and  a  toilet  box  with  its  mysteries  of  hairpins, 
cologne  bottles,  shell  combs,  and  breast-pins. 
There  was  a  bureau  containing  Marion's  wardrobe 
within,  and  covered  upon  the  top  with  books ;  an 
odd  volume  of  Shakspeare,  the  Children  of  the 
Abbey,  Mason  on  Self  Knowledge,  a  collection  of 
sermons,  and  the  Bible.  There  was  a  green  car- 
pet on  the  floor,  striped  with  pale  yellow,  and 
green  and  white  paperhangings  upon  the  walls. 
A  white  cambric  quilt,  made  by  Marion's  own 
busy  little  fingers,  covered  the  little  neat-looking 
bed.  And  then,  to  complete  her  happiness,  Mar- 
ion had  a  nice  green  cushioned  rocking-chair,  and 
a  mahogany  wash-stand  with  a  beautiful  white 
pitcher  and  basin. 

Now  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  a  good 
little  maiden  like  Marion,  occupying  a  pretty  lit- 
tle bedroom  like  this,  must  be  perfectly  contented 
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and  happy.  If  this  were  the  case,  however,  why- 
did  she  sit  down  beside  the  bed,  hide  her  face  in 
the  pillow,  and  sob  and  cry  as  if  her  heart  were 
breaking  ? 

If  I  were  disposed  to  make  this  a  long  story,  I 
should  go  back  to  Marion's  infancy  —  not  a  long 
way,  that,  either,  for  Marion  was  but  seventeen 
years  old  —  and  describe  the  kindness  with  which 
she  was  daily  dragged  round  in  her  little  wagon 
by  a  neighbor's  little  boy  —  Harvey  Read ;  and 
how  Harvey  Read  was  the  first  one  who  led  her 
to  school,  and  carried  her  in  his  arms  when  she 
was  weary,  and  defended  her  from  teasing  boys, 
and  concealed  her  mischievous  little  pranks  from 
the  schoolmistress.  I  should  continue  in  a  tedious 
manner  through  the  whole  length  of  their  ever- 
growing intimacy,  up  to  the  time  when  young  men 
and  maidens  become  aware  of  the  existence  of 
new  sentiments  and  new  relations  —  in  other 
words,  till  they  have  a  glimmering  consciousness 
of  love  and  matrimony.  But  as  it  is  my  desire 
to  tell  my  story  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible, 
I  shall  proceed  straight  onward  like  a  faithful 
chronicler. 

What  then  was  the  cause  of  Marion's  tears  ? 
Why,  this  same  old  friend  of  hers,  of  whom  we 
might  have  related  so  many  kind  things,  this 
same  Harvey  Read  whom  she  had  known  and 
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loved  so  long,  had  just  been  coolly  dismissed  from 
the  house  by  her  father  —  not  by  any  unjust  pa- 
rental authority  —  not  from  any  cruel  motive  of 
thwarting  young  love,  but  solely  from  the  fact 
that  Harvey  Read  —  shall  I  confess  it  ?  my  hero, 
was  tipsy ! ! 

Poor  girl !  Well  might  she  cry  and  refuse  to 
be  comforted.  What  cared  she  for  cambric  bed- 
quilts  or  porcelain  ewers,  or  even  for  roses  and 
sweetbriars,  if  she  could  no  longer  love  Harvey 
Read  ?  Her  feelings,  too,  were  so  much  shocked ! 
—  for  Harvey  had  been  very  rude  and  foolish, 
and  had  talked  in  a  drunken  manner  of  his  love ! 
O  Marion !  Marion !  what  a  night  of  trials  was 
that! 

And  Harvey  —  let  us  look  in  upon  him  the 
next  morning  —  that  'terrible  next  morning'  of 
which  Bulwer  speaks,  when  after  a  night  of  un- 
consciousness he  awoke  to  a  vivid  recollection  of 
all  his  guilt,  his  folly,  and  his  disgrace.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  blow  out  his  brains ;  and  had  there 
been  a  loaded  pistol  near,  he  might  have  done  it 
without  further  reflection.  By  the  time  he  had 
risen  from  his  bed,  however,  he  had  so  far  changed 
his  purpose  as  to  be  fully  determined  on  running 
away,  and  spending  his  life  in  the  wilderness,  or 
throwing  it  recklessly  away  in  battle.  Neverthe- 
less, he  proceeded  with  his  toilet  as  usual,  used 
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every  endeavor  to  obliterate  from  his  countenance 
all  traces  of  his  yesterday's  debauch,  and  then  sat 
down  by  the  window  to  reflect  more  calmly  on  an 
event  which  threatened  to  overshadow  his  whole 
life. 

This  was  not  Harvey's  first  offence,  though  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  disgraced  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  his  early  love.  The  habit  of  drinking 
was  universal  in  the  days  of  which  we  write. 
All  Harvey's  companions  drank,  his  father  drank, 
and  it  was  a  common  family  custom  to  pass  the 
punch  bowl  round  from  father  down  to  the  young- 
est child.  Harvey,  having  less  prudence  or  less 
self-command  than  others,  soon  fell  into  habits  of 
intemperance.  For  some  time  he  had  the  address 
to  conceal  his  weakness,  but,  like  all  other  habits, 
it  grew  with  indulgence,  until  it  fully  mastered 
both  pride  and  reason. 

But  Harvey  was  not  one  to  sin  recklessly. 
Conscience  scourged  him  with  terrible  stripes. 
He  resolved  again  and  again  that  he  would  break 
off  the  degrading  habit;  that  he  would  never 
drink  more.  But  temptation  stood  on  every  side 
to  either  coax  or  hiss  him  into  ruin.  His  com- 
panions laughed  at  him  if  he  refused  to  taste  a 
little  wine  ;  his  father  praised  the  delicious  punch, 
and  urged  him  to  do  it  justice.  It  was  not  wrong 
to  drink  some ;  oh  no !  the  most  sober-minded  and 
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religious  people  in  the  world  thought  it  no  harm 
to  drink  temperately ;  but  Harvey,  poor  fellow ! 
knew  no  medium  between  total  abstinence  and 
shameful  excess.  His  mother  saw  his  danger 
and  expostulated ;  but  while  the  punch  bowl  reg- 
ularly appeared  at  the  table  it  was  of  no  use  to 
talk  of  temperance. 

( "Well/  said  Harvey  to  himself,  after  he  had 
sat  by  the  window  a  long  while  in  painful  thought, 
*  I  have  ruined  myself  for  the  present  in  the  eyes 
of  Marion.  Even  if  she  could  forgive  me,  her 
friends  could  not.  I  am  not  worthy  of  her  friend- 
ship —  I  am  not  worthy  of  any  one's  friendship. 
What  am  I  but  a  poor  miserable  sot !  O  Heavens ! 
is  it  possible  I  have  fallen  so  low  ?  that  I  have 
ruined  my  character  forever  ?  Can  I  not  retrieve 
it  ?  Can  I  not  break  off  from  this  accursed  prac- 
tice of  dram-drinking,  and  be  master  of  myself 
again  ?  Yes,  I  swear  by  all  that  is  dear  to  me, 
I  will  never  drink  again  !  I  will  go  this  day  to 
Marion,  and  register  my  oath  with  her.  But 
what  if  she  refuses  to  see  me  ?  What  if  she 
looks  at  me  coldly,  and  reproaches  me  for  my  sin  ? 
It  would  only  drive  me  into  worse  excesses.  But 
I  will  plead  with  her.  I  will  tell  her  all  I  have 
struggled  with,  all  I  have  sinned,  and  all  I  hope 
to  do  in  the  future  toward  establishing  my  refor- 
mation. She  is  kind  and  gentle.  She  will  not 
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reproach  me.  I  will  pour  all  my  sorrows  into 
her  ear,  and  she  will  give  me  strength  to  go  on 
bravely  in  my  struggle  for  virtue.' 

So  while  Marion  was  watering  the  plants  in 
the  green-house,  a  custom  which  Harvey  very 
well  knew  she  daily  practiced,  and  at  a  particular 
hour,  he  walked  in  at  the  back  gate  of  the  yard, 
and  before  she  was  aware  of  his  approach,  stood 
like  a  culprit  before  her.  Now  Marion  neither 
screamed,  nor  frowned,  nor  looked  majestic ;  but 
fixed  upon  him  her  mild  blue  eyes  that  had  wept 
so  bitterly  the  night  before,  and  simply  said,  '  How 
do  you  do,  Harvey  ? ' 

'  I  am  as  wretched  as  I  ought  to  be,  Marion. 
Will  you  let  me  talk  to  you  a  little  while  ?  I 
wish  you  to  hear  something  I  have  thought  of 
this  morning.' 

1  Be  brief,  and  I  will  listen.' 

'Well,  Marion,  knowing  myself  justly  hated 
and  despised  by  you  and  all  the  world,  I  am  nat- 
urally as  miserable  as  I  can  be.  I  have  but  one 
hope  left — just  one;  nor  even  that  unless  your 
generosity  will  grant  it  to  me.  Promise  me, 
therefore,  if  you  can,  dear  Marion,  that  if  after  a 
trial  of  five  years  I  shall  not  at  any  moment  have 
tasted  a  drop  of  intoxicating  drink,  you  will  again 
have  confidence  in  me,  and  admit  me  once  more 
to  your  friendship ;  I  will  not  speak  of  love  now 
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—  it  would  only  disgust  you.  All  I  plead  for,  is, 
that  if  I  prove  myself  worthy,  you  will  again  give 
me  your  confidence.  Promise  me  this,  Marion, 
and  I  will  trouble  you  no  more.' 

'  I  promise  you,  Harvey.  Only  be  firm  —  0 
Harvey !  only  be  firm,  and  all  will  yet  be  well. 
If  in  one  year  you  will  come  to  me  and  say  you 
have  not  broken  your  resolution,  you  shall  be  the 
same  to  Marion's  heart  that  you  ever  have  been.' 

'  Dear  Marion !  I  vow  by  all  the  love  I  bear 
you,  by  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  on  earth,  that 
I  will  never  drink  again.  Give  me  that  little 
ring,  Marion,  as  a  pledge  of  your  promise,  and 
receive  this  from  me  as  a  pledge  of  mine.  Now 
farewell.  I  shall  not  quit  the  village,  but  you  will 
see  me  but  seldom  till  my  character  is  redeemed. 
Think  of  me  as  mercifully  as  possible,  and  oh, 
dear  Marion,  do  not  forget  to  pray  for  me.' 

The  little  maiden  wept,  and,  going  up  to  Har- 
vey, tenderly  stroked  his  hair,  and  urged  him  to 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  she  would  always  love  him 
better  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world.  This 
was  a  very  comforting  declaration,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  shame  and  humility  Harvey  felt,  he  could 
not  avoid  drawing  the  dear  girl  to  his  bosom,  and 
covering  her  lips  with  kisses. 

Never  was  man  more  sincere  in  any  resolution 
than  Harvey  Read  in  his.  Temptation  seemed 
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to  be  awed  by  the  solemnity  of  his  vow,  and  kept 
aloof  like  a  thwarted  and  humbled  foe.  For  three 
months  there  was  not  a  soberer  man  in  the  town 
than  Harvey.  He  once  more  held  up  his  head, 
and  looked  the  world  in  the  face  like  one  who  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  its  reproach.  He  called  to 
see  Marion,  too.  Dear  girl !  how  proud  she  felt 
of  her  lover's  reformation.  There  was  always 
the  look  '  I  told  you  so ! '  in  her  eye ;  and  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  let  him  see  the  joy  she  felt. 

But  the  cloud  was  rising ;  the  joy  grew  dim. 
Thirst,  appetite,  flagons,  flasks,  punch-bowls, 
visions  of  wine-glasses  and  brandy-bottles,  haunted 
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once  more  the  throbbing  brain  of  Harvey  Read. 
(  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ! '  exclaimed  he,  a 
thousand  times ;  but  the  Tempter  eyed  him  with 
the  calm,  cold  smile  of  a  successful  victor. 
( Drink,  Harvey/  said  the  fiend.  '  Why  not  cool 
thy  thirst  as  others  do  ?  It  will  not  harm  thee  ! 
Ha !  has  Marion  said  she  will  not  love  thee  if 
thou  drinkest  ?  Of  what  value  is  a  love  like  that  ? 
Give  me  the  woman  who  will  say, 

1 1  know  not,  I  ask  not  if  guilt's  in  thy  heart, 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art ! ' 

Drink,  Harvey !  a  drop  will  not  hurt  thee.     A 
glass  will  do  thee  good.     It  is  less  culpable  to 
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gratify  the  appetite  slightly,  than  to  be  a  slave  to 
desire  day  after  day.'  So  reasoned  the  Tempter. 
So  hissed  he  into  Harvey's  ears  through  three 
long  days  and  sleepless  nights.  On  the  fourth 
morning,  the  poor  victim  arose  early.  It  was 
very  hot,  and  his  throat  was  parched  with  thirst. 
'I  will  go  down  and  tell  Marion  my  trials/ 
thought  he.  He  stepped  into  the  dining  room  for 
his  hat.  It  lay  upon  the  table,  and  beside  it 
stood  a  half  emptied  bowl  of  bunch.  The  odor 
assailed  his  senses.  With  a  faltering  hand  he 
touched  the  handle.  He  lifted  it  from  the  board. 
His  soul  seemed  fascinated.  He  fancied  that  the 
bliss  of  Paradise  lay  in  the  contents  of  that  bowl. 
He  tasted.  How  deliciously  the  cool  drops  fell 
upon  his  parched  lips  and  dry,  burning  tongue ! 
He  drank.  How  deep  the  draught !  How 
swiftly  it  mounted  to  his  brain !  How  exhilarated 
were  his  spirits,  and  how  eloquent  his  lips  !  He 
re-filled  the  bowl,  and  drank  a  longer  and  stronger 
draught.  '  Hurrah ! '  shouted  he.  '  I  have  broken 

o 

Dalilah's  withs  !  I  am  a  giant  again  !  Hurrah  ! ' 
The  next  morning,  Marion  opened  her  bright 
blue  eyes  just  as  the  first  rosy  ray  darted  through 
her  muslin  curtain.  The  clock  was  striking  six. 
*  I  am  a  lazy  girl,'  thought  she,  rising  upon  her 
elbow,  and  rubbing  her  forehead  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  '  waking  up.'  *  I  am  a  lazy  girl.  I 
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ought  to  have  been  up  and  had  all  my  flowers 
watered  by  this  time.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
Harvey  were  down  there  this  morning,  waiting 
to  see  me,  and  wondering  why  I  don't  come.' 
This  thought  instantly  dispelled  every  slumbrous 
propensity,  and  in  a  moment,  Marion  was  stand- 
ing before  her  little  mirror,  to  arrange  her  simple 
toilet.  I  have  said  that  the  toilet  table  stood 
directly  beside  the  window.  What  was  Marion's 
surprise  to  discover,  lying  upon  it,  a  little  billet 
to  herself.  Now  it  was  possible  for  this  to  have 
come  there  by  other  means  than  those  of  magic  ; 
for  though  the  curtain  was  down,  yet  the  window 
itself,  was  raised  nearly  four  inches.  Through  an 
aperture  of  that  size,  a  human  hand  might  have 
passed.  To  be  guiltless  of  all  mistake,  however, 
I  will  peep  over  Marion's  shoulder,  while  she 
unseals  it,  and  see  whether  it  be  really  a  fairy's 


message. 


Alas  !  it  contains  the  little  gold  ring  she  gave 
to  Harvey  Read.  On  the  envelop  are  written 
these  words.  '  Marion,  I  have  broken  my  vow. 
The  ring  I  gave  you  —  pluck  it  from  your  finger 
and  cast  it  to  the  dogs ;  and  let  my  name  pass 
into  endless  oblivion.'  This  was  all.  All  ?  and 
what  need  of  more  ?  The  smiling,  rosy  face 
that  a  moment  before  shone  in  the  mirror  like  a 
dewy  flower-bud,  Avas  now  as  blanched  and 
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sorrowful  as  the  face  of  the  dead.  Poor  Marion 
staggered  to  her  bed,  and  sank  back  upon  the 
pillow  from  which  she  had  just  before  so  joyously 
arisen,  and  in  which  she  had  nestled  so  peacefully 
through  a  night  of  pleasant  dreams.  We  have 
seen  that  little  bedroom  the  scene  of  bitter  tears 
before ;  but  they  had  not  half  the  bitterness  of 
those  that  now  gushed  from  her  very  brain.  Her 
eyes  were  closed,  her  lips  pale  and  quivering,  her 
hands  clasped  in  hopeless  sorrow.  She  moaned 
faintly,  like  the  feeble,  heart-piercing  moan  of  a 
suffering  babe.  She  would  have  died  in  grief 
like  that,  had  it  been  of  long  continuance.  But, 
fortunately,  her  mother,  anxious  to  learn  why  she 
had  not  appeared  at  the  breakfast  table,  soon  after 
entered  the  room.  She  started  in  affright,  when 
the  agonized  form  of  Marion  met  her  view.  She 
lifted  her  in  her  arms  and  pressed  her  to  her 
bosom  ;  and  besought  her  with  incessant  prayers 
to  tell  her  all  her  troubles.  As  soon  as  Marion 
could  command  her  speech,  she  did  what  her 
mother  desired.  She  told  her  how  much  she 
loved  Harvey,  how  entirely  she  had  trusted  in 
his  efforts  to  reform,  and  now  how  perfectly 
hopeless  she  was,  that  any  thing  but  misery  and 
degradation  would  ever  be  his  lot.  Her  mother 
listened  with  tender  sympathy.  She  folded  her 
child  closer  to  her  bosom,  and  breathed  into  her 
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heart  the  quiet  peace  that  can  only  be  diffused  by 
a  mother's  love.  Marion  was  comforted  —  but 
Harvey  —  what  of  him  ? 

Long  before  daylight  broke  over  the  hills,  he 
had  left  his  uneasy  couch,  and  taking  a  little 
bundle  in  his  hand,  issued  noiselessly  from  the 
house.  The  waning  moon  guided  him  on  his 
way.  He  stole  up  to  Marion's  window  as  he 
passed  the  house,  and  stood  for  some  minutes 
listening  if  he  might  catch  the  slightest  sound 
from  within.  All  was  silent.  He  breathed  a 
blessing  on  the  gentle  sleeper,  for  whom  he  had 
prepared  a  cup  so  bitter,  and  then  drew  from  his 
pocket  the  little  sealed  note,  and  laid  it  upon  the 
table.  He  bowed  clown  and  kissed  the  vines  and 
flowers  beneath  her  window,  and  plucking  off  a 
myrtle  twio;,  hid  it  in  his  bosom.  *  Farewell ! 

v 

precious,  precious  Marion,  farewell ! '  He  rushed 
from  the  spot.  He  ran  for  nearly  a  mile  with  the 
fury  of  a  madman.  But  he  could  not  escape 
from  conscience.  Fearfully  did  that  avenger 
pursue  him  in  his  frantic  flight.  Fearfully  for 
weeks,  and  months,  and  even  years,  did  he  feel 
its  heavy  scourging  in  his  heart. 
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PART        SECOKD. 


As  I  designed  from  the  very  first  to  tell  my 
story  in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  I  pass  over 
a  period  of  five  years,  the  results  of  which  will 
be  gathered  from  what  I  shall  proceed  to  narrate. 

Let  us  again  enter  Marion's  bedroom.  It  is 
the  same  little  dove's  nest ;  five  years  have  not 
changed  it.  Never  fell  those  muslin  curtains 
more  daintily  white  than  now ;  never  was  spread 
that  snowy  quilt  more  smoothly,  nor  lay  that  soft, 
green  carpet  in  brighter  or  more  regular  stripes. 
The  toilet  table  and  mirror  were  still  there,  and 
there  still  was  the  lovely  little  maiden.  It  was 
her  birthday  —  her  twenty-third  birthday.  She 
stood  before  the  mirror,  arranging  a  wreath  of 
white  moss-rosebuds  upon  her  head.  She  was 
attired  in  a  graceful  robe  of  white  muslin,  and 
looked  as  fair  and  happy  as  a  bride.  She  was 
preparing  for  an  afternoon  visit  to  Fanny  Read, 
the  sister  of  Harvey. 

Marion  was  happy  because  she  had  a  good 
heart,  and  well  regulated  mind.  She  had  the 
power  of  viewing  painful  events  in  a  light  that 
took  away  half  their  darkness.  She  had  never 
forgotten  her  early  disappointment,  but  did  not 
suffer  her  life  to  be  shadowed  by  its  grief.  Her 
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parents  urged  her  repeatedly  to  accept  the 
addresses  of  a  young  clergyman,  who  had  confided 
his  love  to  them  nearly  a  year  before,  and  had 
earnestly  besought  their  influence  with  Marion. 
She  almost  felt  it  her  duty  to  yield  to  their 
wishes,  but  the  more  seriously  she  thought  of 
giving  her  consent,  the  stronger  became  her 
reluctance.  It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind,  that 
she  went  to  visit  her  friend. 

Never  had  she  received  so  hearty  a  greeting 
as  that  which  awaited  her  from  Fanny  Read. 
The  little  damsel  kissed  and  embraced  her  as 
though  they  had  not  met  for  years.  They 
had  the  parlor  all  to  themselves  that  afternoon, 
and  many  a  little  piece  of  confidence  did  they 
discuss,  interrupted  only  by  Fanny's  running  in 
and  out  of  the  room  every  ten  minutes,  and  every 
time  with  an  increase  of  agitation  and  delight. 

'  Is  that  a  ring  that  Harvey  gave  you  ? '  said 
she,  taking  Marion's  hand  as  she  sat  beside  her. 

'  Yes,'  replied  Marion,  slightly  coloring. 

'  You  are  a  good  girl  to  wear  it  still,  dear 
Marion,'  said  Fanny,  kissing  both  ring  and  hand. 
'  0,  do  n't  you  wish  Harvey,  poor  fellow,  would 
come  back  to  us  again  ? ' 

'I  do,  indeed.  It  would  make  you  all  so 
happy.' 

'  And  do  n't  you  want  to  see  him,  too  ? ' 
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'  Yes,  Fanny,  you  know  I  do.' 

'  How  sad  he  would  feel  to  return  and  find  you 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Gray.' 

'  Which  would  be  saddest,  you  or  he  ? '  said 
Marion,  looking  roguishly  into  Fanny's  face. 

'  0,  I  should  be  sad  of  course,'  said  Fanny, 
blushing  deeply  ;  '  for  I  have  set  my  heart  upon 
having  you  for  a  sister.' 

'  Nay,  you  ca'  n't  turn  it  off  so,  Fanny.  I  have 
long  suspected  you  of  a  little  secret.  So  I  will 
tell  you  frankly  that  I  shall  never  be  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Gray,  and  hope  to  see  you  so  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.' 

'  O,  foolish  girl !  Mr.  Gray  does  n't  care  half 
so  much  for  me  as  he  would  for  one  of  your  cast- 
off  shoes.' 

'  Nonsense,  dear  Fanny.  In  two  months  from 
this  time,  he  will  be  far  more  in  love  with  you 
than  he  ever  has  been  with  me.  Had  he  known 
you  as  early  as  he  did  me,  you  would  have  been 
his  first  choice.  He  is  always  praising  you 
whenever  I  see  him,  and  '  I  have  set  my  heart ' 
on  having  you  for  our  minister's  wife.' 

6 Then  you  will  not  marry  him  yourself?' 

'  No,  Fanny.  He  is  good,  talented,  and  agree- 
able ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  can't  quite  love  him.' 

'Would  you  marry  Harvey,  Marion,  if  he 
were  to  come  back  and  ask  you  to  be  his  wife  ? ' 
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4  Wait  till  he  does  come  and  ask  me.  Then  I 
will  tell  you,  Fanny.' 

'  Will  you  ?  I  have  half  a  mind  to  call  him 
here  this  moment.' 

i  I  dare  say  you  would,  if  you  could,'  replied 
Marion,  falteringly,  and  with  a  strange  and 
sudden  beating  of  the  heart. 

'Do  you  doubt  my  ability,  you  little  unbe- 
liever ?  I  '11  go  and  try  my  necromantic  power, 
and  send  you  the  living  proof ! '  So  saying,  she 
again  disappeared  from  the  room,  leaving  Marion 
in  a  state  of  agitation  equal  to  her  own. 

Nearly  five  minutes  elapsed,  and  Marion  was 
just  rising  to  go  in  search  of  the  little  necroman- 
cer, when  lo,  and  behold,  the  door  opened,  and  in 
walked  a  tall,  elegant  young  man,  bearing  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  genteel  foreigner.  He 
advanced  a  few  steps,  and  then  stopped,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  beamingly  upon  Marion. 

*  It  is  Harvey  ! '  she  exclaimed,  sinking  back 
upon  the  sofa  for  a  moment,  and  then  advancing 
again  with  her  proffered  hand.  '  0,  Harvey ! 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again !  I  feared  we 
should  never  meet  in  this  world.' 

1  Ah,  Marion,  you  had,  indeed,  little  cause  to 
expect  it,  for  you  must  have  known  that  I  would 
never  return  until  I  was  a  redeemed  being.  Five 
years  ago  this  very  day,  I  fled  from  you  in  dis- 
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grace.  I  vowed  to  myself  that  I  would  never  see 
you  again,  till  I  had  become  master  of  my  own 
appetites.  Not  once,  Marion,  have  I  lifted  the 
cup  to  my  lips  since  that  day.  0,  could  you 
know  the  sufferings  I  endured,  the  temptations  I 
escaped,  the  severe  struggles  by  which  I  conquered, 
you  would  believe  it  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  the  love  which  bore  me  through.  God 
has  been  with  me,  and  has  led  me  safely  back  to 
you.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  ask,  Marion,  that  you 
will  forgive  me  ! ' 

i  0,  Harvey !  I  have  sorrowed  for  you,  but  I 
have  never  reproached  you  ! ' 

'I  know,  my  dear  girl,  that  your  heart  is  too 
gentle  to  blame  even  the  greatest  sinner.  But 
tell  me  briefly,  Marion,  if  any  thing  of  the  old 
love  yet  remains.  It  is  very  soon  to  renew  solic- 
itations upon  this  point,  I  know ;  but  I  have  been 
told  that  you  are  going  to  marry  the  young 
parson.  If  so,  I'll  start  for  the  Indies  again 
tomorrow.' 

'  There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  leave  so  sud- 
denly,' replied  Marion,  frankly,  laying  her  little 
hand  in  his.  '  You  see  I  wear  your  ring  yet ; 
and  I  assure  you  I  have  kept  my  love  quite  as 
faithfully.' 

Now  after  a  crisis  of  this  kind  in  conversation, 
it  is  naturally  expected  that  all  witnesses  will 
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withdraw ;  accordingly,  I  can  relate  nothing 
farther  of  their  interesting  tete-a-tete,  except  that 
it  was  prolonged  until  Fanny  three  times  rang  the 
tea-bell  under  the  very  door-latch,  and  that  it 
resulted  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
parties  concerned. 

I  might  prolong  my  story  through  a  dozen 
pages  more  ;  but  being  a  person  of  few  words,  I 
will  conclude  in  three  short  paragraphs. 

PARAGRAPH  FIRST.  Just  three  months  from 
the  time  of  Harvey  Read's  return,  he  received 
the  fair  hand  of  the  little,  happy,  faithful  Marion 
Starr ;  Fanny  Read  officiating  as  bridesmaid, 
and  Mr.  Gray  as  parson.  Among  their  house- 
keeping utensils,  the  puncli  boivl  was  never  found. 

PARAGRAPH  SECOND.  Just  three  months  from 
Marion's  wedding,  her  little  bridesmaid  officiated 
as  bride,  and  Mr.  Gray  as  bridegroom.  Marion 
was  there,  but  her  charms  were  lost  on  Mr.  Gray, 
who  saw  only  the  pretty  creature  at  his  side. 

PARAGRAPH  THIRD  AND  LAST.  THE  MORAL. 
All  intemperate  Harveys  should,  like  our  hero, 
break  off  their  sins  by  repentance,  before  they 
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SOCRATES  IN  PRISON. 


BY    MISS    ALICE    CAREY. 

THE  morning,  smiling  through  her  locks  of  gold, 

Gathering  her  robe  of  roses  lightly  up, 
Took  out  the  starry  jewels  from  each  fold, 

While  the  young  sunbeams  to  the  blossom's  cup 
Flew  for  the  dew-drop  ;  and  the  restless  breeze 

Wasted  away  the  cool  delicious  hours, 
Dimpling  the  silvery  beauty  of  the  seas, 

And  breaking  off  the  delicate  leaves  and  flowers. 
But  while  the  sound  of  singing  waters  died 

In  melancholy  sweetness,  bowed  with  woe, 
His  spear-point  downward,  and  his  helm  aside, 

The  tired  Athenian  trod  to  and  fro, 
The  guard  of  a  dull  prison.    Thou  wert  there, 

Prince  of  philosophers,  in  chains  and  gloom, 
Telling  thy  followers,  stricken  with  despair, 

Of  immortality  beyond  the  tomb  ! 


Empires  might  well  forget  their  stormy  jars, 
In  the  broad  blaze  of  thy  prophetic  crown  ; 

Rome  trail  along  the  dust  her  flag  of  stars, 
And  Persia's  golden  eagle  flutter  down. 
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For  millions,  bleeding  'neath  a  conquering  car, 

Prayed  to  the  gods  of  vain  and  fabulous  dreams. 
When  like  a  bright  and  solitary  star, 

Filling  chaotic  centuries  with  beams 
Radiantly  glorious,  THOU  didst  arise, 

And  piercing  o'er  the  all-engulphing  wave, 
Eevealed'st  the  Faith  in  Life  that  never  dies, 

Sitting  in  silent  beauty  by  the  grave. 
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THE  SLEEPING  CHILD. 

BY    MISS    6.    C.    EDGABTON. 

WHERE  rove  thy  thoughts,  fair  child  ? 

Into  the  greenwood  wild  ? 
Into  the  meadows  where  the  streamlets  play  ? 

By  what  spring  sittest  thou, 

Bathing  thy  heated  brow, 
Scorched  by  the  brightness  of  the  summer  ray  ? 


Over  the  tasseled  rye, 

Chasing  the  butterfly, 
Far  through  the  sunny  fields  thy  clear  voice  rings  ; 

Thou  seest  the  dream-bird  float, 

Like  a  little  blue-sailed  boat, 
High  through  the  welkin  where  he  soars  and  sings. 


Visions  of  beauty  lie 

Ever  before  the  eye 
Of  sleeping  childhood  in  its  quiet  dreams  ; 

Upon  its  heavenly  track, 

The  spirit  wanders  back, 
And  rests  once  more  beside  Elysian  springs. 
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There  art  thou  roving  now ; 

The  radiance  of  thy  brow 
Streams  from  some  light  that  shines  not  here  below ; 

0,  fold  those  pure  thoughts  in, 

Ere  care,  or  woe,  or  sin, 
Have  closed  fore'er  the  springs  from  whence  they  flow ! 
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AT    HOME    AGAIN. 

BY  MISS  LOUISA  M.   BARKER. 

IT  is  whispered  in  my  heart,  this  bright  morning 
of  the  early  summer.  And  as  I  hear  it  now,  so 
low,  yet  so  searchingly  clear  and  sweet,  I  have 
heard  it  many  times  before,  through  the  long,  and 
thought-inspiring,  and  happy  days  of  the  later 
spring  time  :  at  home  again  —  at  home.  Yet  I 
see  not  from  my  window  the  hill-sides  that  bound 
my  native  valley ;  I  hear  not  the  brook  whose 
meanderings  led  me  so  often  through  woodland 
and  meadow,  and  whose  melodies  sang  me  to  sleep 
at  night.  These  apartments  are  cheerful  with 
the  sound  of  household  voices,  these  halls  echo 
the  tread  of  light  footsteps,  but  it  was  not  here 
that  my  careless  girlhood  days  were  passed. 
Again  and  again  within  these  walls  has  the  song 
of  gladness  been  hushed  to  the  voice  of  wailing 
for  the  dead.  The  near  cemetery  holds  the  forms 
of  matron  and  maidens  whose  smiles  blessed  the 
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festive  evening,  and  made  more  happy  the  light 
of  home.  But  it  was  not  here  that  I  saw  the 
shrouded  forms  of  my  own  young  sisters  borne 
to  their  lonely  rest.  It  was  not  here  that  I  gazed 
upon  the  countenance  of  a  departed  angel  mother 
till  I  grew  reconciled  to  death,  then  and  forever. 
This  pleasant  window  into  which  the  air  comes 
fresh  and  freely,  fresh  from  garden  walks,  and 
green  fields  beyond ;  these  overshadowing  trees, 
bending  to  the  window  at  every  breath  of  the 
summer  morning ;  these  glimpses  through  pliant 
boughs  and  quivering  whispering  leaves,  at  hills 
and  woods,  and  tasteful  dwellings,  and  village 
spires,  are  not  those  in  which  are  treasured  the 
relics  that  memory  gathers  for  me,  in  her  oft- 
repeated  pilgrimage  to  the  past.  But  they  are 
like  them ;  and  from  that,  springs  the  fountain 
of  this  morning's  joy.  From  tltat,  comes  the 
voice  that  whispers  along  the  answering  chords  of 
my  spirit  life  —  at  home. 

I  have  been  away  from  the  Seasons,  in  their 
loveliest  manifestations  ;  an  exile  for  three  years 
in  a  great  city.  On  the  morning  of  my  arrival 
there,  I  rode  through  streets  as  yet  unenlivened 
by  the  throngs  of  the  busy  population.  Now  and 
then  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  withdrawn  bolt; 
here  and  there  I  saw  some  one  hurrying  along 
with  an  unrefreshed,  half-awake  look  and  manner. 
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The  breath  of  the  preceding  evening  lingered  in 
the  sick  atmosphere.  Not  here,  thought  I,  comes 
(  the  meek-eyed  Morn,  Mother  of  Dews,'  and  I 
have  sometimes  since  found  myself  repeating,  if 
not  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  glorious  blind 
poet,  yet  with  feeling  enough  to  appreciate  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  language, 

.    .    .    .    '  Thus  with  the  year, 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  sweet  approach  of  even  and  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom.' 

The  diffusive  cheerfulness  of  Spring,  and  the 
characteristic  change  '  from  grave  to  gay,'  which 
it  brings  with  it,  come  indeed  to  the  city,  and  I 
have  enjoyed  them  there,  as  citizens  do.  Won- 
derfully distinct  by  its  constrast  with  quieter 
scenes,  is  the  memory  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
louder  noise  along  the  thoroughfares  ;  the  greater 
bustle  in  the  business  marts ;  the  forsaking  of 
close  rooms  for  crowded  pavements  ;  the  sudden 
shifting  of  delicate  colored  fabrics  from  the 
windows  of  the  warerooms  to  the  forms  of  the 
passers  by ;  the  search  for  new  habitations ;  the 
refitting  of  old  tenements ;  the  rearing  of  new ; 
and  all  the  thousand  gratifications  of  the  restless 
spirit  of  Change. 

Suddenly  there  was  night  around  me,  and  no 
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sounds,  but  the  clash  of  the  vessel  along  the 
opposing  waves.  I  had  parted  from  the  exciting, 
wearing,  wearying  bustle  of  metropolitan  life : 
most  willingly,  indeed,  but  more  sadly,  perhaps, 
than  if  I  had  loved  it  more.  Except  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  wisdom  which  comes  from  observa- 
tion and  experience,  and  which  may  be  gathered 
in  every  place,  I  had  preserved  few  treasures  to 
be  cherished  in  after  years.  The  stranger's  heart 
which  I  carried  there,  had  found  no  resting-place 
amid  that  wilderness  of  homes,  like  those  it  knew 
of  old ;  and  the  dearest  words  of  kindness  to 
which  I  had  listened  wanted  the  truthful  tone  of 
remembered  voices.  It  was  not  all  night  in  my 
spirit.  The  gloom  there  was  no  part  of  itself, 
but  resembled  the  shadows  of  the  hills  that 
stretched  across  the  moonlighted  surface  of  the 
waters.  And  the  memories  that  came  to  me  in 
that  hour  from  the  receding  city  dipped  into  the 
alternate  light  and  shade  of  my  feelings  like  the 
ghostlike  sails  that  passed  between  me  and  the 
dim  outlines  of  the  shore. 

In  a  few  days  I  was  watching  the  healthier  hues, 
and  listening  to  the  sweeter  sounds  of  another 
Spring.  She,  the  eldest  born,  yet  the  youngest 
of  the  Seasons.  The  worshiped  in  the  early 
world  as  the  active  and  benevolent  goddess,  who 
spreads  out  her  green  and  flowery  carpets  for  our 
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feet ;  hangs  up  leafy  canopies  to  protect  us  from 
the  ardent  sky  of  approaching  Summer ;  and 
arranges  her  May-day  garniture  on  our  behalf 
with  such  a  skillful  and  ready  hand,  that  we  have 
but  to  look  on,  and  admire,  and  love. 

It  is  a  joyfully  solemn  thing  to  feel  the  beating 
of  the  heart  of  Nature.  To  lean,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  very  life  that,  throbbing  along  the 
arteries  of  the  organic  world,  swells  the  young 
buds  into  expansive  and  varied  beauty,  breathes 
out  in  the  perfume  of  blossoming  orchards,  and 
sings  in  the  gushing  melody  of  the  Spring-bird's 
carol.  We  gather  from  it  a  sense  of  invigorating 
and  sustaining  power  in  which  we  can  freely  trust. 
We  enter  into  sensible  and  sweet  communion  with 
inanimate  things :  there  are  tones  of  sympathy  for 
us  even  in  inarticulate  sounds,  which,  though  they 
want  the  dearer  charm  of  a  soul  of  kindred 
nature,  they  are  better  in  this,  that  they  never  sin, 
and  they  do  not  deceive. 

.    .    .    .    '  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her ;  't  is  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy.    For  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
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Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings. 

Another  poet  tells  us  that  the  soul  which  becomes 
familiar  with  the  outward  order  of  the  universe 
1  seeks  at  home  to  find  a  kindred  order ; '  and  is 
it  not  as  necessarily  true  that  those  who  strive  to 
act  out  the  beauty  of  their  spiritual  perceptions 
naturally  seek  for  encouragement  and  support  in 
outward  corresponding  manifestations  of  beauty, 
and  order,  and  harmony  ?  And  such  the  contem- 
plative mind  always  discovers  in  the  operation  of 
the  laws  that  govern  the  physical  world.  The 
country  is  alive,  and  beaming,  and  vocal  with 
them.  In  the  city,  alas !  <  there  is  too  much  of 
man/  For  proud  as  are  the  works  of  art  which 
he  collects  there,  and  magnificent  as  may  be  the 
plans  of  human  happiness  and  human  glory  which 
he  there  devises,  still  '  the  large  wish '  to  benefit 
mankind  must  struggle  incessantly  with  the  aspect 
of  things  presented  by  the  jarring  interests  of 
political  and  commercial  life,  and  the  feverish 
vanities  that  grow  rife  in  the  breath  of  congrega- 
ted thousands.  The  pure  affections,  healthy  in  a 
clear  air  and  beneath  an  expansive  sky,  sicken  in 
the  atmosphere  of  midnight  assemblies,  and  perish 
if  shut  in  too  much  from  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
Many  a  chaste  and  holy  impulse  shrinks  into  in- 
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activity  at  the  sight  of  open  and  tolerated  impro- 
priety; and  purity  of  heart  is  poisoned  at  its 
sweetest  fountains  by  the  miasma  that  creeps  out 
from  near  and  perpetual  haunts  of  pollution.  I 
know  indeed  that  there  are  those  who,  in  the  maj- 
esty of  intellectual  life,  live  sovereignly  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  social  disorder,  self-sustained  by 
the  power  to  look  beyond  it  at  the  permanent  and 
the  true.  I  know  that  there  are  many  even  there 
who  live  apart  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  suf- 
fer no  blemish  upon  their  souls.  And  I  know 
that  many  so  sustained  and  so  devoted  labor  inces- 
santly to  bring  others  into  the  same  freedom  that 
they  enjoy.  Bright  examples  of  humanity! 
Living  martyrs  of  a  perfect  faith !  Most  reve- 
rently do  I  respect  you  for  the  strength  that  needs 
not  the  sustaining  power  of  Nature's  peaceful 
beauty.  Yet  not  the  less  do  I  bless  Heaven  that 
I  am  permitted  again  to  dwell  amid  this  beauty, 
and  to  submit  to  its  supporting  and  hallowing  in- 
fluence the  heart  grown  weary  with  scenes  that 
wore  too  harshly  upon  the  springs  of  life.  That 
little  cloud  rests  not  more  securely  in  the  still 
azure  than  my  soul  reposes  itself  in  the  green 
world  around  me.  And  not  sweeter  or  more  joy- 
ous were  the  bird-notes  just  warbled  from  the  tree 
that  bends  above  my  window  than  the  voice  in  my 
spirit  that  is  still  whispering,  at  home,  at  home. 
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I  have  said  that  I  would  not  live  in  the  city, 
and  not  there  would  I  willingly  resign  my  life. 
'  Let  nie  go/  said  the  dying  captive  Cossack,  '  into 
some  high  field,  and  look  once  more  upon  the 
Ukraine.'  And  when  the  summons  for  my  depar- 
ture shall  come,  let  me  look  out  upon  the  summer 
beauty  of  fields,  and  hills,  and  woods ;  let  me 
breathe  the  air  that  floats  around  me  now,  and, 
satisfied  with  the  goodness  displayed  on  earth,  I 
shall  go  rejoicingly  to  trust  the  same  goodness  in 
Heaven. 
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PRAYER    OF  A  DESPONDING    HEART. 


BY    MBS.    C.    M.     SAWYEB. 

LORD,  grant  me  stronger  faith !    My  soul  is  turning 

With  weary  pinion  from  the  world  away, 
And  in  its  depths  there  broods  a  deathless  yearning 

For  clearer  glimpses  of  the  Land  of  Day ! 
'T  is  dark  around !    Faith's  starry  beacons  flee  me, 

Or,  veiled  in  storms,  no  longer  guidance  give  — 
'T  is  dark  within !  —  0,  God,  I  cannot  see  Thee ! 

Shew  me  Thy  face  once  more  that  I  may  live. 


Give  me  more  light !  't  is  fearful  thus  to  wander 

Amid  the  graves  of  lost  and  buried  hopes ; 
Fearful  thus  lone  and  in  the  dark  to  ponder 

Where  all-dismayed  my  spirit  blindly  gropes. 
O,  for  that  ray,  so  steady  and  unclouded, 

Which  on  my  childhood's  clearer  vision  smiled ! 
Where  is  it  now  ?     In  darkness  I  am  shrouded  — 

O,  Father,  pity  me,  Thine  erring  child ! 

Have  pity,  Father !  lest  the  ray  of  reason 
Which  Thou  hast  kindled  in  my  bosom  fail, 

And  my  unconscious  lips  should  murmur  treason, 
Or  boldly  dare  Thy  judgments  to  assail ! 
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Have  pity !  aid  me !     See  me  lowly  kneeling, 
And  hear  the  pleadings  of  my  stricken  heart ; 

Through  all  its  chambers  pour  Thy  precious  healing ; 
Give  me  but  light,  and  let  the  gloom  depart ! 

Thou  hearest,  Father !    Lo !  like  doves  descending, 

Peace  softly  enters  in  my  bleeding  breast ; 
Faith  by  my  side,  above  her  anchor  bending, 

Smiles  on  my  soul  and  sweetly  murmurs  '  Rest ! ' 
Darkness  my  spirit  is  no  longer  shrouding ; 

Once  more  the  radiance  of  thy  face  I  see ! 
O  for  a  tongue  to  breathe  the  rapture  crowding, 

The  thanks  uprising,  Father,  now  to  Thee ! 
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MYSTERY  AND   FAITH, 


BY    E.    H.     CHAPIN. 


IT  needs  only  common  experience,  and  but  little  of 
that,  to  convince  us  that  this  life  is  full  of  mystery, 
and  at  every  step  we  take,  demands  of  us  faith. 
For  at  every  step  we  take,  we  literally  walk  by 
faith ;  in  every  work  we  do,  we  must  have  confi- 
dence in  something  which  is  not  by  sight,  in 
something  which  is  not  yet  demonstrated.  Skep- 
ticism carried  to  its  ultimate  consequences,  is  the 
negation  of  every  thing.  It  closes  up  the  issues  of 
all  knowledge,  and  sunders  every  ligament  that 
binds  us  to  practical  life.  That  this  is  the  con- 
sistent result  of  skepticism  was  shown  by  one 
who  used  its  keen  and  polished  sophistries  with 
unequaled  mastery.  We  must  have  faith  in 
something,  or  we  stand  on  no  premises ;  we  can 
predicate  nothing.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the 
experience  of  the  past  we  have  a  guide  for  the 
future,  but  then,  must  we  not  have  faith  in 
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experience  ?  Do  we  not  trust  something  which  is 
not  yet  demonstrated,  when  we  say,  i  this  cause 
which  produced  that  effect  yesterday,  will  produce 
a  similar  effect  today,  or  tomorrow  ? '  How  do  we 
know  —  positively  know,  that  it  will  produce  that 
effect,  and  what  are  the  grounds  of  our  knowledge? 
This  boasted  '  cause  and  effect,'  this  '  experience,' 
what  right  have  we  to  rely  upon  it  for  one  moment 
of  the  future?  Not  for  that  moment  has  it 
demonstrated  any  thing  —  it  demonstrated  for 
the  time-being,  and  for  the  time-being  only,  and 
our  confidence  that  it  will  do  so  again  is  faith,  not 
sight  —  faith  in  cause  and  effect,  faith  in  experi- 
ence, but  faith  after  all.  Hume,  the  philosopher 
already  referred  to,  has  illustrated  the  positions 
which  have  now  been  taken.  'As  to  past 
experience,'  says  he,  '  it  can  be  allowed  to  give 
direct  and  certain  information  of  those  precise 
objects  only,  and  that  precise  period  of  time  which 
fell  under  its  cognizance  :  but  why  this  experience 
should  be  extended  to  future  times,  and  to  other 
objects,  which  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  only 
in  appearance  similar ;  this  is  the  main  question 
on  which  I  would  insist.  The  bread  which  I 
formerly  ate  nourished  me  ;  that  is,  a  body  of  such 
sensible  qualities  was,  at  that  time,  endued  with 
such  secret  powers  :  but  does  it  follow  that  other 
bread  must  also  nourish  me  at  another  time,  and 
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that  like  sensible  qualities  must  also  be  attended 
with  like  secret  powers  ?  The  consequence  seems 
nowise  necessary.'  And  yet  we  eat  our  bread, 
day  by  day,  without  a  doubt  or  a  fear.  TVe  sow 
the  grain  and  we  reap  the  wheat,  but  all  the  work 
is  done  in  faith,  and  the  whole  process  is  steeped 
in  mystery.  In  that  scattering  of  the  golden 
seed,  what  confidence  is  expressed  in  elements 
that  we  cannot  see,  in  beneficent  agencies  that  we 
cannot  control,  in  results  that  are  beyond  our 
power,  and  that  in  their  growth  and  development 
are  full  of  wonder,  exceeding  our  wisdom.  Give 
up  faith ;  say  that  we  will  act  only  upon  that  which 
is  demonstrated  and  knoiun,  say  that  we  will  walk 
only  so  far  as  sight  reaches,  and  we  completely 
separate  the  present  from  the  future,  and  stop  all 
the  mechanism  of  practical  life. 

But  if  we  take  a  wider  view  of  things,  and 
consider  this  material  universe  in  which  we  live, 
the  great  fact  of  mystery  and  the  need  of  faith 
will  be  urged  upon  us  by  a  larger  and  more 
impressive  teaching.  The  more  we  learn  of 
nature,  the  more  clearly  is  revealed  to  us  this 
fact — that  we  know  less  than  we  thought  we  did ; 
positively,  we  know  more,  but  relatively  we  know 
less,  because  as  we  have  advanced,  nature  has 
stretched  out  into  wider  and  wider  relations.  The 
department  that  was  unknown  to  us  yesterday  is 
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explored  today.  Yesterday,  we  thought  it  was 
all  that  remained  to  be  explored,  but  the  torch  of 
investigation  that  guided  us  through  it,  now  flares 
out  upon  new  regions  we  did  not  see  before. 
Like  one  who  goes  with  a  candle  into  some 
immense  cavern,  presently  a  little  circle  becomes 
clear,  the  shadows  vanish  before  him,  and  unde- 
fined forms  grow  distinct.  He  thinks  he  is  near 
the  end,  when  lo  !  what  seemed  a  solid  boundary 
of  rock,  dissolves  and  floats  away  into  a  depth  of 
darkness,  the  path  opens  into  an  immense  void, 
new  shapes  of  mystery  start  out,  and  he  learns 
this  much  that  he  did  not  know  before,  that 
instead  of  being  near  the  end,  he  is  only  upon  the 
threshold.  "We  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  that 
we  have  no  positive  knowledge,  or  that  we  do  not 
increase  in  knowledge.  With  every  new  discov- 
ery we  positively  know  more  and  more.  But  the 
new  discovery  reveals  the  fact  that  more  is  yet  to 
be  known ;  it  lays  open  new  regions,  it  unfolds 
new  relations  that  we  had  not  before  suspected. 

We  follow  some  tiny  thread  a  little  way,  and 
hold  it  secure,  but  it  is  connected  with  another 
ligament,  and  this  branches  out  into  a  third,  and 
instead  of  exhausting  the  matter,  we  find  ourselves 

CJ  ' 

at  the  root  of  an  infinite  series,  of  an  immense 
relationship,  upon  which  we  have  only  just 
opened ;  and  yet  what  we  have  is  positive  knowl- 
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edge,  is  something  more  added  to  our  stock.  The 
circle  of  the  knoivn  has  positively  widened,  but 
the  horizon  of  the  unknoicn  has  widened  also, 
and,  instead  of  being  to  us  now,  as  it  seemed  some 
time  ago,  a  solid  and  ultimate  limit,  it  is  only  an 
ethereal  wall,  only  to  us  a  relative  boundary,  and 
behind  are  infinite  depths  and  mystery.  Our 
scientific  knowledge  at  the  present  day  reaches 
this  grand  result  -^-  it  clears  up  the  deception  that 
the  system  of  nature  is  mere  flat,  dead  material- 
ity, a  few  mechanical  laws,  a  few  rigid  forms.  It 
shows  that  these  are  only  the  husks,  the  outer 
garments  of  mighty  forces,  of  subtile,  far-reaching 
agencies ;  and  the  most  common,  every-day  truths, 
that  seemed  stale  and  exhausted,  become  illumi- 
nated with  infinite  meaning,  and  are  the  blossoms 
of  an  infinite  life.  From  the  scientific  discoveries  of 
our  day,  we  may  claim  this  result  —  that  what  we 
see  of  the  material  universe,  demands  our  faith  in 
greater  powers  that  we  do  not  see  —  makes  mind, 
spirit,  intelligence,  a  clearer  reality  than  matter, 
and  with  innumerable  voices  from  awful  depths  of 
mystery  rebukes  the  arrogant  skepticism  that  con- 
fines all  power  and  being  to  the  sensible  world, 
and  will  believe  only  in  what  it  sees  and  compre- 
hends. The  searchings  of  analysis,  the  patient 
toil  of  induction,  have,  perhaps,  nearly  led  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  electricity,  or  magnetism,  is 
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the  great  material  agent  of  the  physical  world  — 
underlies  all  its  phenomena,  and  comprehends  all 
its  laws.     But  while  this  clears  up  many  perplex- 
ities, connects  many  isolated  facts,  and  binds  the 
diversities  of  nature  in  a  beautiful  harmony  — 
what  is  electricity  ?     From  whence  comes  it  — 
what  is  its  vital  essence  ?    How  is  it  able  to  work 
in  such  diverse  forms,  to  exhibit  such  varied  pha- 
ses?    The   wider   our   circle   of    discovery,  the 
wider  our  wonder,  the  more  startling  our  conclu- 
sions, the  more  perplexing  our  questions.     We 
have  not  exhausted  the  universe,  we  have  just 
begun  to  see  its  harmony  of  proportion  and  of 
relations,  without  penetrating  a  fathom  into  its 
real   life.      How,  and  what  is  that   power  that 
works  in  the  shooting  of  a  crystal,,  and  binds  the 
obedience  of  a  star,  that  shimmers  in  the  northern 
Aurora,  and  connects  by  its  attraction  the  aggre- 
gated universe ;  that  by  its  unseen  forces,  its  all- 
prevalent  jurisdiction,  holds  the  little  compass  to 
the  north,  blooms  in  the  nebula  and  the  flower, 
weaves   the   garment   of   earth  and  the  veil  of 
heaven,  darts  out  in  lightning,  spins  the  cairn  mo- 
tion of  the  planets,  and  presides  mysteriously  over 
all  motion  and  all  life  ?     And  what  is  life,  and 
what  is  death,  and  what  a  thousand  things  that 
we  touch,  and  experience,  and  think  we  know  all 
about  ?     0 !  as  science,  as  nature  opens  upon  us, 
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we  find  mystery  after  mystery,  and  the  demand 
upon  the  human  soul  is  for  faith,  faith  in  high, 
yea,  in  spiritual  realities ;  and  this  materialism 
that  would  shut  us  in  to  death  and  sense,  that 
denies  all  spirit  and  all  miracle,  is  shattered  like 
a  crystal  sphere,  and  the  soul  rushes  out  into  wide 
orbits  and  infinite  revolutions,  into  life,  and  light, 
and  power,  that  are  of  eternity,  that  are  of  God  I 
Thus  the  scale  is  prepared  for  us  to  rise  from 
things  of  sense  to  things  of  spirit,  to  rise  from 
faith  in  nature  to  faith  in  Revelation,  from  the 
faith  of  La  Place  to  the  faith  of  Paul.  No  one 
who  has  studied  nature  aright  will  reject  Chris- 
tianity because  it  reveals  truths  that  he  cannot  see 
with  his  naked  eye  —  because  it  speaks  of  things 
that  he  cannot  comprehend.  No  one  who  has 
considered  the  shooting  of  a  green  blade  will 
dogmatically  deny  its  miracles.  No  one  who  has 
found  in  the  natural  world  the  intelligent  Wisdom 
that  pervades  all  things,  will  wonder  that  he 
discovers  a  revelation  of  perfect  Love  in  Jesus 
Christ.  <  We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight,'  said 
Paul.  So  says  every  Christian ;  and  it  is  of  all 
things  most  rational.  Faith  in  something  higher 
and  greater  than  we  can  see,  faith  in  something 
above  this  narrow  scene,  faith  in  something  beyond 
this  present  life,  faith  in  realities  that  are  not  of 
time  or  sense ;  from  all  that  we  have  now  consid- 
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ered  we  claim  such  faith  to  be  most  rational,  most 
natural.  God,  spirit,  immortality,  instead  of  be- 
ing inconsistent  with  what  we  know,  are  what  we 
might  most  legitimately  deduce  from  it  —  what 
we  might  expect  from  the  light  that  trembles  be- 
hind that  curtain  of  mystery  which  bounds  all  our 
sensuous  knowledge.  We  do  believe,  the  veriest 
skeptic  believes  in  something  behind  that  curtain 
of  mystery,  nor  can  he  withhold  his  faith  because 
it  attaches  to  that  which  is  unseen  and  incompre- 
hensible, without,  as  has  already  been  shown,  cut- 
ting every  nerve  that  binds  us  to  practical  life, 
and  smothering  every  suggestion  that  speaks  from 
outward  nature.  If  he  do  not  believe  in  a  God 
then,  or  in  Christ,  or  in  immortality,  let  him  not 
sneer  at  others  because  they  walk  by  faith  and 
not  by  sight ;  for  he  also  must  do  so,  though  his 
faith  be  not  in  such  high  truths,  such  spiritual 
realities. 

The  Christian's  faith  is  in  an  Infinite  Father 
and  an  Immortal  life,  and  though  he  cannot  see 
them,  cannot  come  in  material  contact  with  them, 
he  believes  them  to  be  the  greatest  of  realities, 
and  he  sees  them  by  faith,  a  medium  as  legitimate 
as  that  of  sight.  They  are  mysteries,  but  every 
thing  contains  a  mystery ;  they  demand  of  him  what 
every  day's,  every  hour's  events  demand  of  him — 
faith.  Let  us  understand,  however,  that  faith  is 
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not  the  surrendering  of  our  minds  to  that  which 
is  irrational  and  inconsistent.  These  terms  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  mysterious  and  the 
incomprehensible.  That  the  earth  moves  and  yet 
stands  still  is  not  a  proposition  that  demands  faith. 
It  is  in  the  province  of  reason  to  say  that  it  can- 
not move  and  stand  still  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
an  inconsistency.  But  how  the  earth  moves  on 
its  axis,  what  is  that  law  that  makes  it  move,  is 
an  incomprehensibility.  An  incomprehensibility 
is  one  thing,  an  inconsistency  is  another  thing. 
The  one  conflicts  with  our  reason,  the  other  is 
beyond  it.  In  that  which  conflicts  with  our  reason 
we  cannot  have  faith,  but  as  to  that  which  is 
beyond  it  we  exercise  faith  every  day ;  for  we 
literally  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight. 

"Who  shall  say,  then,  that  God,  immortality,  and 
those  high  truths  revealed  by  Jesus,  are  inconsis- 
tent, are  at  war  with  our  highest  reason,  our 
deepest  intuitions  ?  Do  they  not  conform  to  our 
highest  reason  ?  Do  not  our  deepest  intuitions 
demand  that  these  revelations  should  be  true  ? 
Consult  your  nature,  examine  your  own  heart, 
consider  what  you  are,  what  you  want,  what  you 
feel,  deeply  want,  keenly  feel,  and  then  say 
whether  the  Revelation  of  a  God,  a  Father,  and 
an  immortal  life,  satisfies  you  as  nothing  else 
can.  Take  them  away,  and  would  there  not  be 
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a  dreary  and  overwhelming  void  ?  And  because 
you  have  not  seen  God,  because  you  have  not 
realized  immortality,  because  they  reach  beyond 
your  present  vision,  because  the  grave  shuts  you 
in,  because  they  are  high  and  transcendent  truths, 
will  you  reject  them  ?  Do  so,  and  try  to  walk 
by  sight  alone.  With  that  nature  of  yours,  so 
full  of  love,  with  that  intellect  of  yours  so  limit- 

•/ 

less  in  capacity,  you  are  apparently  a  child 
of  the  elements,  a  thing  of  physical  nature, 
born  of  the  dust,  and  returning  to  it.  With 
desires  that  reach  out  beyond  the  stars,  with 
faculties  that  in  this  life  just  begin  to  bud,  with 
affections  whose  bleeding  tendrils  cling  around  the 
departed,  wrestle  with  death,  and  say  to  the 
grave,  '  Give  up  the  dead !  they  are  not  thine 
but  mine,  I  feel  they  must  be  mine  forever,' 
with  all  these  desires,  capacities,  affections,  you 
walk  —  so  far  as  mere  sight  helps  you  —  among 
graves  and  decay,  with  nothing  more  enduring, 
nothing  better,  than  three-score  years  and  ten,  the 
clods  of  the  valley,  the  crumbling  bone,  and  the 
dissolving  dust !  Because  God  and  immortality 
are  mysterious,  incomprehensible,  reject  them,  and 
walk  only  by  sight  ?  The  humblest  outpouring  of 
human  affection  rebukes  thy  skepticism — the  most 
narrow  degree  of  human  intellect  prophesies 
beyond  all  this  —  the  darkest  heart,  with  that 
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spark  of  eternal  life,  the  yearning  that  moves 
beneath  all  its  sensualities  and  speaks  for  better, 
for  more  enduring  things  —  that  rebukes  thee ; 
and  in  man's  moral  nature,  in  his  heart  and  his 
mind,  there  is  that  which  only  can  be  satisfied, 
only  can  be  explained  by  God  and  immortality. 
They  alone,  then,  are  rational,  they  alone  have 
comprehensive  vision,  who  walk  by  faith  and  not 
by  sight, 

Mystery  and  faith,  then,  let  what  we  have  said 
concerning  these  be  not  alone  for  the  skeptic,  but 
for  the  Christian,  who  has  faith  but  cannot  fully 
justify  and  confirm  it,  or  who  feels  it  faltering 
under  some  heavy  burden,  or  who  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  truths  to  which  it  attaches, 
or  who  wishes  with  a  kind  of  half-doubt,  that  these 
things  might  be  seen  and  felt.  They  are  great, 
they  are  incomprehensibly  great,  but  are  they, 
therefore,  untrue  ?  Does  not  your  heart  of 
hearts  tell  you  they  are  true  ?  Does  not  that 
Revelation  of  Christ  steal  into  your  soul  and  feed 
it,  satisfy  it,  as  nothing  else  can,  with  a  warm, 
benignant  power,  that  makes  you  know  its  truth  ? 

Mysteries  are  all  about  us,  but  faith  sees 
light  beyond  and  around  them  all.  Have  you 
recently  laid  down  the  dead  in  their  place  of  rest  ? 
Cold  and  crushing,  then,  is  that  feeling  of  vacancy, 
that  dreary  sense  of  loss,  that  rushes  upon  you, 
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as  you  look  through  the  desolate  chambers  with- 
out, through  the  desolate  chambers  of  the  heart 
within.  But  will  not  He  who  calls  out  from  the 
very  dust  where  yon  sleepers  lie,  the  flowers  of 
summer,  and  who,  in  the  snows  that  enwrap  their 
bed,  cherishes  the  germs  of  the  glorious  spring- 
time, will  not  He  who  works  out  this  beautiful 
mystery  in  nature,  bring  life  from  the  tomb,  and 
light  out  of  darkness  ?  It  is  truly  a  great  mys- 
tery ;  but  every  thing  within  us  responds  to  it  as 
reasonable,  and  though  it  demands  our  faith,  who, 
who,  in  this  limited  and  changing  world,  can  walk 
by  sight  alone  ? 
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THE  BEGGAR'S  DEATH  SCENE. 


BY    MISS    8.    C.    EDGARTON. 

HIGH  stream  the  crimson  banners  of  the  west 
Over  the  monarch,  sinking  to  his  rest; 
Purple  and  scarlet,  royal  blue  and  gold, 
Droop  o'er  his  couch  in  many  a  heavy  fold ; 
The  moon  dips  low  her  silver  horn  to  shed 
Soft,  dreamy  rays  upon  her  sovereign's  head ; 
And  brooks,  and  birds,  and  breezes  sweetly  sing 
Their  low-toned  vespers  round  the  slumbering  king. 

One  parting  glance  the  weary  day-god  throws ; 
See !     How  along  the  mountain  ridge  it  glows, 
Shoots  through  the  forest  aisles,  transmutes  the  rills, 
And  kindles  up  the  old  rock-crested  hills ! 
It  falls  upon  a  peaceful  woodland  scene  — 
It  lights  the  moaning  brook  and  banks  of  green, 
Streams  o'er  the  Beggar's  long,  loose,  silvery  hair, 
Who,  dying,  lies  upon  the  greensward  there ! 

All  day  in  weakness,  weariness,  and  pain, 
The  old  Man  'neath  those  drooping  boughs  hath  lain  ; 
The  birds  above  him  singing,  and  the  breeze 
Rustling  th'  abundant  foliage  of  the  trees ; 
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The  wildflowers  o'er  him  bending,  and  the  air 
Stroking  with  gentle  touch  his  long  white  hair ; 
The  bees  around  him  murmuring,  and  the  stream 
Mingling  its  music  with  his  dying  dream. 


O,  many  a  morn  those  forest  arches  dim 

Have  echoed  back  his  old,  majestic  hymn ; 

And  many  an  eve  the  breeze  that  stroked  his  hair 

Hath  borne  to  Heaven  his  low,  confiding  prayer. ! 

No  ostentation  in  such  worship,  paid 

In  the  lone  silence  of  the  deep  green  shade ; 

Where  none  could  hear  but  God,  and  none  could  see 

But  the  still  flowers  and  the  o'ershadowing  tree ! 


Upon  those  cheeks,  so  withered,  pale,  and  lean, 
Some  tears  the  woodland  solitudes  have  seen ; 
But  smiles  were  more  familiar  there,  and  proved 
The  sweetness  of  a  heart  that  served  and  loved. 
Kow  tears  and  smiles  alike  had  passed  away ; 
Solemn,  yet  beautiful,  the  old  man  lay, 
His  eyes  serenely  gazing  on  the  sky, 
His  pale  hands  folded  —  ready  thus  to  die. 


A  vision  blessed  him !     Through  his  silver  hair 
He  felt  the  touch  of  fingers,  soft  and  fair, 
And  o'er  him  flowed  the  glory  of  an  eye 
Outshining  all  the  blueness  of  the  sky. 
'  Sweet,  sainted  One  !  and  dost  thou  love  me  yet 
I  knew,  I  knew  thou  couldst  not  quite  forget ! 
I  knew,  I  knew  that  thou  wouldst  come  at  last 
To  kiss  my  lips  and  tell  me  all  is  past ! ' 
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A  glow  of  transport  lit  his  closing  eye ; 
He  raised  his  arms  exulting  toward  the  sky ; 
A  rosy  tint  like  morning's  earliest  streak 
Flushed  in  celestial  softness  o'er  his  cheek, 
Then  paled  away ;  the  sunbeam  too  that  shone 
Upon  his  reverend  head  had  softly  gone. 
Then  stooped  the  vision,  clasped  him  to  her  breast, 
And  bore  his  spirit  up  to  endless  rest. 

There  was  no  tolling  of  church-bells  that  hour ; 
No  funeral  banner  waved  from  hill  or  tower ; 
Far  in  the  forest  loneliness  away, 
Unwept  of  men,  the  ruined  temple  lay. 
O,  what  would  all  earth's  pageantries  avail 
The  spirit  whom  the  harps  of  angels  hail ! 
The  solemn  dirge,  the  dismal  knell  were  vain 
To  him  who  lives  and  clasps  his  love  again ! 

That  night  the  stars  were  watchers  of  the  dead ! 
That  night  a  snowy  shroud  of  flowers  was  spread 
By  the  soft  breezes  o'er  his  still,  cold  breast. 
No  breaking  sobs  disturbed  the  sleeper's  rest. 
O,  who  will  miss  the  old  Man  from  the  earth  ? 
None,  save  the  winds  and  stars ;  though  at  some  hearth 
Some  voice  may  say, '  I  have  not  seen,  of  late, 
The  old  gray  Beggar  standing  at  our  gate ! ' 
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TRUE  AND  FALSE  AMBITION. 


AMBITION  is  but  a  desire  of  being  more  or  having 
more  —  a  desire  for  personal  aggrandizement, 
whether  as  regards  wealth,  worth,  or  distinction. 
It  is  a  wish  to  become  greater  —  no  matter  in 
what  that  greatness  is  to  consist. 

Looking  at  it  abstractedly,  therefore,  it  is  not 
only  a  mighty,  but  a  noble  and  glorious  element 
of  man's  nature.  It  tends  to  assimilate  him  more 
to  that  high  principle  of  perfection  from  whence 
he  sprung  —  it  leads  him  onward  and  upward, 
and  represses  every  downward  tendency.  It  is 
not  a  godlike  attribute,  for  gods  are  perfect  and 
can  have  no  greater  height  to  aspire  to,  but  in  so 
much  as  it  tends  to  lead  humanity  onward  to 
divinity,  insomuch  as  it  renders  man  greater  and 
better,  insomuch  as  it  acts  within  him  as  a  perpet- 
ual and  never-dying  stimulus,  still  urging  him  on 
untiringly  upon  a  noble  career  —  taking  heed  of 
no  obstruction  —  resting  not  a  moment  to  enjoy 
inactively  the  station  which  it  has  attained,  but 
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ever  looking  forward  to  that  final  end  of  all 
imperfect  beings,  perfection^  and  brooking  not  to 
be  content  with  any  prize  short  of  that  glorious 
consummation  —  in  so  far  is  it  an  element  of 
character  of  which  no  man  should  be  ashamed, 
but  which  he  should  cherish  as  the  preservative 
of  the  present  and  the  hewer-out  of  every  future 
possession. 

But  ambition  acts  blindly,  and  requires  direc- 
tion and  control.  Give  rein  to  it,  and  it  not  only 
invades  the  rights  of  others,  but  it  also  defeats  its 
own  ends  ;  for  have  we  not  often  heard  of  that 
i  vaulting  ambition  which  o'erleaps  itself  and  falls 
o'  th'  other  side,'  and  have  we  not  again  and 
again  seen  its  self-destroying  effects  ?  —  but  let 
it  be  directed  by  a  wise  and  honest  judgment,  and 
where  is  there  a  more  redeeming  and  renovating 
tendency  to  be  found,  though  you  search  through 
all  the  realms  of  human  mind  ? 

Where  is  the  widest  field  for  the  exercise  of 
ambition  ?  Where  can  it  be  used  to  the  greatest 
advantage  ?  How  can  it  be  so  used  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  and  most  beneficial  results  ? 
Answer  these  questions,  and  the  distinction 
between  true  and  false  ambition  at  once  becomes 
clear  and  simple  —  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes 
away,  like  falsehood  when  exposed  to  the  burning 
rays  of  truth. 
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Looking  at  these  questions  as  they  relate  to 
the  effects  of  our  own  ambition  upon  our  fellow- 
men,  they  are  at  once  answered,  without  any 
trouble.  For  the  widest  field  for  the  exercise  of 
ambition  in  this  respect  is  surely  that  wherein  the 
greatest  good  may  be  done  to  others.  Thus 
considering,  we  should  all  strive  to  become  greater 
in  worth  and  greater  in  wealth  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  be  of  greater  benefit  to  our  fellows. 
But  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  enter  into  an 
argument  for  the  demonstration  of  this  self- 
evident  proposition.  The  great  difficulty  with 
the  world  is,  not  that  men  do  not  understand 
what  line  of  conduct  it  would  be  best  for  each 
individual  to  pursue  in  order  to  produce  the 
greatest  good  to  the  whole,  but  that  each  man, 
forsooth,  has  taken  fast  hold  of  the  idea  that  by 
steadily  looking  after  his  own  personal  interest, 
he  will  gain  more  for  himself  in  the  long  rim  than 
if  he  studied  the  happiness  of  all. 

I  wish  now  to  meet  this  very  general  fallacy 
upon  its  own  ground.  I  would  step  down  from 
the  high  position  of  right,  and  take  the  lower, 
but,  as  I  conceive,  the  equally  strong  one  of 
policy.  I  would  look  at  ambition  in  a  selfish 
light ;  I  would  treat  of  it  as  regards  its  effects 
upon  ourselves,  our  o-wn  interests,  and  our  oivn 
happiness,  and  I  would  ask  the  question,  where 
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and  how  should  we  exercise  our  ambition  in  order 
to  produce  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
ourselves. 

We  should,  manifestly,  seek  what  is  substantial, 
real,  and  enduring  —  not  that  which  consists  but 
of  a  name  only,  or  of  some  transitory  or  visionary 
good.  We  should  seek  that  which  is  available  — 
that  which  brings  with  it  wealth  and  strength  — 
that  which  makes  us  wiser,  better,  stronger,  and 
greater  men.  And  there  are  two  widely  different 
parts  into  which  I  would  divide  the  true  field  for 
ambition ;  namely,  the  field  of  worth,  or  actual 
possession,  and  the  field  of  honor,  or  reputation. 
The  one  is  full  of  the  true  and  genuine  material ; 
from  it  ambition  wins  knowledge,  intellect,  virtue, 
and  their  sure  attendant,  true  happiness.  The 
other  contains  much  encouragement  —  the  good 
wishes,  the  approbation  and  the  applause  of  men : 
but  though  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  right  to  seek 
after  and  to  desire  that  our  ambition  should  be 
exercised  upon  the  field  of  honor,  yet  it  cannot 
be  concealed  that  the  one  is  the  substance,  while 
the  other  is  but  a  shadow.  True,  distinction 
brings  power,  wealth,  and  influence,  whether  they 
be  acquired  dishonestly  or  in  a  proper  course,  but 
it  brings  no  further  happiness  than  the  momentary 
and  passing  gratification  of  an  exulting  triumph. 
Least  of  all  should  ambition  be  displayed  in 
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acquiring  that  honor  which  is  not  attendant  upon 
worth.  That  is  a  low  and  worthless,  nay,  that  is 
a  most  suicidal,  a  most  unwise,  and  (if  I  may  coin 
an  expression,)  a  most  erroneously  selfish  ambition, 
which  would  seek  after  distinction  itself,  without 
those  qualities  or  possessions  upon  which  it  is  the 
attendant.  "Who  but  a  fool  would  seek  after  the 
shadow,  when  by  obtaining  the  substance  he  can 
gain  the  shadow  also  ?  Who  but  a  fool  would 
take  the  counterfeit  money,  when  the  genuine  can 
be  obtained  at  the  same  time. 

On  WORTH  we  may  build  as  upon  a  sure  foun- 
dation, and  in  the  field  of  worth  may  ambition 
seek  its  truest,  greatest  exercise.  The  solid 
satisfaction,  the  ever-present  happiness,  the 
enduring  and  the  substantial  feeling  of  self- 
reliance  which  a  consciousness  of  worth,  and  that 
alone,  ever  brings  with  it  —  these,  these  are  the 
solid  advantages  which  our  ambition  should  seek 
after,  and  these  only  can  be  obtained  upon  the 
field  of  worth.  Possessing  these,  we  have  some- 
thing to  depend  upon,  for  whom  can  we  trust  if 
not  ourselves  ?  —  possessing  these,  we  feel  that 
we  possess  that  which  our  own  actions  alone  can 
take  from  us  ;  but  if  we  depend  upon  the  uncer- 
tain breath  of  honor  for  our  happiness,  we  feel 
that  dependence,  and  that  we  are  never  wholly 
secure  from  the  attack  of  en^y,  of  slander,  or, 
perchance,  of  the  unveiled  face  of  truth  itself. 
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Let  us,  then,  seek  after  the  possession  of  worth 
—  worth,  moral  and  intellectual.  Let  us  direct 
our  ambition  thitherward,  and  be  assured  that 
there  is  no  better,  no  wider,  and  no  truer  field  for 
its  exercise.  Let  us  strive  to  become  great,  not 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  of  ourselves. 


W. 
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COUNTRY    LIFE. 


A     TALE. 


BT    MISS     S.     C.    EDGARTON. 


CURVING  and  wheeling,  twisting  and  turning,  up 
hill  and  down  hill,  winds  the  village  road  of 
Percy-Dale ;  crossing  the  millstreani  at  the  foot 
of  every  hill,  sometimes  upon  broken  bridges,  and 
sometimes  through  the  channel  of  the  stream 
itself;  now  turning  a  short  corner  through  a 
meadow  redolent  of  strawberries,  and  now  mount- 
ing a  precipitous  hill  whose  summit  seems  aspiring 
to  the  skies.  Except  at  broad  noon-day,  the  sun 
never  shines  in  unbroken  sheets  over  Percy-Dale, 
for  there  is  always  some  little  glen  lurking  in  the 
shadow  of  a  wooded  hill,  where  the  dew  lingers 
in  the  hearts  of  the  roses  till  nightfall,  and  the 
convolvulus  closes  not  its  flower-cup  even  in  the 
blaze  of  noon. 

One  cannot  wander  over  those  hills  in  June 
without  shaking  down  showers  of  rose-leaves  at 
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every  step ;  nor  walk  through,  the  tall  grass  of 
the  meadows  without  crushing  beneath  the  feet 
the  ripest  and  reddest  strawberries  that  ever  glad- 
dened the  heart  of  childhood.  In  short,  Nature 
has  been  both  wonderfully  lavish  and  dainty  in 
her  gifts  to  Percy-Dale;  and  a  more  romantic 
little  spot  exists  not  in  all  this  western  continent. 

If  I  were  an  artist,  I  should  sketch  down  upon 
the  margin  of  my  page  the  loveliest  little  scene 
in  the  whole  township.  It  is  Hodgkins'  Mills. 
Not  a  very  euphonious  name  for  a  spot  so  beauti- 
ful ;  but  the  Yankees  are  a  literal  people,  and  as 
the  buildings  were  really  mills,  and  their  pro- 
prietor Jo  Hodgkins,  what  name  could  be  more 
expressive,  appropriate,  or  natural  than  the  one 
which  they  had  bestowed  upon  it?  Hodgkins' 
Mills,  therefore,  is  the  theatre  of  my  little  story ; 
and  I  will  give  the  reader  as  clear  an  image  of  it 
as  my  unskilled  language  can  convey. 

Imagine  a  narrow  dell,  shut  in  by  smooth,  steep 
hills,  prettily  dotted  with  trees,  on  which  cattle 
are  feeding  or  resting,  and  at  the  bases  of  which, 
in  close  companionship  wind  the  millstream  and 
the  village  road ;  the  former  brawling  over  the 
stones,  and  flashing  in  the  sunshine ;  the  latter 
bordered  by  soft  grass  and  multitudes  of  dainty 
wild  flowers.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  dell  is  very 
narrow,  and  the  hills  very  steep ;  so  that  if  one 
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were  to  build  a  house  there,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  place  it  either  in  the  road  or  upon  the  stream, 
or  perch  it  aloft  upon  the  hillside. 

Hodgkins'  Mills  are  comprised  in  one  building, 
or,  rather,  they  are  two  buildings  covered  by  the 
same  roof;  one  apartment  leading  to  the  other 
by  a  descent  of  stairs.  These  mills  are  very  old 
and  black,  but  the  roof  is  green  with  moss,  and  a 
most  luxuriant  growth  of  ivy  hangs  in  festoons 
from  its  low,  jagged  eaves.  Beside  the  mills  the 
stream  leaps  down  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  cas- 
cade, white  and  feathery  as  snow,  and  above  it 
hang  a  cluster  of  weeping  willows,  planted  there 
by  a  fairy  hand  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the 
progress  of  my  tale.  Just  above  the  mills,  upon 
the  hillside,  and  set  into  it  like  a  ground-bird's 
nest  into  a  grass-bank,  stands  the  low,  black  dwel- 
ling of  the  miller's  '  hired  man.'  A  flight  of  turf 
steps  leads  from  the  mills  up  to  the  door,  and  all 
along  the  borders,  in  place  of  a  balustrade,  are 
double  rows  of  pinks  and  pansies.  The  front  of 
the  dwelling  has  two  stories,  but  the  lower  story 
is  cut  off  in  the  rear,  and  the  chamber  doors  open 
upon  the  hillside.  Beside  each  of  these  doors, 
for  there  are  two  of  them,  are  planted  vines  of 
ivy  that  creep  over  the  roof,  mantle  the  chimneys, 
and  sun  themselves  upon  the  eaves  in  front.  The 
precipice  below  the  house,  for  it  is  too  steep  to  be 
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called  a  slope,  is  covered  with  smooth  green  turf 
down  to  the  very  base,  where  it  is  only  separated 
from  the  stream  by  a  narrow  footpath  worn  from 
the  stairs  to  the  mills. 

At  the  time  of  my  story,  the  inmates  of  this 
dwelling  were  James  Curtis,  his  wife,  their  three 
children,  and  a  niece,  named  Lucy  Woodburn. 
Curtis  and  his  wife  were  not  remarkable  for  their 
affection,  either  to  each  other  or  to  the  race  in 
general.  They  sympathized  in  one  taste  —  their 
taste  for  strong  drink  —  and  showed  no  small 
congeniality  of  disposition  toward  their  dependent 
Lucy  Woodburn.  They  did  not  abuse  her, 
personally,  nor  deny  her  the  necessary  comforts 
of  life  ;  but  beyond  these  poor  gifts,  their  idea  of 
kindness  never  extended.  She  heard  no  gentle 
words,  nor  received  one  kind  or  approving  look 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  its  close.  And 
yet  how  patiently  and  cheerfully  she  toiled  for 
them  !  How  many  little  sacrifices  she  made  for 
their  pleasure  !  What  would  she  not  have  done 
for  one  friendly  word,  or  tender,  encouraging 
glance  ?  But  these  she  never  received.  l  Lucy, 
do  this  ! '  and  '  Lucy,  do  that ! '  were  nearly  the 
only  words  ever  addressed  to  her.  '  Lucy,  marry 
Mr.  Hodgkins  ! '  was  their  last  command,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  she  refused  to  obey  them. 

Mr.  Hodgkins,  the  owner  of  the  Mills,  and  of 
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all  the  land  and  water  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  was,  at  this  precise  period,  a  widower,  aged 
about  sixty,  and  as  disagreeable  in  person  as  he 
was  niggardly  in  disposition.  He  occupied  a 
large  house  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Mills  ; 
but  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  had  dined  with 
Curtis,  only  going  home  at  night.  Witnessing 
here  the  domestic  accomplishment  of  our  humble 
heroine,  and  somewhat  enamored,  it  may  be,  with 
her  youth  and  girlish  beauty,  the  idea  entered 
his  brain  to  remove  her  to  his  own  lordly  mansion 
as  his  housekeeper  and  wife.  This  intention  he 
soon  announced  to  Lucy,  who,  to  his  infinite 
astonishment  and  incredulity,  resolutely  declined 
the  honor.  In  vain  he  urged,  insisted,  sued,  and 
threatened ;  Lucy  said  nay  at  first,  and  nay  at 
last. 

Not  to  be  baulked,  however,  by  a  silly  girl  who 
scorned  her  own  good  fortune,  he  made  known  his 
plans  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis,  significantly  hinting 
that  unless  they  used  their  influence  to  fulfill  his 
schemes  at  an  early  day,  they  would  be  forced  to 
budge  from  his  territories  upon  short  notice.  The 
worthy  pair  failed  not  to  vouch  for  Lucy's  obedi- 
ence, nor  to  reprimand  her  with  the  greatest 
severity  for  having  vexed  the  fretful  old  man 
with  her  denials.  They  concluded  by  telling  her 
they  had  appointed  the  wedding  in  just  a  fortnight 
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from  that  day,  and  she  might  commence  what 
preparations  she  chose  immediately. 

'  I  shall  make  no  preparations  —  I  shall  not 
marry  Mr.  Hodgkins/  was  Lucy's  emphatic  reply. 

'  You  shall  marry  Mr.  Hodgkins ! '  shouted 
Curtis,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  '  Have  I  fed  you, 
and  clothed  you,  and  saved  you  from  dying  in  the 
streets,  to  be  answered  in  this  manner,  you 
impudent,  obstinate,  good-for-nothing  creature? 
Hear  me  again.  I  say  you  SHALL  marry  Jo 
Hodgins,  and  that,  too,  on  the  very  day  I  have 
appointed.  So  go  to  your  chamber,  and  whine 
and  snivel  as  much  as  you  please.  It  will  plague 
no  one  but  yourself.' 

Lucy  retired,  not  in  submission,  but  because 
she  knew  controversy  would  be  of  no  avail.  She 
did  not  give  way  to  tears  or  despair ;  but  sat  down 
and  penciled  these  few  lines  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
torn  from  an  old  writing-book. 

'  George,  you  are  my  only  friend.  I  am  in  trouble.  My 
nncle  and  aunt  wish  to  compel  me  to  many  old  Hodgkins. 
I  will  die  sooner  than  yield.  Tell  me  of  some  spot  to 
which  I  can  flee,  and  thus  save  me  from  their  rage.' 

She  contrived  during  the  week  to  place  this 
into  the  hand  of  George  Dale,  a  farmer's  son, 
who  came  to  the  Mills,  regularly,  every  week  with 
his  grist.  He  first  became  acquainted  with  Lucy 
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by  boarding  in  Curtis's  family  a  few  weeks,  while 
teaching  a  school  in  that  district.  He  lived  at  a 
distant  part  of  the  town,  but  since  those  memora- 
ble weeks  passed  under  the  same  roof  with  Lucy 
Woodburn,  he  had  taken  under  his  charge  the 
regular  replenishing  of  his  mother's  meal-chest. 
On  these  occasions,  and  while  waiting  for  his  corn 
to  be  ground,  he  never  neglected  running  up  to 
inquire  after  mother  Curtis,  pat  the  snarly  heads 
of  the  children,  and  on  some  pretext  call  Lucy 
out  to  the  door,  and  coax  from  her  a  few  pansies 
t  for  thought,'  or  sweet  pinks  to  tell  him  of  her 
love.  Yes,  well  he  knew  that  the  gentle  girl 
loved  him,  and  well  he  knew  that  he  loved  her 
dearly  in  return.  But  he  had  a  rich  and  covetous 
old  father,  who  declared  if  his  son  married  a  poor, 
low-bred  girl,  he  would  shut  his  doors  upon  him 
forever.  Of  course,  George  kept  his  affection 
secret  from  all  but  Lucy,  hoping  on  from  week  to 
week,  that  some  chance  would  turn  up  by  means 
of  which  he  might  secure  her  hand. 

A  week  passed  on,  and  only  three  days 
remained  to  poor  Lucy.  She  had  neither  seen 
nor  heard  from  George,  and  was  far  more 
distressed  by  his  neglect,  than  by  all  the  cruel 
threatenings  of  her  tormentors.  She  determined 
to  escape  that  very  night,  and  seek  her  fortunes 
alone  in  a  world  of  which  she  was  wholly 
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ignorant.  Her  wardrobe  was  easily  contained  in 
a  small  bundle  which  she  could  carry  on  her  arm, 
and  this  she  had  secretly  made  ready,  in  the 
expectation  of  departing  as  soon  as  the  family 
had  retired  to  rest. 

But  about  sunset,  George  Dale  appeared  with 
his  bags  of  corn  and  rye.  Lucy  watched  his 
approach  with  a  beating  heart.  He  stopped  but 
a  moment  at  the  Mill,  and  then  ran  up  into  the 
room  where  she  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Curtis. 
He  was  something  of  a  favorite  with  Mrs.  Curtis, 
who  imagined  he  cast  a  tender  eye  on  her  eldest 
daughter,  a  really  showy,  handsome  girl. 

'Ah  ha!  the  wedding  dress,  is  it,  Mrs.  Curtis?' 
said  he,  lifting  the  sleeve  of  an  old  dimity  frock, 
which  she  was  refitting  for  Lucy. 

'  Yes,  the  wedding  dress  !  —  though  Miss  Lucy 
feigns  to  be  very  coy  and  indifferent  about  the 
matter,  and  leaves  every  thing  for  me  to  do. 
What  do  you  think,  George  ?  Is  n't  she  going  to 
marry  a  man  much  too  good  for  her  ?  Why,  she 
will  be  the  richest  woman  in  Percy-Dale  ! ' 

1  To  be  sure,  she  will,'  replied  George,  promptly. 
'  I  dare  say  such  unexpected  good  luck  has  quite 
bewildered  her  brain.  Say,  Lucy,  do  n't  you  feel 
quite  above  us  all  now  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Lucy,  pouting  her  pretty  lip,  and 
scarcely  knowing  whether  to  cry  or  laugh,  in  her 
doubt  respecting  George's  intentions. 
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<I  thought  so/  said  George,  laughing.  'But 
please  do  n't  scorn  a  little  wedding  gift  I  have 
brought  you/  he  added,  with  a  significant  glance, 
placing  a  small  paper  parcel  in  her  hand. 

t  Thank  you,  George  ;  but  if  this  is  to  be  worn 
at  my  wedding  with  Mr.  Hodgkins,  I  beg  leave 
to  decline  it,  as  it  will  never  be  required  for  that 
occasion/  said  Lucy,  calmly,  returning  the  paper 
without  opening  it. 

*  Nay,  keep  it,  Lucy,  at  all  events.  It  will  be 
of  no  service  to  me.' 

Lucy  unrolled  the  paper,  and  observing  some 
penciled  writing  upon  it,  adroitly  hid  it  in  her 
pocket,  while  Mrs.  Curtis  was  absorbed  in 
admiration  of  the  white  silk  sash  it  had  enveloped. 
To  keep  her  still  farther  engrossed,  George  drew 
another  parcel  from  his  pocket,  containing  a  blue 
gauze  scarf  for  Miss  Jane,  the  eldest  daughter, 
which  was  most  graciously  accepted,  with  many 
conscious  and  significant  glances  between  mother 
and  child. 

1  "Well,  I  think  my  meal  is  ground  before  this/ 
said  George,  rising  to  leave.  *  Can 't  you,  as 
usual,  Lucy,  spare  me  a  little  bunch  of  pinks  for 
mother  ?  She  is  so  fond  of  them  ! ' 

'  La !  yes,  Jane/  exclaimed  Mrs.  Curtis,  with 
officious  zeal,  *  do  run  out  and  pick  Mr.  Dale  as 
many  as  he  would  like.  Lucy  is  too  lazy  to  do 
any  thing.' 
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Lucy  was  not  too  lazy  to  gather  flowers  for 
George,  but  finding  her  office  superseded,  merely 
followed  him  to  the  door.  While  Jane  was 
stooping  over  the  flowers  upon  the  stair  border, 
he  looked  at  Lucy,  earnestly,  and  whispered, 
unobserved  by  others,  '  Read  the  paper  carefully, 
and  do  all  that  I  ask  you.' 

Lucy  immediately  went  to  her  chamber  and 
perused  the  note.  '  Dear  Lucy,'  it  said,  '  I  have 
found  a  pleasant,  quiet  place  for  you.  It  is  about 
ten  miles  from  here,  in  the  cottage  of  a  gardener. 
It  will  be  your  office  to  assist  a  lady  in  taking 
care  of  her  flower  garden,  and  greenhouse.  She 
is  very  kind,  and  I  have  interested  her  in  your 
history.  She  and  her  husband  will  do  every  thing 
to  protect  and  befriend  you.  Be  ready,  dear  Lucy, 
to  quit  this  detestable  place  at  once.  I  shall  be 
awaiting  you  with  a  carriage  at  the  foot  of  Snake 
hill  at  three  o'  clock,  tomorrow  morning.  I  have 
deceived  father  with  the  idea  that  I  am  going  to 
market  at  that  hour.  Now  do  n't  fail,  dear  Lucy, 
and  all  will  yet  be  well.' 

Lucy  did  not  fail.  Though  she  occupied  a 
chamber  with  the  rest  of  the  children,  she  was  so 
accustomed  to  rise  an  hour  or  two  before  them, 
that  they  seldom  awoke  when  she  left  the  room. 
Stealthily  opening  and  closing  the  door  that  led 
out  upon  the  hillside,  with  her  little  bundle  in  her 
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hand,  she  flew,  rather  than  ran,  down  the  long 
winding  descent  in  the  road,  known  by  the  name 
of  Snake  Hill.  George  was  not  there !  what 
could  it  mean  ?  Had  their  plot  been  discovered, 
or  was  the  hour  yet  too  early  ?  Too  early  by  a 
full  half  hour,  dear  Lucy  !  Every  stroke  of  t lie 
old  clock  had  been  counted  throughout  the  long 
night,  and  since  the  last  hour,  two,  she  had 
waited,  and  waited,  what  seemed  to  her  the  lapse 
of  a  dozen  common  hours.  After  all,  she  was  too 
early.  But  better  too  soon  than  too  late,  thought 
Lucy,  and  so  walked  on  in  the  direction  which 
she  knew  George  would  come.  But  he,  too,  was 
impatient,  and  had  not  waited  the  full  hour.  She 
soon  saw  him  hastening  his  voun<r  horse  over  the 
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tedious  hills,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  alighted 
at  her  side. 

The  vehicle  was  not  a  genteel  one  for  an 
elopement,  being  nothing  more  magnificent  than  a 
covered  market-wagon,  with  one  seat  in  front,  and 
a  few  boxes  of  butter  and  cheese  behind.  Among 
these  latter,  the  prudent  youth  stowed  away  his 
trembling  and  laughing  little  contraband  prize. 
6  You  are  safe  there,'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  jumped 
upon  his  seat,  and  threw  a  loving  glance  over  his 
shoulder  upon  a  blushing  face  hid  far  away  in  the 
dim  recesses  of  a  cape  bonnet.  '  No  one  will  look 
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for  you  in  a  market-cart,  though,  lambs  and  doves 
are  sometimes  found  there.' 

i  Yes,  hastening  to  and  not  from  the  slaughter. 
Thank  you  unspeakably,  George,  for  all  your 
kindness.  You  say  they  are  good  people  where 
I  am  going.  O  what  a  heaven  it  will  be  to  me  if 
I  can  live  where  there  are  no  cross  words/ 

'  And  in  a  pretty  little  cottage,  too,  all  hidden 
among  trees  and  flowers.' 

1  Shall  I  never  see  you  there,  George  ?  O,  it 
will  be  a  poor  exchange  if  you  are  long  absent.' 

'  I  shall  not  be.  I,  too,  am  going  to  live  in  the 
gardener's  cottage.' 

'You,  too!  what,  and  leave  your  father?' 

f  Yes,  I  am  no  man  at  home  —  only  a  slave  to 
father's  whims.  I  have  engaged  the  srardener's 
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place  at  Judge  Bentley's,  and  —  and  —  in  short, 
dear  Lucy,  I  have  been  presumptuous  enough  to 
believe  you  will  be  the  gardener's  wife  ! ' 

Lucy's  head  was  quite  lost  in  the  cape 
bonnet,  but  George's  keen  eye  detected  a  bright 
tear  glistening  upon  her  bosom. 

1  What  would  you  say,  Lucy,  if  we  found  the 
bride-robes,  and  the  parson,  and  the  guests  all 
awaiting  us  at  the  cottage  ? ' 

1  Do  n't  tease  me,  dear  George  ! ' 

'  I  am  not  teasing  you,  Lucy.  It  is  even  as  I 
say.  I  have  been  long  thinking  of  seeking  a 
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place  where  I  could  earn  my  own  livelihood,  and 
provide  an  humble  home  for  my  Lucy.  I  heard 
of  this  vacancy  at  Judge  Bentley's,  and  had 
already  applied  for  it,  when  you  told  me  how 
affairs  were  proceeding  at  Hodgkins's  Mills.  I 
went  over  to  the  judge's  the  very  next  day,  told 
him  my  situation,  made  a  pathetic  story  out  of 
your  troubles,  enlisted  the  judge's  lady  in  your 
behalf,  and  was  requested  to  bring  you  immedi- 
ately to  the  cottage.  Meanwhile,  she  has  been 
making  arrangements  to  have  us  commence 
housekeeping  directly,  and  if  you,  dear  Lucy, 
have  no  very  weighty  objections  to  urge,  we  shall 
be  married  this  very  morning  ! ' 

1  Alas  ! '  murmured  Lucy,  hiding  her  face  upon 
George's  shoulder  —  for  he  had  contrived  to  get 
her  up  very  near  to  him  —  'I  have  only  run 
away  from  one  wedding,  to  plunge  into  another  ! ' 

'  And  would  you  run  away  from  this  if  you 
could  ?  » 

'  Who  could  I  run  to,  but  to  you,  George  ? ' 

*  True,  Avho  could  you  ?  And  we  will  be  so 
happy,  Lucy  !  Let  Hodgkins  have  his  gold  and 
his  land ;  we  will  have  love  and  healthy  labor  for 
our  happiness.' 

So  chatted  the  young  runaways  until  they 
reached  the  great  gate  opening  into  Judge  Bent- 
ley's  estate.  A  boy  ran  to  open  it,  bidding  George 
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drive  up  to  the  cottage  door.  So  they  rode 
slowly  through  a  winding  avenue,  beneath  the 
drooping  branches  of  elms,  until  they  reached  a 
pretty  white  dwelling,  at  the  door  of  which  stood 
Mrs.  Bentley.  Lucy  trembled  very  much,  and 
was  as  pale  as  a  lily.  But  George  looked  quite 
gay  and  happy,  as  he  lifted  her  from  the  wagon, 
and  introduced  her  to  the  judge  and  his  lady. 
Mrs.  Bentley  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  kindly 
led  her  up  stairs. 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  arrived  safely,'  she  said, 
as  she  untied  Lucy's  bonnet,  l  We  have  all  felt 
much  interested  in  the  success  of  your  plans.  I 
suppose  Mr.  Dale  has  told  you  of  one  plan  you 
had  not  thought  of.  How  is  it,  Lucy,  have  you 
consented  ? ' 

4  You  are  all  so  kind  to  me,  how  could  I  do 
otherwise  ? '  replied  Lucy,  blushing  from  a  lily 
into  a  rose. 

'  You  have^ene  perfectly  right,  my  dear.  And 
now,  as  the  minister  and  all  the  company  are 
waiting,  and  the  bridegroom  most  impatiently  of 
all,  I  suppose  we  must  hurry  on  the  bride-robes 
as  fast  as  possible.' 

It  seemed  like  the  work  of  enchantment  to  be 
disarrayed  of  her  old  garments  by  those  lady 
hands,  and  so  tastefully  clad  in  flowing  robes  of 
white.  Her  hair  was  brushed  smoothly  over  her 
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cars,  and  braided  in  a  pretty  knot  behind,  around 
which  a  wreath  of  fresh  white  rosebuds  was 
gracefully  entwined.  A  half-blown  rose  was  fas- 
tened at  her  bosom,  and  Mrs.  Bentley  was  about  to 
complete  her  attire  with  a  white  sash  which  she 
took  from  the  bureau,  when  Lucy  timidly  interrup- 
ted her,  and  took  from  the  pocket  of  her  old  dress 
the  one  that  George  had  given  her  the  day  previous. 

'  Please  let  rne  wear  this.     It  is  George's  gift/ 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Bently  smiled,  and  kissed  her  crimson 
cheek  ;  then,  beckoning  to  George  from  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  bade  him  lead  his  lady  to  the  parlor. 
There  were  no  guests  except  the  judge  and  his 
wife   and    the   servants.      Lucy    was   so   much 
excited  that  she  forgot  all  embarrassment,  and 
behaved   with  as   much  ease   and   propriety   as 
though  she  had  been  used  to  such  occasions  all 
her  life.     The  ceremony  was  soon  over,  and  Mrs. 
Bentley  then  threw  open  the  doors  of  an  adjoining 
room,  where  bride's  cake,  ice-creams,  and  straw- 
berries   were    displayed  in  wonderful  profusion. 
Here    George   found   opportunity   to  explain  to 
Lucy  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  proceeding 
directly  to  market  with  his  load   of  produce,  and 
of  returning  to  Percy-Dale  on  the  following  day. 
Meanwhile,  Lucy  was  to  arrange  every  thing  in 
housekeeping  order  at  the  cottage,  and  make  her 
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home  at  the  mansion-house  till  his  return,  which 
would  be  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  He 
had  not  yet  acquainted  his  father  with  his  intention 
of  leaving  him  ;  and  as  he  expected  considerable 
opposition,  he  wished  to  have  the  marriage  secure 
before  he  divulged  it.  As  Lucy  was  now  irrevo- 
cably his,  and  he  was  in  a  situation  to  maintain 
her  by  his  own  independent  labor,  he  should  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  it  known  to 
their  friends. 

Lucy  was  quite  glad  to  be  left  wholly  alone, 
that  she  might  compose  her  thoughts  and  reflect 
upon  the  good  fortune  so  unexpectedly  hers.  She 
found  the  cottage  full  of  pretty  furniture,  which 
Mrs.  Bentley  gave  her  permission  to  arrange  as 
she  chose,  and  this  occupation,  together  with  the 
baking  of  nice  things  for  George,  helped  the  hours 
to  slip  away  almost  unheeded. 

The  world,  particularly  the  small  part  of  it 
within  the  cottage,  looked  very  bright  to  the 
young  husband  on  his  return.  He  found  Lucy 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  perfume  among  pinks 
and  roses,  for  these  were  flowers  that  were  always 
in  bloom  at  Bentley  Cottage.  He  was  so 
charmed,  however,  by  the  roses  on  Lucy's  cheeks 
and  lips,  that  he  never  glanced  at  those  around 
her,  nor  did  he  for  some  minutes  recollect  to 
acquaint  her  with  the  news  of  Percy-Dale. 
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'But  have  you  brought  no  tidings  from  the 
Mills  ? '  Lucy  at  length  inquired. 

'  O,  yes  —  a  most  important  event  takes  place 
there  this  evening.  You  know  it  is  old  Hodgkins's 
wedding  night.' 

'  I  know  it  was  to  have  been,  had  not  the  bride 
run  away/  said  Lucy,  laughing. 

( Ah,  you  little  Miss  Vanity,  do  n't  you  suppose 
there  is  another  bride  in  the  world  but  yourself  ? 
and  do  you  imagine  the  rich  Mr.  Hodgkins  was 
to  be  disappointed  of  a  wedding,  while  girls  are 
still  so  plenty  at  Percy-Dale  ?  0,  no !  and  so 
tonight  he  receives  the  fair  hand  of  Miss  Jane 
Curtis,  while  the  approving  mother  stands  by  in 
a  flutter  of  pride  and  delight.' 

'  Indeed !  why,  I  declare !  it  all  turns  out  as 
happy  as  a  love-story  ! ' 

'  To  be  sure  !  why  should  n't  it,  when  it  is  a 
love-story  ?  Truth  is  often  stranger  than  fiction, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  more  real  love-stories 
in  the  world,  dear  Lucy,  than  were  ever  written 
upon  paper.' 

With  this  grave  adage,  dear  reader,  our  little 
story  closes. 
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SONNET. 


THE     COTTAGE     HAIDER. 

BY    D.    H.    JAQUES. 

HER  merry  voice,  in  strains  of  gladness  ringing, 

Falls  ever  sweetly  on  the  listener's  ear : 
The  birds  amid  the  garden  roses  singing 

Chant  not  their  matin  songs  in  tones  more  clear. 
She  sits,  half  hidden  by  the  clustering  flowers, 

Within  her  vine-clad  arbor's  cooling  shade, 
Like  some  fair  wood-nymph  'mid  the  forest  bowers, 

Waking  the  echoes  of  the  sylvan  glade. 
Amid  her  soft  and  wavy  auburn  tresses 

There  shine  no  costly  gems  or  jewels  rare, 
But  flowers,  such  as  every  pure  heart  blesses, 

Are  twined  with  careless  grace  amid  her  hair : 
Her  bright  dark  eye,  in  petty  arts  untaught, 
Speaks  in  each  glance  a  wealth  of  holy  thought. 


